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ENTHUSIASM. 

T~\IED for want of enthusiasm," Such is the ver- 
-L'dict passed upon many an excellent project which 
after a short struggle against opposition has finally given 
up the attempt to gain the victory and disappeared from 
view. On every hand it is acknowledged that a warm 
enthusiasm is as necessary to success as warm blood to 
health. An enthusiasm, that is, which springs from a 
thorough comprehension of the advantages to be gained 
by a projected course of action, or of the truth and beauty 
of the principles involved. The whole soul is convinced 
that the purpose is one worthy of the utmost devotion. 
Hence there is an energy and a power which is almost 
irresistible. Difficulties melt away before its determined 
efforts, like snow before the warmth of the sun. One man 
filled with such enthusiasm will stir up a thousand others 
by his success and stimulate them to follow his example. 
Far different is such a character from that of a man 
suddenly stirred from peace and quiet into headlong 
exe.ition by a new and unaccustomed idea which has taken 
VOL. XLl. I 
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possession of his emotions. His course is marked by the 
overrunning of a froth which has neither substance nor 
value and is soon wasted. He will gather no band of 
earnest disciples about him. At the first approach of 
difficulties, which in his thoughtlessness he had either 
despised or failed to notice at all, he is crushed into the 
depths of despondency and makes his way sadly • nd dis- 
consolately back to the abode of quiet from whence he 
came. While therefore it is in many cases impossible to 
separate the one of these classes of enthusiasts from the 
other, in the first moments of their appearance, the sequel 
always proves which is the real and which the superficial. 
The difficulty presented in the apparent connection be- 
tween useful and useless enthusiasm has led to the idea 
that every man should compress the expression of his 
feelings within conventional bounds. Not so much has 
this been true of that enthusiasm which finds expression 
in the activity of the body, as in that which pertains to 
the expression of thoughts and ideas. So fearful has 
society been lest the truths of life should be debased by 
falling into the hands of mere enthusiasts, that it has 
frowned down on every side the attempt to speak as.a full 
heart prompts. To remain perfectly coo! and maintain a 
complete self-control is the one thing required, A man 
who has carefully considered the subject on which he is 
bent, who has found in it the thoughts which take com- 
plete possession of all his faculties, and who is therefore 
moved to the very depths of his nature by the theme, is 
required to curb and repress all impetuousity of expres- 
sion and to discuss the matter with as much unconcern as 
he who has no interest in it whatsoever. This is all wrong. 
The highest truths may be so tamely expressed as to have 
no force, and the brightest thoughts so dully worded as 
to escape attention. A man inspired as we have supposed 
with any subject of importance, is of necessity rendered 
warmer and more excited in his speech. He must speak 
more burning words than his companions who lack his 
deep feeling. To curb him and cause him to be as impas- 
sionate as those he addresses, is to deprive him of the 
very means by which he may gain success. 
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It is however considered by many, who are reckoned 
among the intellectual members of society, that it is a 
dangerous sign, a sign of weakness, when a man gives 
way to a burst of enthusiasm in discussion. They begin 
to suspect that he is not sound iii his principles, and 
in fact manage to take away the very foundation on 
which he stands. Such torrents of eloquence as marked 
the orator of seventy-five or a hundred years ago are 
ridiculed to-day. We are more intellectual, it is said, and 
are not wholly controlled by our emotions. That there 
is, however, less patriotic zeal in the councils of this 
nation to-day than when she was in her infancy, few will 
deny. That there is more intellect displayed now than 
then, many will doubt. Indeed, as we look on the cold 
calculating maneuvers of those, who, instead of so per- 
forming the trust they have taken upon them as is best 
intended to increase the general prosperity, use the power 
with which they have been intrusted for private ends, we 
can not but regret this idea that enthusiasm impairs or 
destroys the virtue of good counsel. 

Probably nowhere is there a more powerful feeling of 
the inappropriateness of enthusiastic expression than 
among a body of students in college. Every influence is 
conservative and tends to shut a man up within himself, 
in so far as any radical movement in literature or debate 
is concerned. Excitement is fashionable in out-of-door 
employments, and unlimited zeal in popular sports is 
encouraged. Many a man recognizes the beauty of an 
enthusiasm which will carry the ball nine through a com- 
plete course of victory or which brings the champion 
flags in glory to Alma Mater, who would ridicule the man, 
who in the heat of debate should overstep the usual and 
conventional modes of expression. Such a distinction 
seems to be most unjust. Let one observe the extent to 
which the enthusiasm, so much admired and praised, in 
these pursuits will carry a man. Remember the two or 
three hours per day spent in hard work in the field or on 
the water, the self denial and sacrifices which have to be 
made, the loss of many of the advantages which form part 
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of the plan of a collegiate education. All these are 
counted as of little account if only a victory is gained at 
last. 

While, now, we do not detract one particle from the 
honor which such enthusiasm deserves, still it seems far 
more to be dreaded than that more intellectual kind of 
emotion of which we are speaking. But whilst every 
encouragement is held out to this muscular enthusiasm, 
and praise without limit is showered upon its successful 
devotees, public sentiment has deprived debate of its force 
and composition of its attractiveness. The attempt to 
debate, where enthusiastic utterance is checked, is a most 
dismal spectacle to both debater and listener. Dry details 
of facts, coolly related without the slightest exhibition of 
zeal, possesses neither the beauty nor the force of a con- 
vincing argument. So, too, the fear of being considered 
flowery, takes away from composition that sprightliness 
and life which form its main attraction. We turn from 
article after article with a sigh at its heaviness and dull- 
ness. The fault is not, however, preeminently with the 
writer. He has learned to expect that every trace of 
enthusiasm will be most severely criticized. He has wit- 
nessed the broad smile which greets any unusually feeling 
expression of the debater. He has listened to the ridi- 
cule heaped upon the line, in which some writer, stirred 
for a moment out of the customary track, has spoken 
more earnestly than is considered appropriate. Having 
these things in mind, he will be careful not to expose him- 
self to the same treatment. When the pubUc come to 
realize that there is a useful enthusiasm, as well as one 
which is profitless, and that such an enthusiasm is as much 
entitled to its own mode of expression in the higher and 
more important departments of life, as in those which are 
lower, then we may hope to see men coming out of their 
unattractive styles of expression and opening a more 
interesting period in our literature. 

In religion, far more than in anything else, there has 
always been a fear of enthusiasm. The dread lest our 
religion should become superficial and lacking in true 
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Godliness, has toned down the expression of religious 
sentiments and brought about a coolly argumentative 
method in the presentation of holy truth. Exhortation is 
no longer deemed fit for a preacher. He must seek to 
reason his hearers out of unbelief without allowing him- 
self to be overcome by the grandeur and beauty of the 
subject. As a result, we hear continual wailing on ac- 
count of the low state of religious feeling in educated 
communities. 

The cause of the trouble is not, however, far to seek. 
That there is a religious zeal, which is but the expression 
of the emotions without a purpose, and is of less than no 
value, will be allowed. Of this it can be truly said: " If 
it warms, it is not with the fire of love; if it strengthens, 
it at the same time exhausts; if it elevates, it carries the 
mind, not into the clear regions of thought, but leaves it 
amid the mists and vapors which are neither earth nor 
heaven." This is zeal without knowledge — sound without 
sense. On the contrary, however, there is an enthusiasm 
which takes hold on the soul with mighty power, impress- 
ing it with the beauties and privileges of Christianity and 
spurring it on to earnest Christian work. It is this sort 
of enthusiasm, the loss of which has had much to do with 
the present state of affairs in religion. 

No man can expect to be successful in awakening the 
community about him, or even to keep a true Christian 
spirit alive in himself, who endeavors to guard against the 
approach of every all-pervading feeling in the matter. 
That such zealousness is dangerous to Christianity is con- 
tradicted by the character and actions of its most success- 
ful advocates in all time. The great founder Himself was 
full of enthusiasm and made no attempt to conceal it. 
That greatest of all preachers, the apostle to the Gentiles, 
was always running over with enthusiastic utterance. It 
is true that in times of great revivals men are often 
merely overcome by their emotions and so conduct them- 
selves as to bring much discredit on the work. Yet we 
would expect much more lasting good to result from the 
exertions of men like those two great revivalists whose 
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work has of late done so much on the other side of the 
Atlantic, than from the cool, unimpassioned , and almost 
unfeeling words of most of the intellectual preachers 
about us. 

It is a mistake to suppose that a hearty devotion to 
any object is a sign of a weak intellect even though it 
results in some extravagance of expression in its advocacy. 
Many a man is looked up to and followed as a leader, 
whose qualifications are entirely superficial. He can drag 
forth from encyclopedias and reviews a few thoughts on his- 
tory, science, and literature, as the occasion may require. 
He can always make some show of information, whatever 
be the subject in question, and is just as well qualified to 
lead one enterprise as another. On the other hand men, 
who by their earnest and undivided attention to a single 
purpose have qualified themselves to ensure success, are 
discredited as men of one idea. Now the greatest achieve- 
ments in science and the arts have been due to the devo- 
tion of men of one idea in the highest sense of the term, — 
men who have spent their lives in endeavoring to eluci- 
date single dark points which impeded scientific advance- 
ment. Such men are always wanted in the van — men who 
will let the work in which they are engaged, fill them full 
to overflowing, occupy their every thought, and take 
precedence of every other consideration. Such men are 
apt to be enthusiasts, and will sometimes startle us by the 
sudden outbursts of their zeal, but they are needed in 
every intellectual pursuit. 

Men with small supplies of brains may allow them- 
selves to be overcome by their emotions to the discredit 
of the cause they profess to support. They may by ill- 
considered use of metaphor and hyperbole, when they 
have no thought to express, subject themselves to just 
ridicule. In endeavoring to avoid this evil, however, the 
popular tendency is to run to the other extreme. We do 
not refer to the few who have deservedly become eminent 
for their brilliancy or eloquence, but to those of medium 
talent who embrace the majority of public men. To 
avoid the charge of extravagance, they seem to aim after 
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that gravity of speech and solemnity of manner, which is 
popularly supposed to characterize the wise and the pro- 
found. They succeed in becoming duller and more repul- 
sive than they need to be, and less capable and less 
successful than they otherwise would be. The solemn, 
monotonous utterance of trite truths by well meaning 
speakers, who might be more warm and energetic if they 
dared, often leaves no other impression than a sense of the 
emptiness of the brain from which it came. 

The effect of a beautiful picture upon the beholder is 
much enhanced if it be suitably framed and placed in the 
best light. So ideas when clothed in appropriate language 
which brings out in an attractive manner their full force 
and extent are immeasurably increased in power and 
influence. 

No one can hope to persuade others until he has con- 
vinced his auditors of his own sincerity and earnestness. 
An excess of zeal may be in bad taste, but too much is 
better than none at all. We can afford to tolerate the 
occasional infliction of listening to the crazy haranguer in 
his ill-timed stump-speech, for the sake of hearing more 
often the powerful debater advocate sound doctrine in 
words that burn. In the church we should have less to 
fear from the ranting of fanatical zealots, if our educated 
divines would oftener invoke all the aid which rhetoric 
can furnish, to enable them to clothe the divine truths in 
such glowing language as would appeal to the soul as well 
as to the reason. 

Give us then, we say, in every station of life, men who 
are enthusiastic, men who have no stronger earthly desire 
than to make a success of their work. Such men give 
earnestness to discussion, liveliness to composition and a 
new strength to the intellectual actions of the world. 

w. w. H. 
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THE PRODIGAL SON. 



A FEW months ago there was brought to New Haven 
a work of art of gigantic dimensions. It did not 
come unheralded. For weeks the papers of the city were 
sounding the praises of the picture and the artist. Flaming 
posters proclaimed what a magnificent work of art was 
here on exhibition, to be seen for the small sum of twenty- 
five cents. For the purpose, therefore, of seeing what 
had everywhere been so extravagantly praised, we paid 
our twenty-five cents and entered Representatives' Hall. 
Our first feeUng was one of bewilderment. We were 
dazzled by the power of execution, the delicacy of color- 
ing. But of the picture itself, the meaning of its parts 
and their relation to the whole, we could come to no un- 
derstanding. The silks and satins, the faces and figures, — 
what cared we how admirably they were done, if we did 
not understand what it all meant? Without something to 
guide us, we could with all our efforts make nothing of it. 
Some of the figures showed their purpose and meaning 
plainly ; some furnished a suggestion for a guess ; but, 
with all this, a large part remained quite incomprehensible. 
Fortunately we were not left without aid. Some one had 
compiled a printed paper which should serve as a guide 
to the mysteries of the picture. With this to help us we 
got along much better ; but we were more than ever con- 
vinced how impossible it was to understand the picture 
without it. Even in those parts which had at first seemed 
clearer, we found that we had repeatedly mistaken the 
meaning of the artist, and that our surmises had been 
quite as often wrong as right ; while we were not a little 
surprised to see how an unexpected idea could be extorted 
from parts which had before seemed meaningless. That 
the three figures on the left were emblematic of the art of 
dancing, or indeed meant anything at all, we should 
hardly have guessed of ourselves; nor indeed, without 
the most positive testimony, should we have believed 
that any painter would have spent nineteen years in heap- 
ing together such a mass of incongruous elements. 
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It is hardly creditable to the painter that such an expla- 
nation is needed; it is an unworthy resort, little better 
than the way in which children label their rude pictures, 
"this is a tree," "this is a house." Precisely such a defi- 
ciency it is that the pamphlet supplies. Mr. Dubufe him- 
self seems to have been sensible of the need ; for, as the 
paper tells us, "in order that the wife of the bard in the 
picture may not be mistaken, she is represented as holding 
in her hand a bound copy of her husband's poems." 
Apart from the anachronism, this is highly creditable to 
M. Dubufe's common sense. But he should have gone 
farther in the same direction. The mere fact of her hold- 
ing a book is not enough ; especially a book like this, 
which, but for our invaluable pamphlet would be mistaken 
by everyone for a photograph album. He should have 
marked the book more particulary. Had he but painted 
on the back, " Simonides' Poetical Works — Complete," 
and on the cover, " Mrs. S. — From her Husband — Christ- 
mas, B. C. 492," it would have left nothing to be desired, 
whether as an explanation or an anachronism. 

But even supposing all the figures thus properly labeled 
and ticketed, another question arises. Why, of all places 
in the world, should bard and minstrel choose such a spot 
for their resort? The noise of drunken revelry cannot 
be conducive either to poetry or song ; much less to the 
attentiveness of the listeners. Nothing seems to confine 
them to that spot. To go no farther than the picture 
itself, there is a stairway on the left, almost unoccupied, 
which would be far fitter and more quiet. From the spot 
where they now are, not only does common decency com- 
mand them to withdraw, but common prudence also; for 
if two of the ruffians should happen to quarrel and draw 
revolvers, the lives of Messrs. Simonides, Orpheus & Co, 
would be greatly in danger from chance shots. Or have 
they confidence in the soldier, who has entered on the 
right, to keep the revelers in order? If it should be 
necessary for him to interfere, the tumultuous scene that 
would follow could not fail to be unpleasant to the ladies 
who are so devoted to art. 
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But to speak more seriously, there is a deeper difficulty 
than is involved in these absurdities. A picture may be 
full of anachronisms and senseless conceits, and yet be 
grandly expressive. Because medieval pictures so often 
represent what is impossible or absurd, we do not on that 
account fail to understand them. Many of the defects in 
M. Dubufe's painting might have been avoided by greater 
care and scrupulousness ; but beneath them all Hes a fun- 
damental fault in the idea of the composition. He has 
heaped into one picture things which do not, which can 
not, belong together. Though we suppose all the an- 
achronisms removed — the figures dressed in the costume 
of the same age, and the background made to correspond ; 
though a stone wall were built which should shield musi- 
cian and poet from the violence of the ruffians ; though 
everything were so disposed that each part should be 
intelligible and expressive; — ^though all these things were 
done, there would still be no sort of propriety in placing 
such unconnected subjects on the same piece of canvas. 
The artist has announced as his subject, "The Prodigal 
Son ;" and we were led to expect, from this and from the 
side pieces, that some scene in the prodigal's life will be 
represented. And this a part of the picture does; with 
additions and over-refinements, it is true, which are much 
more akin to the Frenchman's notions than to the spirit of 
the original parable ; but thus far at any rate, it tells its 
story expressively and we will not complain. But when 
the painter sees fit to load his work with a mass of figures 
foreign to the subject and to fill half the picture with 
things unconnected, not to say repugnant, to the main 
idea, we have reason to "be dissatisfied. Where the artist 
discarded so completely, unity of time and place, we had 
a peculiar right to expect and demand unity of action. 
But this has been violated more glaringly, if possible, than 
the other two. He has not only painted the actual and 
the emblematic in the same picture^a somewhat danger- 
ous experiment for an ordinary artist — but he has made 
no attempt to distinguish them. When the media;val 
painters allowed themselves this liberty, they took care 
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so to arrange their compositions that there should be no 
confusion and that the two elements should in some way 
be kept separate. Some distinction, whether in the figures 
or in their surroundings, rarely fails to preclude all doubt. 
But M. Dubufe has given us no distinction of this kind. 
His emblematic figures have bodies like the others and 
clothes like the others ; they sit on the steps of the same 
porch with the others ; and few, unless previously told, 
would suspect them of being any more emblematic than 
the rest of the picture. 

But, bad as this is, it is not the worst. Not only have 
these figures been managed without tact or discrimination, 
but there seems to have been no reason for their being 
introduced at all. When great artists have used such 
means, it has always been to supply some evident need. 
They may have been necessary to express some grand 
idea, or to heighten the effect of one imperfectly expressed 
without them ; they may have a deus ex machina use, 
to reconcile us to what would otherwise seem impossible. 
But here they are not only unnecessary, but are utterly 
without use, and can only serve to distract our attention 
from the subject of the picture. Personifications of poe- 
try and music have no more connection or appropriateness 
with the Prodigal Son than with a thousand other subjects 
we might name. We can conceive of no reason why the 
painter should have introduced them except to swell out 
his picture to a gigantic size, and in this way to catch the 
admiration of the vulgar. In a picture with such striking 
merits, where the execution is so brilliant, and most of the 
figures are so good, all this is a great pity. Had he cut 
the canvas in two, and made two pictures of what now is 
one, it would have been vastly better; had he made four 
or fiive, it would have been better still. But the picture 
as it now stands, repugnant to artistic propriety and com- 
mon sense, violating the fundamental principles of all art, 
we must heartily condemn. It needs no painter, no pro- 
fessed art critic to point out its glaring defects. They are 
evident to any man, if he will wait till the execution ceases 
to dazzle him, and then keep his eyes open and his com- 
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mon sense at work. But this is what many fail to do. If 
some art critic of future generations shall examine the 
picture, and hear how it was carried from city to city to 
be gazed at by admiring crowds; — admired not by the 
crowd only, but by many who should have known 
better; — he will surely be tempted to exclaim, " In the 
Nineteenth Century what fools men were !" 



GERTRUDE O' THE VALE. 

Wi' mellow ray the moon shone bright 
Upon a scene o' beauly rare ; 
The floweiy braes, half shade, half lighl. 
The arbor, rose- en twined wi' care. 
Saft zephyrs whispered Ibro' the trees, 
The night bird's song enriched the breeze. 
The vauntie brook wi' amorous tones 
Spoke love and kissed the embracing stones, 
Whiles Genie, sitting by my side, 
Wi' pleasure listened to my tale ; 
Whiles Gertie rowed to be my bride, 
My own sweet Gertrude of the Vale. 

The moon wi' clouded face glints down 

Upon a scene whence joy has fled ; 
The arbor stands, but lone and brown ; 
The ourie vine hangs sear and dead. 
An owl sits whingin' to her brood, 
A bat flits by in search of food, 
A crow caws mournfully on high, 
A bittern craiks his eldritch cry ; 
The Br trees mutter in the dark. 
An' from the hills aboon the dale 
Point out wi' fingers lang and stark 
The grave o' Gertrude of the Vale. 
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BREAD-AND-BUTTER LITERATURE. 

IN olden times it used to be thought that, as one cannot 
measure corn by the yard or cloth by the peck, so in 
the world of ideas the value of different qualities should 
be determined, each after its own kind. The nineteenth 
century has, however, advanced far beyond this point. It 
has discovered one universal standard which applies to 
everything. It need hardly be said that the name of that 
standard is the " Almighty Dollar." We, here at college, 
have an opportunity of seeing this very plainly. The 
constant complaint that comes to our ears from the out- 
side world is, that a college education is not practical 
enough. As if the chief value of such an education con- 
sisted in its fitting a man for the trade of money making. 
We have it also brought most forcibly to mind in the 
judgment which the general public passes upon men and 
things here. Many a time has the writer been asked, 
"Well, what is the salary of one of your professors?" And 
when the reply has been, " $3,000 a year," it took no depth 
of penetration to see that Yale College had fallen many 
degrees in the estimation of the questioner. A Dana, or a 
Whitney, was immediately set down as only " a 3000 dol- 
lar man !" 

Now it is not at all strange that this spirit of the day 
should have permeated our literature. Indeed, there are 
many other reasons for it besides the mere fact that it is 
the spirit of the day. The increase of general intelligence 
has opened up a vast reading public which before had no 
existence. The supplying of the new demands thus 
created has grown into a business of immense proportions, 
employing millions of capital. On the other hand, the 
number of those who choose literature as their profession 
has more than kept pace with this demand. Many find in 
it the easiest way of earning a living without manual 
labor. Many are attracted by the opportunities for ac- 
quiring influence ; more by the opportunities for making 
money. Many, whose natural avocation would be preach- 
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ing, but who, for some reason, are unwilling to assume the 
gown, take up the profession of literature as the next best 
thing. Especially do large numbers of our young men 
from colleges thus choose it. It is proposed at the pres- 
ent time to recall two most obvious objections to such a 
choice. 

In the first place it is almost impossible to make the 
profession of literature pecuniarily profitable, and, at the 
same time, to be true to one's better self. If a man writes 
for bread and butter, it is evidently a first requisite that 
he should sell what he writes. He must, therefore, swal- 
low all scruples, when scruples would seriously injure the 
pecuniary value of his writings. Let the resolutions with 
which he starts out be ever so good, he will find in them 
but slight protection under the pressure of modern busi- 
ness life. Suppose he takes his seat in the editor's chair. 
His paper cannot live, except under unusually fortunate 
circumstances, without the support of some party or 
wealthy individual. Nothing is more notorious than that 
many of the most brilliant writers on the staffs of our 
great metropolitan journals are enlisted with exactly that 
party whose principles accord least with their own. We 
are delighted with a strong editorial in our favorite news- 
paper in support of protection or an immediate return to 
specie payments. We do not stop to consider how great 
the chances are that said article was penned by either an 
enthusiastic disciple of free-trade or a rabid inflationist. It 
is related of the late James Gordon Bennett, that when the 
entire editorial corps of the Herald had been summoned 
to meet their chieftain, he would ask each one in turn 
what was his private opinion on a particular subject. 
Having learned what that opinion was, he would require 
him to write an editorial in the next issue on the other 
side. He considered this very good practice. It was a 
good practice, if persisted in, for destroying all loyalty to 
conviction. It is a practice, it must be acknowledged, 
which the necessity of obeying party dictation forces on 
many of our most admired newspaper writers. But 
whether slavery to a party or slavery to a single magnate 
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who holds a controlling interest in the stock of the paper, 
be preferable, we leave to be decided by those who choose 
slavery. For ourselves we know of no more galling situ- 
ation than to be editor-in-chief of a great metropolitan 
journal which claims to be entirely free from party tram- 
mels, and yet to remain perfectly silent under a charge 
affecting seriously the commercial integrity of the paper 
— a charge no less than the selling of its money articles to 
a Wall street speculator. But it is said a man need not 
necessarily take part in the political discussions or have 
anything to do with the stock market reports ; let him fit 
himself for the position of art critic or reviewer. Yet 
here, also, the same evil is present. A critic, even, is not 
allowed anything like complete freedom. The books of 
one firm must be praised on account of the value of their 
advertising contracts ; while those of another, from just 
the reverse reason, must be severely criticised. Indeed, 
there is no department of a live paper, established on a 
modern money-making basis, which is out of the reach of 
pecuniary considerations. And hence, the man who de- 
pends upon newspaper writing for his daily bread, is vir- 
tually a slave to these thousand and one " pecuniary con- 
siderations" which determine the management of the 
journal. 

But again it is urged, newspaper or periodical writing 
is not the only writing in the world ; if a man has " the 
pen of a ready writer," he can support himself as an inde- 
pendent novelist or essayist. We shall pass over all ref- 
erence to the high degree of talent necessary for success 
in this branch of literature. We shall suppose that this is 
not wanting. The only condition still imposed is that our 
novelist or essayist be dependent upon the earnings of his 
pen for support. In this case he must cultivate not only 
the art of writing, but also the art of being reviewed, 
" And while," to quote Bulwer, " for the art of writing a 
man must cultivate himself, for the art of being reviewed 
a man must cultivate the society of reviewers. Since, in 
an Augustan age, criticism is cliquism," A novelist or 
essayist, then, who cares for filthy lucre is by no means an 
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independent freeman. He, or his publisher for him, must 
sec that the requisite machinery is set running which, in 
" an Augustan age " seems indispensable for the successful 
launching of literary ventures. On the other hand, even 
in his writings, he must keep a watchful eye on the direc- 
tion of the popular breeze, trimming his sails to suit its 
every change. All this, it need hardly be said, involves a 
surrender of self-respect most hurtful to the character. 

In the second place, few who write under the spur of 
necessity are able to do full justice to their talents. A 
competent literary critic lately remarked in the hearing 
of the writer that, ut of the large number of novels and 
poems which form the current American literature of the 
day in these departments, those of two authors only would 
ever be allotted a place in permanent literature. The two 
referred to were Hawthorne and Lowell. It is also a gen- 
erally admitted fact that Motley is the only indisputably 
first-class American historian now living. " Why is it," it 
is often asked, " that so few literary works of a permanent 
value should be produced, when the whole" number pro- 
duced is so very large ?" Because, to borrow a favorite 
illustration of Thackeray's, when you want to make monej' 
out of Pegasus, he must trot in harness, must draw his 
cart over the stony pavement even though he be tired, 
and in reality have no more rest than any other draught 
horse. The writer who lives by his pen — and most of our 
writers do at the present day— cannot wait for the growth 
of bright, fresh thoughts, or even to arrange most pleas- 
ingly what thoughts he has. He must carry them to 
market just as he first culls them. The result is that much 
of what he writes is crude and unworthy ol his talents. 
What sadder sight can be imagined than that of Scott, 
during his later years, toiling at his desk for the means of 
paying his debts, forcing into unnatural briiliancy his im- 
agination and fancy when, for the time being, their natural 
animation was exhausted, and when they would have 
flowed forth most freely again, could they only have been 
left to themselves. And yet this is a sight to be seen more 
often than is generally supposed in these days of boasted 
literary activity. 
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And is there no encouragement to be held out to a 
young man of limited means who is ambitious of entering 
upon a literary career? None, if he wishes to remain 
true to himself, to win a permanent place in literature, and, 
at the same time, to escape poverty. There still remains 
the old way, which used to be thought the only way, that 
those who added nothing to the material wealth of the 
state should be content with poverty. If anyone thinks 
he has it in him to contribute to the world's thoughts this 
course is still open to him. He can pursue some humble 
occupation, that will afford scanty support, while he can 
give a large proportion of his time to reading and study 
in his special field. If he have the perseverance to follow 
out this course unflinchingly, there can be but little doubt 
that he will be able to produce something of permanent 
value. In this way a large proportion of those who have 
influenced the course of the world by their books, have 
stooped to live. Spinoza, who scored so deep a mark on 
philosophical thought, was contented to earn his bread as 
a grinder of object glasses. While, in our own day, John 
Stuart Mill thought it no derogation from his dignity as a 
thinker to bring down his mighty mind to the level of a 
clerk in the India Department. " I will work with my 
hands, but keep my brains to myself," is a motto which an 
eminent historian has recommended to all young aspirants 
for literary fame. Perhaps his own pithy words of advice 
to the students of St. Andrews are as complete a summing 
up of the whole subject as is to be found anywhere : 
" Better a thousand times, if your object is to advance 
your position in life, that you should choose some other 
calling, of which money-making is the legitimate aim." 
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CONCERNING ACQUAINTANCE WITH 
LITERATURE. 

EDWARD EVERETT HALE, in a light essay on the 
subject of reading, remonstrates with a young friend 
of his who had made a stern resolve to have nothing to do 
with "nineteenth century trash." He reminds him that 
all the pearls of literature had not been found when this 
era was ushered in. It is not probable that many readers 
of the essay felt that the advice at all applied to them- 
selves ; to reach them, the case should be ( xactly reversed. 
It was remarked by a graduate of Yale that he missed in 
students of late years an acquirement that had once been 
general here, namely, an extensive acquaintance with 
English literature. Not that the erudition of Yale stu- 
dents had at all declined ; they had merely substituted for 
this reading some knowledge of scientific research and of 
practical life. However the case may have been in former 
years, it is true enough now that a man well read in 
English literature is enough of a rarity to be, by that 
very fact, a man of some mark. We accord him much of 
the same admiration that we bestow on one of scholarly 
taste, whom we know to be a lover of the ancient classics. 
There are a goodly number that are content to come to 
the close of their four or more years with such knowledge 
of the subject and such opinions as the pages of a manual 
can furnish. They have a vague notion that there is a 
pervading similarity among the great mass of writers. 
They are men that would speak of Browne and Fuller in 
the same breath, because they have been told that both 
are marked by quaintness. 

Possibly some of this distaste for the reading of litera- 
ture arises from a wretched confusion of ideas. Whoever 
first called the masterpieces of our language the classics 
of English literature, bestowed on them a fine name, but 
a name most suggestive to the students of these days. 
What was the sad effect ? To use a figure, it put them in 
gorgeous binding and shelved them beside Homer, Virgil 
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and Sophocles, where the average student will admire 
their outsides and sometimes consult reverently their con- 
tents, but never think of resorting to them for real pleas- 
ure. He that has read much in our literature is regarded 
by very many as having performed a feat of mental 
drudgery that calls for praise. They praise him, there- 
fore, and compare him favorably with the student that has 
devoured much Plato and has reveled in Cicero's moral 
treatises. With what solemnity do some students ap- 
proach the study of Chaucer '. While they may take the 
subtlest pleasure in the clear narrative and the beautiful 
poetry of Morris, they read Chaucer for months without 
dreaming that he can afford them similar delight. A 
touch of nineteenth century spirit makes its appearance 
here. Literature must be new, poetry must be recent and 
fresh if it is to please. The atmosphere of the age is 
wonderfully corrupting, and these old monuments of 
inspiration very soon fall and decay. A century's remove 
puts a book beyond the pale of human interest, and two 
centuries place it among the classics of a dead language. 
This idea that our reading matter must be new in order 
to please, has produced several forms of literature well 
fitted to spoil us for a close acquaintance with English 
classics. One form, of course, is the novel. Much of our 
science, our history, our fiction and our social education, 
all in small and oft-repeated draughts, flavored and tem- 
pered to suit the season, is now offered to us in this form. 
The continual discharge of new fiction becomes distract- 
ing. But let us not lay all the blame at the door of fiction. 
In these days, when eloquence of the tongue is losing its 
power, the pent-up talkativeness of humanity bursts forth 
in more than one inky stream. If one is to keep abreast 
of the literary activity of the day, his task is not slight. 
His daily journal must be studied that politics may not 
pass him by, his magazine supplies him with the last new 
essay of which all people are talking, and various reviews 
analyze for him the numberless new volumes that he must 
read. This is a state of things which not unnaturally 
gives rise to an indcfined idea that the world is advancing 
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with lightning rapidity, and will leave us behind if we 
strive not. The intellectual repose that is needed for the 
reading of standard literature is not fostered by such 
restlessness. Thus an extensive acquaintance with our 
literature takes a place among scholarly acquirements. 
But those who have made trial for themselves know that 
it is not a mere acquired or an abnormal taste that lends 
our past literature its charm ; the interest is as real and 
vivid as that inspired by any of our later writers. 

It would be a tedious and hackneyed task to consider 
the advantages of a wide reading, or to make any plea in 
its favor. All the exquisite development of taste and feel- 
ing, all the love of intellectual beauty that the classical 
scholar can acquire, is found in fully as great measure in 
the students of our literature. But there is one advan- 
tage to which it would be well to invite attention. It is 
among these lovers of literature that will be found the 
young men that are known as having the greatest fertility 
of ideas ; more than this, it is here that the young men of 
truest originality are found. It Is not hard to see how 
both of these possessions should come from reading. The 
lamentable lack of original ideas, indeed, of any ideas at 
all, is continually proved in college. It is a foolish fear 
that by adding to our stock of good ideas from the vast 
storehouse of our Hterature we shall crush originality. 
How originality can spring from the vacancy of a new- 
fledged intellect, is as hard to understand as how flowers 
should bloom where there is no depth of earth. The first 
efforts at originality must always be the expansion of some 
acquired idea noble enough to stir the sympathy. The 
preacher of the finest discourses begins with a little text 
which under the operation of a suggestive mind expands 
into the finished effort ; yet we do not the less ascribe to 
him originality. How many a mind there is that lacks 
texts ! As soon should the young sculptor neglect to 
study the great conceptions of the masters of his art as 
the seeker after culture shun the wonders of our litera- 
ture. If the originality is there, the sympathetic contact 
of great ideas will rouse it, not bury it. But we exalt 
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originality beyond its deserts. If a writer should produce 
nothing except thoughts that had never before entered 
the mind of man to conceive, he would be simply intol- 
erable. Everyone knows that neariy all the ideas that he 
sets down have been set down before him. Shall we not 
admire and praise him who has a wealth of grand ideas 
that he has carefully treasured up from the productions 
of great minds? Even a low form of this power, the 
po*er of apt quotation, is possessed by few, and it de- 
serves praise as hearty as the pleasure it affords. A choice 
bit of thought deserves repetition ; it was made for repe- 
tition. Says the Autocrat, " You don't suppose that my 
remarks are like so many postage stamps, do you, — each 
to be only once uttered ? If you do you are mistaken. 
He must be a poor creature that does not often repeat 
himself. .... A thought is often original though you 
have uttered it a hundred times." Of course this idea 
must be used with caution: quotation and adaptation 
must have a limit. Our essays would otherwise become 
like the Chinese essays, consisting almost wholly of quota- 
tions from the revered classics. At present, however, 
the danger from this source is, to say the least, incon- 
siderable. 



SIR JOHN'S ADVENTURE. 

SUQGBSTKD BY "THE ACORM AND T 



Sir John for grace and pieij 

Was noted fa.r and near ; 
Hts tongue was famed for praise of Heaven, 

His heart for Christian cheer ; 
Applause he sang of Nature's laws. 
The echoing bills returned applause. 

In travels through earth's wide domains 

He nought amiss could find, 
But all he saw in Nature's realms 

Gave pleasure to his mind ; 
" In all the earth, whate'et I see, 
All show their Maker's skill," said he. 
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Odc noon, In country fat from home, 
Ouisiretched upon the ground 

Benealh a well-filled cocoa tree, 
A scanly shade be found ; 

And with bis eyes turned upward, he 

Indulged in this soiiloquj. 

"The symmetry of Nature's works 

Is everywhere displayed ; 
But such a noble, comely tree 

I ne'er before surveyed, 
'Tis fitting that a giant tree 
Should bring forth ponderous fruit," said he 

" Now some would think that berries small 
On such a tree should grow. 
And that the larger cocoanut 

Should on small vines lie low ; 
Small berries on small vines should be. 
And larger fruit grace such a tree." 

E'en at he spoke, a cocoanut 

Dropped from the lofty tree ; 

Upon the face of good Sir John 
It fell right heavily ; 

With bleeding face and battered nose. 

The bowling knight in pain arose. 

And ever since that luckless time 

Has Sir John spent his days 
In cursing loud, and finding fault 

With Nature's devious ways. 
" Had berries grown on that vile tree. 
My nose bad still been whole," quoth he. 
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CHEEK. 

PERHAPS there never was a time characterized by 
the use of such a variety of epithets — all more or less 
significant — as the present. From the vocabulary of cur- 
rent slang words we have taken one of the most significant 
and placed it at the top of our page, conscious that in a 
mere cursory essay no exhaustive treatise can be attempted 
of so vast a subject; and this presumes to be no such 
treatise, but simply the writer's impressions of what this 
suggestive assemblage of vowels and consonants means, 
and of various individuals, both in the past and present, 
to whom it may be fitly applied. 

Cheek is one of those words which all persons under- 
stand but which it is difficult to define. It implies more 
than assurance or presumption, unless the latter are 
strongly qualified by adjectives, and yet it has no exact 
synonym. Separating the word from its associations, and 
we are inclined to believe that it is only a very strong 
expression for impudence or arrogance, and that in thus 
classifying it we may form a better idea of its signification, 
Then by cheek we mean complacent self-assertion that is 
unjustified by worth, wherever and in whatever way it is 
manifested ; that mean spirit which in the exercise of office 
and in society takes to itself position and power ; the 
exercise of will as regards other without securities for its 
proper sway : that defiant egotism which selfishly seizes 
upon all the prizes of life and wholly disregards the rights 
of hiiTnanity — in short, the apotheosis of conceit. 

We shall take our illustrations, as we have said, from 
the present as well as the past, and we hope thus to avoid 
all that may possibly seem to be invidious. The fact is 
patent that, if we accept the definition of cheek just given, 
it is one of the constituent elements of the human mind. 
Variations of this quality are easily traced in the annals 
of the world. It is very interesting to note the national 
modifications of cheek. The student of Greek comedy 
finds frequent and comical instances which give conclusive 
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proof that it was a characteristic of the Greek mind. In 
the Irishman it is often palliated by his native wit ; thus 
Swift is said to have suffered impertinence from his ser- 
vant because of his jocoseness. We all know how the 
Frenchman, covering his acts with the sham cloak of 
etiquette, and with an apparent politeness that only makes 
the offense more provoking, exhibits the coolest cheek ; 
while for the essence of this pleasant quality we must 
look to the vulgar Englishman or American. 

It is a great error which confounds true decision of 
character with mere presumption, and the real courage 
of conscious genius with unbridled arrogance. A more 
indiscriminate mistake could not be made. It was true 
moral bravery that gave Columbus and Luther strength 
in the presence of queens and popes. Burns, admired, 
f€ted and flattered by the aristocracy of Edinburgh, bore 
himself as a true and modest manf by the self-respct of 
natural excellence. A great political crisis in England 
calling upon a firm spirit, justified Pitt in taking his stand - 
at the head of state, in the midst of the uproar of opposing 
faction. When Ciesar encouraged the terrified boatmen 
in a storm, and commanded the pirates who had made 
him captive by the mere force of his will, assurance rose 
to sublimity; and again when stout-hearted Cromwell 
dissolved Parliament. But there are great crises which 
make the assumption of power instinctive. Yet even 
where the purpose and impulse are genuine and honest, 
this brazen element of cheek hides the gold of merit. 

" What was said by the Latin poet of labor— that it con- 
quers all things — is much more true when applied to im- 
pudence," wrote Fielding, which shrewd observation 
shows that human nature has not undergone a complete 
change since his day. Now-a-days, a certain amount of 
superficial knowledge, and some little verbal tact in con- 
junction with the element of cheek are of themselves 
sufficient to insure notoriety in print. The new phases of 
life and forms of action consequent upon the discoveries 
of modern science, and our inability to keep pace with its 
monstrous strides, may, in a degree account for this super- 
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ficiality. However this may be, certain it is that our real 
knowledge meets with mystery at every point of its hori- 
zon. And, wherever it is thus baffled, the temptation is 
great to contemn the delay of patient sober inquiry ; and 
greater still, to spurn all suspense after a few efforts at 
discovery have yielded us no insight. Then, impatient, 
headstrong, and with bold effrontery, we clear the barrier 
at a leap, and plunge into the abyss, with a brave resolu- 
tion to construct at least a phraseology which shall supply 
the want of knowledge. Do we not act thus, when on 
beholding some great and beautiful painting or statue, we 
glance at it for a moment and then utter trite unmeaning 
expletives that only serve to make known our ignorance ? 
We purchase a new book, turn its pages one by one, and 
our eyes glide carelessly along the words; perhaps our 
culture and education are such that we can understand 
many of the sentences, and it may be that we have a vague 
idea of what meaning the author would convey, but we 
are utterly incapable of appreciating the careful thought 
and spirit of the book, yet we lay it down fully satisfied 
that we are competent to pronounce judgment on it. 
Probably we are not qualified to write ten sentences in 
that book, and we believe that we comprehend fully the 
thought and labor there expended. The word cheek is 
abrupt and inelegant, but is our action worthy of a choicer 
term? 

Our every day experience bears witness to the reign of 
cheek. If we travel, the autocrats of car, steamboat or 
hotel take it upon themselves to direct our actions, and 
disdain explanation with amazing coolness. The most 
picturesque scenery is profaned by glaring advertisements ; 
our magazines and pictorial weeklies contain innumerable 
caricatures of juvenile cheek; "old shoddy" offers his 
criticism on Thomas' Orchestra and gracefully holds his 
gloved fingers to his ear, wrapt in admiration of the latest 
prima donna ; the corrupt swindler assumes a patronizing 
air towards his honest creditor ; the angular, passfe old 
girl acts the belle at the watering place, and utterly disre- 
gards the existence of modest loveliness and natural aris- 
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tocracy at her side ; cultivated and interesting ladies 
grace the wall at evening parties, while boys and girls 
absorb the room and conversation. Countless instances 
more provoking still can be cited in almost every depart- 
ment of human life, in the editorial and lecture fields, in 
politics, in art, science, and even in religion, all of which, 
should we deal plainly with them, may justly be consid- 
ered as coming within the province of our subject. We 
have even progressed so far, that anything Hke self-distrust 
is deemed equivalent to imbecility. No doubt there is 
another and a better side to this picture, but these in- 
stances show in a measure how real knowledge is often 
unrecognized, and the consideration which should make 
daily intercourse beautiful, is crushed out of sight by this 
selfish pertinacity and presumption. Our modes of living 
must certainly exert a bad influence over us, to give this 
element such alarming prevalence. The very vocabulary 
which contains such a word as cheek, indirectly attests its 
reign. 

Lastly, a few words may be said of our college world, 
and of its general tendency either to foster or destroy this 
unpleasant characteristic termed cheek. That it does not 
thrive well here, is our sincere belief, however antagonistic 
it may be to the popular opinion. There is a private dis- 
cipline at our entrance which we habitually regard as the 
special antidote for the bane of cheek. We speak of this 
experience as "taking the conceit out," and though the 
result is not always immediately apparent, yet self-estima- 
tion thus often receives a timely and a salutary check. It 
is certainly true that the shallow pretender soon feels the 
force of the fact that he will ultimately be found out; that 
he must prove his worth or acknowledge the superiority 
of others. As he advances in the course, countless influ- 
ences combine to excite self-distrust and self-dissatisfaction. 
His associates discover his true nature with unerring 
instinct, and, branded as counterfeit, he is cast aside as 
unworthy the attention of all fair-minded men. If his 
brazen cheek is not utterly destroyed by this banishment, 
its manifestation certainly is checked. The collegian is 
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quick to learn that modesty and merit are in truth as they 
are proverbially allied. 

If we would just reflect for a moment upon what the 
most of us are — merely individuals in the great herd — ' 
with merit to be proved if it exists at all, but probably it 
does not exist — we would never flatter ourselves that we 
were capable of gaining anything whatever, until we had 
in some way asserted our right to it. To speak plainly, it 
is nothing but overweening cheek, and a blindness to the 
degree of estimation in which, while as yet untried, we 
are likely to be held by the rest of mankind, that leads us 
into this error. G. M. T. 



AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF JOHN STUART MILL. 

OF Mill's peculiar theories, and their influence upon 
this century, we do not care to speak. Many of 
them have been tried within our own memory — and some 
successfully. Many others if received at all must await a 
distant future, and a few — none the less carefully demon- 
strated — are fast finding place in the " dust and silence of 
the upper-shelf." But in this last work of a great and 
original thinker, we can not but feel a lively interest. 
Given to the world after its author had so lately gone 
from among us, apart from any intrinsic merit it would be 
an esteemed relic. Yet is our veneration not entirely un- 
mingled with generous surprise. The volume comes to 
us with all the pleasantness of an unexpected legacy. Its 
author was the last man from whom we had reason to 
anticipate such a bequest. Not that it is unusual for some 
classes of men to leave some records of their lives. The 
novelist frequently interweaves with his narrative scenes 
from his own life, or even makes himself the hero of his 
own story. And some, distinguished in the more rugged 
fields of literature, have left formal autobiographies. But 
men given to the study of the more abstract relations of 
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truth, are apt to bury their own history in the magnitude 
of their discovery or research. 

But acceptable as it is from considerations of this nature, 
the work before us needs no such claims to recommend it 
to our sympathies. The noble aim for which it is written, 
the deep interest with which it is addressed to the living, 
has stamped it with a higher interest. It is the offering of 
no idle caprice or feeling of vanity in the mind of the 
author. He desires to give posterity a clear and honest 
account of the various influences brought to bear upon 
him during the whole course of his life. He narrates 
what he has done and written, and what he intended 
thereby to accomplish ; the opinions that he finally arrived 
at, and the difficulties through which he passed in reach- 
ing them. In short, he desires to bridge that almost 
impassable gulf which so often exists in the mind of the 
reader, between the man and what he has written ; and 
thus to give the world a guide by which his works may 
be studied and which may explain the most disputed 
points of his life. 

It is true that works of avowedly the same character 
are by no mefins rare. We can point to Goethe, Rousseau 
and a host of others. But it needs no close comparison 
to detect the difference between such records and the 
subtle analysis of Mill. Take for example Goethe's vol- 
umes. This, too, has been written, as he assures us, to 
explain the circumstances under which his works were 
produced, the examples which he followed and the theo- 
ries by which he was guided. But despite their similar 
aims, to compare this work with Mill's is little less than 
ridiculous. Their stories are as different as their lives. 
The picture that Mill has given us of his life is broken by 
few changes. It is sometimes regular even to monotony. 
But each incident marks the beginning of a new stage of 
mental growth. We are constantly disappointed at not 
getting a closer view of the author's private life. This Is 
the last fault that any one can find with Goethe's story. The 
mind of the reader is here gratified even to satiety with 
all manner of gossip. Anecdotes, descriptions, conversa- 
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tions, follow upon each other in an unceasing stream. 
Many of them are interesting. None are decidedly dull. 
But few of them have any bearing upon the author's later 
course of thought; and the professedly excellent aim of 
the work is subordinated to a mass of comparatively un- 
important incident. While Mill is describing the suc- 
cessive stages of mental progress through which he passed 
during a close study of Plato, Aristotle, and the schools 
of modern logic, Goethe is relating, in a most diverting 
manner, his recovery from the measles or chicken pox. 
And the chaste, decorous mention of the " most valuable 
friendship of my life," sounds tame indeed by the side 
of the numerous flirtations and liasons of the versatile 
German, We would not by this be understood to 
speak lightly of such works as those of Rousseau or 
Gdethe. Both contain much that is entertaining — much 
that is even valuable to know. Much of the difference 
between their biographies and that of Mill, may be the 
result of their respective creeds of philosophy. And 
doubtless each began his work with a similar object. But 
in the execution we do claim for Mill an infinite superior- 
ity over either of the other two. Excellent as their stories 
are, they are little more than biographies. A Boswell or 
a Lockhart might have compiled in their place works of 
equal merit. But Mill's book is a veritable autobiography 
whose place no other human agency could fill. It is the 
work of the individual to whom alone of all men is known 
the secrets of his own heart. 

It is plain from every part of this work that the author 
fully realized the responsibility of his undertaking. There 
is a boldness of assertion and criticism, a fearlessness of 
common opinion, that a work of a different character 
would scarcely demand and certainly not receive. The 
story of his life is told without any reservation. Of the 
men or doctrines which have had an influence upon his 
mental developments, little that is unfavorable has been 
said ; but where it is well that the whole truth should be 
known, they have not been spared. He no longer hesi- 
tates to differ from the opinions of his father. Not even 
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the Essay upon Government — that peculiar glory of the 
Mill philosophy^ — has passed unscathed. And sophistries 
which father and son hugged closely for the greater part 
of their lives are here frankly confessed. Whatever may 
have been the author's feelings upon these subjects at 
other times, his duty here was plainly not to them but to 
himself and posterity. This book, unlike his former 
works, could be subject to no revisions. When it would 
be given to the world, his work would be ended. These 
were doubtless the thoughts that confronted Mr. Mill as 
he wrote, and in full consideration of them, he has finished 
his task. Little room has, therefore, been left for doubt or 
speculation. Accustomed during his Hfe to the most 
searching analysis, he has almost reduced this history to 
the definiteness of a mathematical solution. Memory, 
association, accident,— those elements which enter so 
indefinitely into the vagaries of the Metaphysician — are 
followed out with almost unerring accuracy. While he 
does not deem it necessary to gratify our curiosity with 
minute and unimportant details, no event which is calcu- 
lated to throw any light upon his mental state in any 
period of his life, has been withheld. In such places, not 
the smallest circumstance seems unworthy of mention. 
The influence of the men whom he met, the books that he 
read or the creeds that he studied ; the places that he saw 
or the countries through which he traveled — nay, even 
the age, the surroundings, or the peculiar frame of mind 
in which he came in contact with them, are here recog- 
nized in all their subtle bearings upon character. Nor is 
this all. He has not given these facts as so many barren 
landmarks, leaving the reader to fill up the uncertain 
intervals. But every feature is plainly set forth. The 
most complex theory can be traced through all its wind- 
ings to the fountain source, until the whole working of 
his mind is laid bare and we are enabled to fathom the 
remotest idiosyncrasies of his character. 

Considered as a literary effort, the book ranks high. Its 
style is clear and concise. Its language is pure and digni- 
fied. While it sometimes rises to an eloquence, never 
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florid, yet graceful and tempered with a gravity befitting 
the nature of the work. There is little display of logic or 
argument. Such instruments had been well used in the 
author's former years, but they could add no weight here. 
It is the simple story of a man who has done with the 
subtleties of thought and returns to write the history of 
his life in words that the wayfaring man, though a fool, 
may understand. In the first two chapters the narrative 
must possess a sameness which is entirely foreign to the 
remainder of the work. But this, owing to the author's 
efforts to place clearly before his readers the circum- 
stances of his early education, rather than to any hesita- 
tion or lameness in the narrative. But after he has passed 
over the rigid discipline of his earlier years, and set forth 
as far as he deems necessary, the austere doctrines of his 
father, the work assumes the loveliest character. Indeed, 
until we have finished the first seven chapters, it has all 
the attraction of a well written novel. To borrow the 
heading of one of its own chapters, it is constantly " one 
stage onward." 

But perhaps the interest of the work culminates in the 
fifth chapter, where the author reaches a crisis in his men- 
tal career. Nothing could be more fascinating than his 
description of this attack and his subsequent recovery. 
From what he has said, we are led to believe that it was 
nothing more than a fit of mental depression to which 
men of more mature years and experience are at any time 
liable. A man of lighter cast of thought, or less secluded 
habits of life would have shook it off by an hour's conver- 
sation or a day's steady application to business. But to 
the young Mill, it was an insurmountable barrier. Nothing 
in that gigantic system of training through which he had 
passed, had looked forward to such a result as this. Time, 
instead of bringing him relief, only involved him more 
deeply. The logic of the schools was in vain, and even 
philosophy seemed to be brought before a higher court. 
Nature was not to be reasoned out of her own on the 
principles of the Socratic syllogism. The mental and 
moral feelings which he had sought to adapt so effectually. 
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were found to be something more than a bundle of memo- 
ries and associations. And his boasted creed and religion in 
which they were to play such a subordinate part, fell to the 
ground before they had even been attacked from without. 
In his own words there was nothing left for him to live 
for. For a spirit naturally so lofty and generous as Mill's, 
we can not imagine a more intolerable state of suffering. 
And his touching mention of it has thrown for us a shade 
of melancholy and romance over what we were wont to 
regard as a somewhat self-satisfied and prosaic life. This 
fit of despondency lasted during the winter of 1826 and 
1 827. But light came with the spring. It came as quickly, 
and in much the same manner as in Longfellow's story it 
comes to Paul Flemming. And it came too from a source 
whence least of all the young radical had expected it — 
from Marmontel's Memoirs. And here we confess that 
we have little sympathy with those who are wont to 
accuse Mr. Mill of a lack of natural sensibility and feeling. 
Indeed, since we have read this volume we have felt that 
he was a man of more than ordinarily strong poetical tem- 
perament. Nothing less could have exerted that deep 
sympathy with Marmontel's resolve, which in that dark 
hour of his own life roused all his energies into action. 
Call it a vivid imagination, a lively appreciation, or what 
you will, it was still an exalted sympathy with man and 
nature that transcends even rhyming couplets and senti- 
mental verse. 

But we pass to what he has marked as the third and last 
stage in his mental growth. This is introduced by the 
friendship of the woman who afterwards becomes his wife. 
The beginning of this relation would have seemed little 
auspicious to the least sanguine of men. The lady in 
question was already married to "an upright, brave, and 
honorable man of liberal opinions and good education, for 
whom she had a true esteem and the strongest affection." 
But the sequel proves how the life of a virtuous, talented 
and sensible woman may have a constant and most happy 
influence upon those around her, though separated from 
them by limits sharply drawn. For more than twenty 
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years this friendship existed in constant harmony with 
every other relation, before the consummation of a closer 
union. And it was not until 1851, two years after the 
death of her lamented husband, when — he at the mature 
age of forty-six and she but two younger — this lady be- 
came his wife, " For seven years," says he, " that hap- 
piness was mine — for seven years only." But if wc are 
to judge by his own words, short as it was, his good 
fortune was greater than that which has been granted to 
most of his class, from the time of Socrates down to 
some deceased within our own memory. When we 
consider the enthusiasm into which he is betrayed, as 
he speaks of the happiness of this period, we might 
think that he h d been led into the mistake of more 
ardent lovers. But all must acquit him here. The ex- 
tremely philosophical nature of this friendship ought to 
be proof against every doubt. Twenty years of waiting 
are indeed the stuff that romance is made of. But they 
are at the same time no mean test of character. And 
even in this last volume, he ascribes to her his highest in- 
spiration, and transmits her name to posterity in words of 
the deepest reverence. 

The remainder of the work records no radical change 
in opinion. But there is much valuable criticism, not only 
upon his own writings, but upon the changes that were 
then taking place. He lived to see many of his favorite 
projects realized. He lived to take an active part in pub- 
lic affairs without making the slightest compromise of his 
cherished theories. He lived, too, to see how impossible 
it was even then, to bring about many of the great re- 
forms for which he had labored so earnestly. We follow 
the story to the last page with undiminished interest. We 
lay down the volume with regret that the history of such 
a wonderful development might not have been longer con- 
tinued. But like all things human, it breaks off, unfinished, 
amid much work and many plans for the future. Short 
as it is, however, it gives us a fair picture of that higher 
life to which so few of us attain even in our best concep- 
tions. It is a life where every impulse is subordinated to 
5 
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one lofty, ever present ideal of duty — a life before which 
all those vulgar considerations of wealth, and power, and 
fame which most men follow, sink into their real insig- 
nificance. 

C. C. s. 



NOTABILIA. 



The Dunham Club, founded by Mr. Frederick W. 
Stevens, '58, and named by him in honor of George E. 
Dunh.-im, "59, is now in practical operation. We venture 
to predict that this re-establishment of club rowing will 
be referred to as one of the critical points in the devel- 
opment of college rowing. We are all familiar with the 
results which are anticipated in the way of improving 
the physique of the average collegian. They have been 
dwelt on as the chief advantage of tbe club system. But 
the general interest which will be excited will not be 
least among the accruing benefits. When a large number 
of men fee) an actual sense of ownership in the boats, and 
consider themselves oarsmen, even though of slight expe- 
rience, there will be more attention paid to the class and 
university crews, and to regattas generally. We enjoy 
looking atany game or sport the better we are acquainted 
with it. There is little pleasure to be derived from seeing 
a base ball game, unless one understands the reasons of 
the various maneuvers. The expert player watches 
every step in the progress of the game, as closely as if he 
were on the field himself. What if the spectators at a 
ball game knew as little of the science of the sport as 
they do that of rowing ! To be sure, regattas are appa- 
rently but little more than trials of endurance. The skill 
of the contesting oarsmen is only manifest to the specta- 
tors for the few seconds which they occupy in passing his 
position. It requires a more practiced eye to recognize 
the scientific stroke, to judge of the staying powers, and. 
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unbewildered by the number of the crews, to form a cor- 
rect opinion as to the issue of the race. 

This general diffusion of boating, apart from the under- 
graduate interest excited, will in after years make the 
graduates feel a deeper regard for boating affairs. What 
they once enjoyed they will be more willing to secure to 
others. 

It is too much to anticipate immediate popularity of 
the Dunham Club, but we are confident that when its 
opportunities are fully improved, and when the best 
method of management has been deduced, the wisdom 
and munificence of the founder will be alike appreciated. 

Now that the Athletic Association has emerged from 
the obscurity of a side show to the navy, and has estab- 
hshed itself on an independent basis, with the prospect of 
a constitution and by-laws, more may be expected of it. 
It probably meets the wants of the university more 
than any other organization, as the large number of en- 
tries at the spring meeting shows. Requiring no costly 
building or appliances, and demanding of the contestants 
no training beyond what they can recommend to them- 
selves, there is no reason why its meetings should not be 
more successful than ever. Under the present able man- 
agement, several important improvements are contem- 
plated, among which will be better accommodations for 
spectators at the park. The hurdle racing, jumping, 
and weight throwing, will be directly in front of the 
grand stand, so as to be in easy view of all. The Fresh- 
men ought to be particularly interested in this association, 
for doubtless within a few years Harvard and Yale will 
meet to decide the superiority in athletics. The former 
desultory attempts must be made to give way to organ- 
ized effort, in which alone is there hope of success. 

Our new chapel, besides a few other improvements 
over the present ancient structure, is to have a new organ. 
Considering the lavish display which the college is accus- 
tomed to make in music, the unlimited interest which the 
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graduates have taken in our devotional singing, the pride 
of the makers, who will wish to build worthy of them- 
selves and the institution, we might expect a noble instru- 
ment. A brief sketch lies before us. Messrs. Hook & 
Hastings of Boston have at last succeeded in combining 
discordant elements and have secured the contract. And 
what are we to have? Three manuals of 58 notes each, 
and a pedal of 30 notes ; in the Great Organ 1 3 stops ; 
swell organ, 13 ; solo organ, 8 ; pedal organ, 5 ; mechan- 
ical stops, II ; making in all 50 draw stops. The great 
feature is the reversed action, by which our spondaic 
Mus. Doc. can peer through his crystal orbs upon the 
entranced audience. It has been suggested that the seats 
in the Parquette be likewise reversible, so the Seniors can 
seek relief from the facial contortions of the choir by 
gazing at the fair faces in the gallery. The organ is to 
be blown by a hydraulic motor. This expense has been 
incurred in order to prevent tampering with the bellows 
handle. We regret to state that the motor will not 
operate the key-board. Though the number of tunes 
used at prayers is not large, and though the city water 
pressure is ample to supply power to play, in addition to 
the wind, it has been deemed best to have an organist as 
of old, to bring out the lights and shades of expression 
which give these tunes their peculiar charm. We have 
been unable to ascertain the pitch that will be adopted. 
If it is not unbecoming, we would like to suggest the 
standard orchestra pitch, in order that the organ might 
be effectively employed in conjunction with the Com- 
mencement orchestra- This will meet the hearty ap- 
proval of the choir, particularly of the first tenors, who 
will then have the long denied opportunity to display 
their voices in a suitable register. But unless the chapel 
receives some unforeseen impetus, there will be time 
enough to consider these and similar innovations. 

It has been the annual custom for the editors of the 
Lit. to offer for competition a gold medal. In point of 
fact tiie medal has been awarded but once ; the successful 
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man either having preferred the cash, or the editors being 
indisposed to be at the trouble of having the medal made. 
This medal was awarded to Andrew D. White, now 
President of Cornell. U was circular in form, nearly two 
inches in diameter. On the obverse, surrounding a beau- 
tiful picture of the college library, were the words: 
"Awarded to Andrew D. White. Merito ac Jure. Yale 
College, 1851." On the reverse, a balance is represented 
in which the pen weighs down the sword, beneath the 
cap of Liberty. Around this are the words, " Yale Lit- 
erary Magazine. Meriti Praemium." The present board 
have decided to offer a bona fide medal. Each competitor 
must comply with the following conditions: he must be 
a member of the academic department and a subscriber 
to the Lit.; his essay must be a prose article, and must 
not exceed in length ten pages of the magazine; it must 
be signed by an assumed name, and accompanied by a 
sealed envelope containing. the real name of the writer; 
and must be sent to Box 338 on or before Monday, 
Oct. 25th. The committee of award will consist of Prof. 
Carter, Prof. Beers and the chairman of the board. The 
names of the unsuccessful competitors will not be dis- 
closed. 



MEMORABILIA YALENSIA. 
Tradition, 

Which guides «s all in college as elsewhere, seems to have 
determined that this month our record, which purports to ex- 
tend from June 19 to October t, shall be largely given to the 
somewhat dry annals of Commencement week, and that the 
deeds of 

The Summer Vacation 

Shall be ignored. 'Tis pity, yet perhaps necessary from the 
circumstances. Those walks, those parties, those moonlight 
rambles and boat rides, where soul communed with self or 
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other self, — pages of Memorabilia have not to do with these 
nor could record them if they would. And we need not say 
the time has been improved by all, but especially perhaps by 
the Senior class. There are some of these who will confess to 
ties that bind, others who do not speak, look libraries. Per- 
haps it will be well for them no longer to dwell upon thoughts 
of vacation, but to turn with us to 

Commencement Week, 

The public exercises of which commenced with the Baccalau- 
reate Sermon of the President on Sunday, June 27. The text 
was from Phil, r : 9, 10 : " And this I pray that your love may 
abound yet more and more in knowledge and in all Judgment, 
and that you may approve things that are excellent." The 
consistency of the Christian life, faith and character with the 
highest intellectual culture was the application of the text, and 
the discourse, though in parts perhaps of necessity somewhat 
metaphysical, was unusually impressive. The speaker held 
the close attention of an audience unusually large. On Mon- 
day night the aesthetic tastes of '75 were ministered to by the 
last Glee Club concert they were destined to hear while in 
college, and the Club as if in view of this fact even outdid 
their previous record of good performance. A new feature of 
the concert was the introduction of Sophomore society songs, 
which have now become public property since the death of 
these societies. 

Presentation Day, 

Tuesday, the 30th, passed off very pleasantly. The exercises 
of the day began in the Chapel at 11 o'clock with the reading 
of the class poem and class oration ; the former by Eugene 
Bouton, of Jefferson, N. Y., whose subject was "Wonder 
Work," and the latter by Charles Forrest Cutter, of Prince- 
ville. Ill , on "Citizens and Leaders." At the conclusion of 
the oration President Porter spoke a few friendly words to the 
class, and the morning exercises were concluded by the sing- 
ing of the class ode, written by T. J. Lee. The class then dis- 
persed to the fair friends who were awaiting them, and at 
3,30 p. M. again gathered together to the reading of the class 
histories beneath the elms in front of South Middle. The 
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seats were arranged as customary, and in the center the class 
took their position and prepared themselves for the exposures 
which were to follow, by the use of the long clay pipe and the 
tranquilizing lemonade. The historians were S. R. Belts, 
Samuel Isham and A. F. Jenks, and their histories were in all 
respects models of this kind of writing, quite long, it is tnie, 
yet exciting the generally expressed wish that they had been 
longer. At the conclusion of the histories at half-past five the 
class proceeded to the library and went through the ceremonies 
of planting the ivy. Then came the march about the campus 
and the cheering in honor of the college buildings and of the 
different classes, after which the class, preceded by the band, 
marched to the residences of Pres. Porter, Gov. Ingersoll and 
Others, and returned to the fence before dispersing. The day 
itself was all that could be asked for. The traditional rain 
which has been supposed to be necessary to the occasion, did 
not make its appearance, and the coolness of the evening, to- 
gether with Lander's music and many blessed damozels, served 
to make the Senior Promenade Concert in the evening one of 
the best that Yale has ever seen. The same evening, also, 
occurred the 

5. 5. S. Commencement 

in the North Sheffield Hall. The platform was occupied by 
President Porter, ex-President Woolsey, B. G, Northrop and 
Prof. Brush. After prayer by Pres. Porter, extracts from the 
following theses were read ; i. Wells Cushman Lake (Dynamic 
Engineering), Lake Forest, 111., "On Iron in Architectural 
Construction;" 2. James Cunningham (Select), Pittsburg, Pa., 
"On the Influence of Geographical Locality on Settlement as 
Displayed throughout the United States ;" 3. Moses Bradstreet 
Bradford (Civil Engineering), Middletown, " On Tidal Drain- 
age ;" 4. Charles Hildebrand (Dynamic Engineering), New 
Haven, "On Screw Propulsion;" 5. William Arthur Pratt 
(Civil Engineering), New Haven, "On the Construction and 
Stability of Dams;" 6. Frederick Moncrieff Turnbull (Med- 
ical), Hartford, "On the Anatomy of ^(*rt« Virens" 7. Dwight 
Edward Pierce (Civil Engineering), New Haven, "On the 
Niagara Falls Suspension Bridge;" 8. Edward Day Page 
(Select), South Orange, N. J., "On the Effect of the British 
Poor Laws upon Labor and Wages;" 9. Julian Kennedy 
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(Chemistry), Struthers, O., "On the Mechanics of Rowing." 
The extracts were brief and interesting, especially the last by 
Mr. Julian Kennedy of the University crew, who, by the aid 
of appropriate drawings, demonstrated the superiority of the 
Yale stroke far more satisfactorily than has since been done, 
and his thesis received great applause. Then, after some ap- 
propriate remarks by Pres. Porter the audience, at the invita- 
tion of Prof Brush, promenaded through the rooms of the 
building, which were lighted and opened for that purpose. 

The Alumni Meeting 

Took place the following morning at half-past nine o'clock in 
Alumni Hall, and the meeting was called to order by the Rev. 
George Day, D.D., permanent secretary. Mr. Wm. Bliss, '25, 
was called to the chair and spoke with humor and with feeling 
of the history of the college in the past and of the character 
of its graduates. The permanent secretary then read from a 
pamphlet containing statements concerning the prosperous 
condition of the University, and also reported seventy-four 
deaths among the graduates during the past year against 
eighty-three for the year preceding. The oldest living grad- 
uate was stated to be the Rev. Thomas Williams, of Provi- 
dence, R. I., of the class of 1808, who was born Nov, 5, 1779. 
Speeches were made by the Hon. E. H. Roberts, '50, Hon. W 
iV. Phelps, 60, Hon. W. M. Evans, '37, and others. The out- 
bursts of applause were so frequent and hearty that it was 
surprising to see so many of the venerable fathers sufficiently 
recovered to be able to be present with decorum at the 

Law School Commencement 

In the Centre Church at 2.30 p.m. The building was well 
filled. First in order came the speaking for the Townsend 
prize, by members of the Senior class in the following order : 
I. Levi Kite, of Lancaster, Ohio, "Compromises in Political 
Legislation ;" 2. George Matthews Sharp, of Baltimore, Md., 
"The Monroe Doctrine;" 3. Greene Kendrick, of Waterbury, 
Conn., "Lord Erskine;" 4, Russell Walcott Livermore, of 
North Haven, Conn., " Compromises in Political Legislation ;" 
5. Samuel Oscar Prentice, of Preston City, Conn., " Lord 
Erskine." Though the speaking was all very superior the 
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award of the prize to S. O. Prentice, '73, was generally ap- 
proved. The prize speaking was followed by the oration of 
Hon. Daniel H. Chamberlain, LL.D., Governor of South Car- 
olina. Prizes were then awarded as follows: Totvnsend Pri%e, 
Jioo — S. O. Prentice, b. a., "75 ; Senior Jewell Examination 
Prize, $50 — Levy and Maybaum ; Senior Jewell Prize Pssay, $50 
— G. Kendrick, b. a., '75 : Junior Jewell Prize Essay, $50 — Wm. 
J. Mills; Belts Junior Examination Prize, J50 — Levy and Mayer; 
Civil Law Prize, ^60 — G. Kendrick, b. a., '75; Edwards Prize, 
$30 — W. Foster, b a„ '76. Wm. M. Evarls, Henry M. Day and 
S. T. Woodward, committee of award for the Townsend Prize. 
At 8 p. M. occurred the Law School reception at the rooms of 
the School in the new court house. The evening was also 
given over to 

Class Reunions, 

Such as the semi centennial of the class of '25, the triennial of 
'72, and festive meetings of the classes of '40, '45, '50, '60, '65 
and '69, in the different places of entertainment of the city. 
To none of these were we invited, but of the enjoyableness of 
the reunions, the wittiness of the speeches and the conviviality 
of the songs, the unanimous testimony of those present speaks 
strongly. The exercises were prolonged far into the morn- 
ing of 

Commencement Day, 

Thursday, July 1, the time set for the final bow and departure 
of '75. At a little after 9 o'clock, a. m., the procession formed 
in the usual order in front of the Lyceum, and thence marched 
to Centre Church, which was indeed well filled ; yea, crowded, 
as it were. The list of appointments has already been pub- 
lished in the May Lit. The Valedictory was taken by H. S. 
Gulliver, of Norwich, Conn., and the Salutatory by C. T. 
Russ, of Hartford. The exercises were listened to throughout 
with the greatest attention, the music, under the direction of 
Dr. StoBckel being good, and the speaking excellent. At the 
close of the valedictory President Porter rose to confer upon 
the ninety-three members of '75 the 
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Degrees 

For which they so long had toiled. The time-honored for- 
mula was pronounced, the class received the degree of B. A. 
with a becoming dignity and departed, we trust, much wiser 
men. The following degrees were also conferred : D. D,, Rev. 
L. L. Paine, Bangor, Me. (Yale '56); Rev. E. P. Parker, Hart- 
ford. LL. D., Gov. Samuel J. Tilden, of New York (Yale '37) ; 
Prof J. Clark, Northampton, Mass, (Vale '33) ; Prof Simon 
Newcomb, Washington. M, A., Hubert H. Bancroft (author 
of "The Races of the Pacific Coast"), and to the following 
former members of the college: David S Hart; Timothy 
Tredwell; O. H. Perry; H. T. Wiswall; H. W. Poole; C. J. 
Arms; R. J. Alden; F. Vincent, Jr. After prayer and bene- 
diction the people then dispersed and, it being now half-past 
one the Alumni immediately repaired to the 

Alumni Dinner 

In Alumni Hall. The hall was completely filled, and it was a 
pleasant sight to see the Alumni busily cramming without any 
fear of future examination or of being summarily hauled up 
by some tutor for " skinning." At 3 o'clock the president for- 
mally called the throng to order. The usual speeches and 
responses for the different classes were made and the meeting 
adjourned in time to garnish themselves for the 

President's Reception 

In the Art Gallery from 8 till ri. The reception is character- 
ized as the largest and most brilliant yet held. The ecstacies 
of the reporters for the morning press are pardonable in view 
of "Ladies in full dress with their escorts, pleasantly con- 
trasted with the antique pictures, the soft light admirably 
illuminating all." As is well known, the exhibition of paint- 
ings was not so fine as the previous year, in which the School, 
at a considerable expense and loss, obtained for exhibition 
many valuable paintings from private collections in New York 
city. There were all the old pictures, however, and some new 
ohes of merit, among which one by Prof. Weir attracted most 
attention. Thus ended the official exercises of the week, to 
which we will bid good-bye, with a list of the 
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Prizes 



Announced at Commencement: Berkeley Scholarship — Henry 
Moses Walradt, Chester, Mass.; Clark Scholarship — Henry 
Moses Walradt, Chester, Mass.; German Prize in the Junior class 
— George Ensign Bushnetl, Beloit, Wise, and George William 
Rollins, Hyde Park, Mass., equal ; Et^lish Composition in the 
Senior class — ist rank, Almet Francis Betts, Brooklyn, N. Y,; 
Samuel Rossiter Betts, New York City ; Lewis Fuller Reid, 
Chicago, 111.; Edward Wells Southworth, New Haven, and 
Henry Strong Gulliver, Norwich, Conn., equal. zd rank : 
Henry Moses Walradt, Chester, Mass.; Carl Thurston Chester, 
Buffalo, N. Y.; Charles Lothrop Noyes, New Haven. We 
hope these individual successes are as pleasant to those who 
obtained them as are the victories gained in 

Base Ball 

To the coll^^ in general. The first game of base ball since 
the publication of the last Lit. was the third and deciding 
game of the Harvard- Yale Freshman series played at Spring- 
field, June 25. The game was fairly played on both sides and 
resulted in a score of 17 to 4 in our favor. The full score is 
appended : 



Albert, I.. 
Haidiag, a.. 
Mead, c. 
Holmes, h.. 
Ha slings, r., 
Thayer, b., 
Richards, 
Page, p., 
Stack pool e, 



While the Freshmen at Spring&eld were winning laurels for 
the college, the University nine were quietly adding another 
victory to their list. Amherst had long desired to find of what 
sort of stuff Yale ball men were made. The pitching of Avery, 
and Bigelow's catching, as well as careful playing by the rest 
of the nine, decided the game in our favor as follows : 





LE. 

lb. 


K. 0. 


Morgan, c, 




< 4 


Mason, 1.. 




a 4 


Weeks, m., 




3 * 


WesMD, s.. 




a 3 


Smfib. ^'. W., h. 




3 3 


Carter, b.. 




1 4 


F. Smith, r.. 




a 3 


Downer, a., 




a 3 




17 


17 »7 


/nning,. 


I 1 


3 4 


Yale, 


I 7 


5 a 


Harvard, 
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Knight, p.. 

Bigelow.'c, 
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SianchBeld, [ 
Plimpton, o., 
ConcV b., 
Storbe, b., 
Pratl, 1.. 
Newman, s., 

Skeele, c. 



From Amherst the nine went to Boston and there won for Yale 
the first game of the series between the two rival universities. 
The playing was not very good on either side. The Harvard 
men appeared to be our superiors in fielding, but were no 
match for our nine at the bat. The score was as follows: 



Latham, r. f.. 
Hooper, p., 
Tyng, 3d b., 
Kent, isi b., 
Thayer, ad b., 
Emsi, l.r., 
Towi 













R. lb. 


Hoichkiss, c. f 


3 




Morgan. 3d b.. 


3 




Knighl, r. f.. 






Aveiy, p.. 






Carter, ad b., 


3 




Bigelow, c. 


5 




Jones, I3t b., 


5 




Smith, 1. f.. 






Wheaton, a. s., 


4 






a? 


9 «5 


Inningi, 


I 3 


3 ^ 


Yale, 






Harvard. 


a 


c 



Thatcher, c 



030 3— g 
o 3 I 0—4 

The second game of the series took place at New Haven on 
the Monday following. Our nine was sadly crippled. Avery 
was unable to play at all, and Maxwell who pitched and Bige- 
low who caught, were both suffering from sprained Ankles. 
Yet, notwithstanding these misfortunes, the nine was victorious 
and Vale won the championship. The score: 





s.. 






HARVARD. 








6. 




Hotchkiss, c. f„ 








Leeda, s. s., i 


Morgan, 3b., 








Latham, r. f., 3 


Knilht.r.f.. 








Hooper. 1. f., 3 


Carter, 3d b„ 








Tyng. 3d b., 3 
Kint, 191 b., 3 


Bigelow, c. 






3 


Jones, lb.. 








Thayer. 3d b., 3 


Maxwell, p.. 








Ernst, p., 3 


Smith, 1. f.. 








Tower, c. f., 3 


Wheaton, s. s., 







° 


Thatcher, c, . 




37 


II 


9 


a? 
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Yak. 43330000 o-ii 

Harvard, oaooaoooo— 4 

Earned ruDS: Haivatd, i. First bases on errors: Yale, S ; Hurvard, 6. 

Lert on bases; Yale, 5 ; Harvard, 5. Time of game: 3 hours 31 minutes. 

Umpire: W. C. Dole, Jr.. of New Haven. 

Since the beginning of the term the following games have 
been played: '76 vs. '77 Ac: 



•75. 



Kean, ad b., 
Stabler, %. s., 
Wells, c. 
Hiwle^, c. r., 
Doolittle, r. f., 
De Forest, 3d b., 
Rogers. 1st b., 
Jackson, t. f.. 



'77- 



Barnum, p., 
Bigelow, c, 
WKeaton, 9. s.. 
Walker, c. f., 

Abbott, r. f., 
Williams, istb. 
Clark, I. f., 
Judd, 3d b., 
Andrews, ad b.. 



78 vs. '76 Ac. 


■78. 












R. 




lb. 


Downer, a.. 










Wesron. s. s. 






3 




McCune, r.. 






5 




MKSon, 1. f.. 
















s 




Canfrp.,'" 










Smith, E., c. 










Mower, m.. 






3 




Smith, F., h.. 




2 


3 








n 


a7 


18 



Wells, !. f., 
De Forest, p., 
Hodgman. c. 

Stabler! s.'s., 
Dawes, b., 
Kean, h.. 
Doolittle, m.. 
Porter, r.. 



'78. 



7— ag 



The game between '78 and S. S. S. resulted in a victory for '78 ; 
score, 23 to 3. On Wednesday, Sept. 29, two games were 
played : '77 vs. '78; score in favor of '77, 6 to 4. '76 Ac. vs. 
S. S. S., score, 14 to 9 in favor of S. S. S. As for 

Boating, 

The regatta at Saratoga was a success so far as system and 
order were concerned. The result we could have wished dif- 
ferent, but hardly dared to expect it, so many were the diffi- 
culties under which the crew labored. The times of the crews 
are as follows : 
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I St — Cornell, iM3i 

ad — Columbia, iT'Ojj 

3d — Harvard, 17.05! 

4th — Datimouih, i7.iof 

Sth— Wesleyan, 17.14! 

6lh— Yale, I7.i4} 



7th — Amherst, 
Sih— Brown, 
9th— Williams, 
loih — Bowdoin, 
Iith— Hamillon, 



The statistics of the three leading crews and of c 
give below ; 

CoRNEU. — Red and Wkiit. 



Nunc. 




Clus, AK« 


T. N. Ostrom, . 
C. C. King. 




'76 34 




■75 a6 


J. L. Jarvis, 




'78 34 


A. R. Gillis, 




'75 34 


D. 0. Barto, . 




■77 33 


J. S, Waterman. . 




'77 a I 


Costume, natural 


Boat built 


by Waters. 




Columbia— 


BlMi an4 WkiU. 


J. T. Goodwin, 
C. S. Boyd, 




■76 33 




■77 30 






•78 18 


J. G. Murphy, 
E. E. Sage. . 




'77 35 




'77 ao 


I. A. Sprague, 




•76 ao 


Coslume, natural. 


Boat buili 


by Fearon. 




Harvard.— Crimion. 


W.J. Otis, 

C. W. Wetmore, . 




'76 31 




■75 ai 


D. C. Bacon, . 




'76 31 


W. R. Taylor, 




'77 33 


MonigomeQ- James, 




■76 31 


F. R. Appleton, 




'75 30 


Costume, natural. 


Boat built 


by Blakey. 




Yale 


—BlMt. 


R. J. Cook, 
I. Kennedy. 
C.N. Fowler. . 




■76 36 




■75 33 




■76 33 


D. H. Kellogg. . 




■76 31 


W. C. Hall, 




■75 30 






■75 31 



The single scull race was won by J. Kennedy, '75. Time, 14 
min. 2\\ sec. On Saturday, Sept. 35, a university meeting was 
held to lake action on the revision of the constitution. The 
report of the committee was accepted and the constitution 
adopted. A committee was appointed to draft resolutions 
thanking the crew for their faithful work at Saratoga. A sec- 
ond meeting was held Sept. 29th for the election of oiRcers, 
E. P. Howe, "76, was elected President; J. Kennedy, Vice- 
Pres.; F. W. Davis, Treas., and N. U. Walker, Sec'y. While 
the college has thus been showing a proper regard for its 
athletic interests, the 
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Studies of the Term 

Have not failed of their proper share of attention. They areas 
follows : Seniors — Human Intellect, Pres. Porter ; Polit. Econ,, 
Prof. Sumner; History of Civilization, Prof. Wheeler; Ger- 
man (Die Piccolomini), Prof Carter. Juniors — Chaucer, Prof. 
Beers; Thucydides, Prof Packard; Logic, Mr. Phelps; Physics, 
Mr. Thatcher; Calculus, Prof Newton. Sophomores — Trigo- 
nometry, Mr. Hoppin ; Horace, Mr. Wilson; Conic Sections 
and Analytics, Prof Newton ; Demosthenes, Mr. Morrow. 
Freshmen — Geometry, Prof Richards; Algebra, Mr. Denslow; 
Livy, 5th book, Prof. H. P. Wright ; Livy, 21st and zzd books, 
Mr. Beckwith ; Odyssey, Mr. Richardson. The Freshman 
class is lai^e, numbering 200 in the published lists, and their 
devotion to the above-mentioned studies has struck the Lit. in 
its canvassing tours as one of the 

Items 

Of interest. Many of them also take a commendable interest 
in foot ball, the season for which is now returned. A meeting 
was held Sept. 18, at which McKnight was elected President 
of the club; Atwater, '77, Secretary; Davis, '77, Treas., with 
Arnold, '76, as captain of the eleven. A match between '76 
and '78 was arranged for Sept. 19, but '78 failing to appear, '76 

obtained the game by default. The good feeling between 

the students and the police, if there be any, was somewhat dis- 
turbed on June 29, the day of the second Harvard ball match. 
The students who remained in town proceeded to celebrate the 
victory. An immense blue flag with a much smaller crimson 
one at half mast was hung from the weather-vane of the 
Chapel, while at the corner of College and Chapel streets can- 
non crackers were fired and all the proceedings of a Fourth 
of July were gone through with. The students being requested 
by the policemen to desist, retired to the campus and were pro- 
ceeding to carry on the celebration there, when what seemed 
to us a very unjustifiable descent was made by the police upon 
the throng. Thirteen were arrested and carried to the police 
station and next day had the pleasure of settling the matter 

by the payment of a fine of ten dollars apiece. The work 

on the new Chapel is slowly progressing, though when it will 
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ever be completed is a problem. The plans have been several 
times changed, the last being in the building of two towers on 
the west side. The building, which was originally commenced 
as a fine specimen of Decorated English, will, when completed, 
furnish types of every known species of architecture. It is, 
however, to have a new organ, which Dr. Stceckel thinks will 
be a very fine one. The additions to the college library dur- 
ing the past year amounted to 4^25 volumes and 3,250 pam- 
phlets. The society library also received 700 new volumes. 

Cook and Dawes, "76, wilt publish the Banner, and Porter 

and Trumbull, '76, the Potpourri. The Freshmen society 

elections were given out Sept. 25: if. 2. £., 35; J. li., 74; 
/'. N., 28. Mathematical prizes were given in the Sopho- 
more class as follows: ist prize, McDonald and Taft; 2d, 
Morse and R, W. Wilcox ; 3d, Kel'sey, 



Mr. William C. Wood who died at New Haven by his own 
hand on the isth of last July, was graduated at Yale In 1868. 
He took the Salutatory in a class in which he was the youngest 
member, reaching the highest stand but one in the records of 
the college. During the year 1869-70 he was connected with 
college as tutor. In April, 1872, after a year's absence in the 
West, he came back to New Haven and resided here till his 
death, studying with great success in the Sheffield School and 
in some of the graduate courses. 

His chosen study was higher mathematics, in which the 
wonderful clearness and rapidity of his mind fitted him spe- 
cially to excel. With little taste for the languages or polite 
letters, he yet made a painstaking and thorough teacher of the 
classics both as college tutor and as a private instructor. In- 
deed, the most faithful accuracy marked whatever work he 
did. He was almost morbidly conscientious and had no talent 
for taking things easily. Under a seemingly even and cheer- 
ful temper lay a nervous weakness of constitution which made 
the pressure of responsibility sometimes painful. 

He took much interest in speculative and social questions, 
reading thoroughly, thinking acutely and always glad to dis- 
cuss his favorite subjects with his friends. He dealt truthfully 
with himself as he did sincerely with others and followed the 
conclusions of his reason wherever they led him. 
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His character was one of rare beauty and transparency. 
The impression which it left on onecan be no better conveyed 
than in words which were spoken of another : " Ses qualit4s 
simples et modestes ressembiaient & de grandes lignes pures 
que I'oeil saisitsans peine et tout d'abord; en un quart d'heure 
ou le connaissait, et il inspirait la confiance, siaon I'admira- 
tion." 

The guilelessness which distinguished him came not more 
from inexperince of what is sometimes called " life," than from 
a candor which had nothing to hide and a trustfulness which 
thought no evil. He had the purity of a girl and a fine sim- 
plicity in tastes and habits. He had every instinct of a gen- 
tleman ; a sweet and cordial manner and a willingness — even 
eagerness — to oblige. His lack of brilliant social gifts and 
his quiet way of life kept him somewhat retired from notice. 

It seems hard to say, but some of his friends will sadly think 
of him as really too good — as one " of whom the world was 
not worthy." He had the extreme sensitiveness which is the 
weakness as it is the beauty, of many noble hearts. Perhaps 
if there had been mingled in his composition some little of 
that healthy earthiness, of that self-seeking and self-assurance, 
of that fondness for pleasure and weariness in duty of which 
most of us have so much, he might still have been with us. 



Frank Lansing Grinnell, of the class of '75, died at the 
residence of the Hon. W. D. Bishop in Bridgeport, Saturday, 
Sept, II. On the Tuesday preceding his death Grinnell came 
from Milford, where he was spending the summer, to Bridge- 
port, to engage in a game of ball at the latter place. Before 
the game commenced, by chance he was struck in the back of 
the head by a base ball. He immediately fell unconscious to 
the ground and was carried to the house of Mr. Bishop, but 
only lived until the next Saturday evening. 

The circumstances of Grinnell's death are so sad that it is 
impossible for even a stranger to write unfeelingly, but to his 
many college friends the loss is indeed irreparable. A gentle- 
man in every sense, a true friend, a pleasant and considerate 
companion, he will be remembered and mourned by all who 
ever knew him. 
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The funeral took place from Audubon Park, New York city, 
Wednesday, Sept. 15. Carrington, McBirney, Landon, Russ 
and Richards, of '75, were among the pall bearers. 



The committee appointed by the Senior class, S. S. S. to 
draft appropriate resolutions concerning the death of Frank 
W, Crowell has reported as follows: 

Whereas. It has pleased God to lake from us out class fiiend and class- 
mate, Frank W. Crowell. 

Resahied, That, while we cannot question infinite wisdom, we mourn him 
as one whose talents and nohle character endeared him to all of us. and we 
cannot but look upon his death as a personal sorrow. 

Rttolvid. That we desire respectfully to present to the bereaved ramilj- o( 
our departed friend, our heartfelt sympath)' and these resolutions as coming 
from those who knew and loved him. 

Reselvtd, Thai these resolutions be ptiblished in the college papers. 
H. A. Miller. 
[Signed] 1. L. Houghteling, 

J. M. Cunningham. 



BOOK NOTICES. 

New Haven : Judd * 

The author of this work was rather infelicitous in his selection of a title. 
It is of so lugubrious a sound that it would, of itself, deter most persons 
from a perusal of the book. The scene of the story is laid in Russia, over 
which country the author is at times frantically enthusiastic. The charac- 
ters are decidedly of a cosmopolitan order, and portrayed with very little 
vigor or grace. The plot is of the " Monte Christo" style, only not quite so 
much so. The book is replete with startling scenes and incidents, harrow- 
ing enough to arouse the strongest emotions in the soul of the reader. The 
style is highly dramatic, approaching the bombastic, and at times borders on 
the ridiculous. The following is a fair sample: " His eyes glowed like those 
of a beast of prey. Had his faithless wife and her bold seducer really 
escaped his vengeance?" A pitiless, unrelenting father is one of the char- 
acters. This gentleman reminds one forcibly of a prize-fighter. When vis- 
ited by any emotion his fist falls heavily, cracking to pieces costly marble- 
lop tables, or he strides wildly up and down the room, waving aloft letters 
containing unplensani intelligence. There is also the usual villain, who 
plays his part in a weak, spiritless manner. The interest of the story centers 
on a nephew of the stern gentleman mentioned above, and a young girl, the 
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illegitimate offspring of ihe same. This young couple, ;i(lei passing through 
many (rials, at last reach the lung-wishcd-for bliss. We would advise those 
who only like a story on account of its pleasant ending, to read this one, as 
they will be amply repaid at the finish, for all trouble Ihey may have expe- 
rienced while wading through it- 



School, late fellow of Trinity College, Oxford. New York: Harper & 

Brothers, 1875. New Haven : Judd k While, 

To unite what have popularly been considered opposing tendencies, seemt 
to be the present aim of politics, science, and religion. It is apparently the 
professed purpose of t\ic fuilitaliaa of " Mohammed and Mohammedanism," 
if Dot of the lectures themselves, lo show that the bounds which divide [he 
religions of Christ and of Mohammed are not allogether insuperable. 
While few may go so far as Ihe author in asserting that " Christianity and 
Mohammedanism have the same spirit, (he same hope, if not the same failb." 
yet, if we accept Mr. Smith's premise that " Islamism will never yield its 
power in the East to Christianity." we must agree with him in the hope that 
" Mohammedans may learn something from Christianity, which will make 
them not less but more Christian than before." Bui lu show ihal Moham- 
medanism has much lo learn from Christianity, is not the sole aim of Mr. 
Smith's book. He essays 10 prove ivhat is a tar more important fact, viz: 
Ihal Mohammed has good claim to he acknowledged as a direct benefactor 
of his counlry and of Ihe human race. While most of his readers will prob- 
ably dissent from the high estimate which Mr. Smith places upon Moham- 
med, yeE all must admit Ihal bis grounds for ihe position are well taken, thai 
he reasons ably, and that in point of style little fauli can be found. 

The lectures were originally written for delivery before a small circle of 
friends. The hare fact that they were considered of sufGcieni merit to be 
given before the Royal Institution, is of itself suilicient praise. To the many 
who know little or nothing concerning Mohammed, this book will be of 
interest, and It wilt, we trust, prove of benefit to the far greater number of 
readers, whose knowledge of Mohammed, of his life, and of his religion, is 
clouded with misconception and warped by prejudice. 
Bathttdn's Popular Sesorts. 

A superior work, illuslraled by one hundred and fifty-two wood cuts. The 
plan is 10 give a general but sufficiently minule description of the many 
pleasure resorts of this countrj-, together with a discussion, resulting many 
limes in a description, of the best routes by which they are to be reached. It 
is proposed to issue such a book annually, and the present volume repre- 
sents the third year's experiment. A beautiful publication, its utility or 
rather its success may be questioned. True it is that if the many, who start 
blindly In the beginning of Ihe summer to spend the season in some pleas- 
ure resort, would but stop to consider the relative advantages of the different 
places, their decisions would be in many instances wonderfully altered. The 
majority go where associations or company lead them, and but few would 
think of silting down and selecting from a book a place in which to summer. 
.^gain ihe people of this country have, through Ihe manifestly paid for adula- 
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lions of instllulLons by the press, I osl confidence in (he good faith of any re pre- 
seDlalions concerning hotels and railroads. This disposition, although unjust 
as it may be in the present instance — and undoubtedly is as far as our personal 
knowledge is concerned — will work adversely to the enterprise. Such are 
some of (he objections urged against it. Yet in theory the plan is certainly 
commendable, and the book, well edited and neatly published, has our best 
wishes for its success. 



Immense as (he under(aking may seem, (he tide of the work truthfully 
sets forth its character and intention. All progress thai has been made or 
even attempted in science or industry, is related with great minuteness and 
accuracy, and, edited by Spencer F. Baird, of the Smithsonian Institute, its 
information is given an additional charm from the fact of its being official 
and trustworthy. Mathematics, Astronomy, Chemistry, Geography, Zoology, 
Geology, Botany, and Agriculture find free scope for their latest theories in 
its pages. Not content with collegiate and professional sciences, it descends, 
if it is a descension, to discuss domestic and household economy, then rises 
again to the history of Technoiogy, the liberal arts, and Medicine. This is 
(he fourth volume issued, and contains as contributors Prof. Verrill and Dr. 
E. S, Dana, of the college. To us these names are sufficient to insure accu- 
racy and scholarship, and those interested in political economy and (he gen- 
eral progress of the nation, will find no more interesting work. 

Triasun Treve Series. Burlesque. Boston ; Wm. F. Gill & Co, New Ha- 
ven; Judd& White. 

" Little Classics" and " Treasure Trove Series" are similar in their nature 
and scope. A choice selection of short readable sketches are gathered 
together and compiled in convenient form. In theory the plan seems per- 
fectly feasible, and ill-success can result only from the poor taste of the edi- 
tor, tipon whom devolves (he power of selection. Bu( (here is no necessity 
(O chronicle this misfortune in the Treasure Trove Series. Dickens. Curtis, 
Hood. Lamb, Irving, Twain, and Thackeray are contributors, who should 
certainly give uncommon interest and character to a work. Those who de- 
sire to pass a half hour or so in pleasant literary relaxation, will find no bet- 
ter opportunity (han (hat aRbrded by BurUsque. 

Felilics far Young Atiitricani. New York: Harper & Brothers. New Ha- 
ven: Juddft White. 

The average American student is shamefully ignorant of the questions of 
the day, political and economic. Nor is our legislative system or even the 
primary functions of government as familiar to men of intelligence as is to be 
desired. Several recent works are calculated to correct (his defect, bu( we 
know of none as attractive as Nordhoff's '■ Polities for Young Americans." 
So^simple as to be readily comprehended by the young, as its title implies — 
it nevertheless is an equally profitable hand-book for (hose of more mature 
years. So condensed are these important principles and Issues thai the 
whole subject is comprised in 300 pages, to which is added an appendix, 
with •■ the Articles o( Confederation, The Constitution of the U, S„ The Dec- 
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laration of Independence, and Washingion's Farewell Address." Four 
pieces of lileratuie of great historic value, and indisaolubiy connected with 
the history of our country. 

BOOKS RECEIVED. 

The SaUhtl SerUi. Boston : Wm. F. Gill & Co. New Haven : Judd & 
White. 

Songt of the Year. Cincinnati. O. : Robert Clark & Co. 

Rupfis ColiitHon of Thirty Thousand Names 0/ Jmmigranls in Pennsyhia- 
nia. Philadelphia: J. Kohler. 



EDITOR'S TABLE. 

The editorial heart grew melancholy as the eye glanced over the huge pile 
of papers which [he mails of eleven weeks had accumulated. But on closer 
inspection it was found that it would not be necesEary to devote the remain- 
der of the college course to a careful reading of this mass of prim. First we 
concluded thai it was hardly our sphere to indulge in exterided criticisms of 
all the great popular journals, and when these had been taken away our pile 
had dwindled. Then we came upon the communication of the man who 
lives near Plymouth Rock, and who wants to advertise his garden seeds and 
pay in seeds. He failed, however, to captivate this board as did also the 
starch man who would send on the requisite amount of his stock in hand, 
on receipt of magazine containing the advertisement. In this way the pile 
sifted down (ill It entirely lost its frightful proportions. Then came the 
Commencement numbers of the various college publications. On persual of 
these we would simply state that in our opinion there has been a most won- 
derful flood of new and valuable ideas poured out upon an ungrateful people. 
From Bowdoin to Santa Clara there has been one continued burst of elo- 
quence, as the heroes of '75 passed up and out. t)\e La Faytllt Colligt Journal 
is the champion Commencement issue, according to our reckoning, as it 
contained over thirteen pages of that subject in an issue of twenty. 

Among the Qrsi of the September issues which came into our hands was 
the Cornell Era. The £ra is a little inflated with victory, so to speak. We 
remember, however, that Yale once felt much the same, and can excuse a 
little self-congratulation. We think that the sixty men who followed the 
blue over the course in 1873. would incline to differ from Ellis Ward, when 
he says, as is reported in the Era ; " I don't see that she (Yale) has got the 
English stroke, American, or cross between. And she won't win as long as 



ihey stick t 
•The Jun< 



lumber of the Union College Magatine put in an appearance about 

tae same time. As a whole the magazine is quite readable. The poem, from 

which the following stanza is taken, is written on the wreck of the Atlantic, 

and seems to lack in some points the excellence of Tennyson or Longfellow. 

" And many stood upon the dock 

With beating heart and anxious look. 

With heavy sigh and moan. 
The aged parent parts his boy. 
His cherished idol, hope and joy. 

Who's now forever gone. 
The husband leaves his charming bride. 
His glory, comfort, joy and pride. 

To seek a happier home. 
They part, and anxiously await 
The meeting based on time and fate." 
The Vassar Miscellany, also a Commencement number, is one of the best 
exchanges we have read. The little poem beginning, 
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" My lilies in the iwilight hold 
Each chat ice slender, — " 
is specially beautiful. We cegret that ihe Misctliany received an imperfect 
copy of the May Lit. We will utgt our printers la greater care in the future. 
The editor of the Owl has evidently got tired of heing "set on." He 
makes several forcible statements in reeard 10 the " inanity of criticism." 
We sympathize with him, and hope he will not in his own language, "nail at 
fourth rat lo his barn-door," in the person of the LtT. The child's story is 
pretty good. Father tries to learn Johnnie to spell ant and apt, and on 
Johnnie's failure, compells him 10 swallow the words cut out of the book, 
when the following conversation ensues, as told by Johnnie. "Oh. father," 
I said, " they will be sure to disagree with me ; and if you go for to mak me 
swallow all the an mals I can't spel, I shall be a complect No A's Ark soon." 
" Yes," says falher, "and if you cant spel by the time you have all the an 
mals down, I will send down Sem, Cham and Japhet to lake care of them 

Unpaid subscriptions, the sins of deligent members of the Antevenenean 
Society, and (be natural disiructiveness of students give a gloomy tone to 
the editorial mailer oi (he Amherst Student. We exhort them to remember 
[hat while "there is life there is hope," and give us something livelier next 

The sentiment of Ihe following poem the IVUliatm Alhtnam seems a little 

vague. 

" How could you shine 
And foam in the chalice clear ! 

"And I wasthine, 

" And I held your friendship dear ; 
" But every drop of wine 1 spilt 

•■ Was a drop of life, to me, 
" And now that I've wasted you all, fair wine, 

" I've wasted my life with tbee ; 
"Oh wine, fair wine! 
"Ohilfe, sweet life! 

" You were wasled, alas, on me." 
The Crimion and Advatatt are as ever at the head of Ihe weekly college 
press, k Yale edilor can never read one of these papers without a longing 
for a little ot the poetic spirit vfhich blesses Harvard. We ihink the Crimioit 
a little severe on Ihe Record, bul do not imagine any serious result from the 
controversy. The Advocate opens the question of, wtihdrawtug from the 
Association of Rowing Colleges, but does not commil itself to either course. 
There are some college publications which are better than ihe Baits Studtnlt. 
Its outside appearance is not attractive. Thai there is variety inside, we will 
admit, when we compare the essay on " The Relation of Aesthetic Culture 
to Morality," with ■' lihum's First Essay." The following " grind" 00 Vassar 
is not bad. A oapei says that the Vassar girls are going to have a wash. 
That's right. " Cleanliness is nem to godliness." 

We clip the following stanza from a pnem in the /n/in^^ £/>»i»t entitled, 
"To my 'Chum' asleep." 

" Time floweth on ; he heeds it not. 

Nor lias a knowledge ofits How ; 

He hath no thought, nor knoweth, what 

During his quiet sleep may grow." 

To our co-temperaries the Kecord and Courant, wo give our best wishes 

and beseech them to handle our venerable bones with as much care as 

passible. At forty we cannot expect to show the same sprighlliness as in 

the days of our youth. We will endeavor 10 do our best, however, to please 

our young friends, and ask only the consideration due loageaod experience. 
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TENNYSON'S QUEEN MARY. 

THE reign of Queen Mary extended from 1553 to 
1558; the history of this period Froude has written 
in the fifth and sixth volumes of his History of England; 
the most interesting incidents of these times Tennyson 
has reduced to verse. He has done this with ingenuity 
and w^ith skill ; he has added new matter illustrative ; the 
picture he has given is of great interest. 

With regard to the historical accuracy of this work, 
Tennyson has followed Froude, and the criticisms upon 
that history will apply almost equally well in this respect, 
to this drama. The view of Queen Mary is Froude's, 
So, also, in the characters of Cranmer, Elizabeth, Pole, 
and the other principal characters has Tennyson been 
faithful to his historian. Whether the character of Cran- 
mer be not too favorably drawn, or whether he were not 
much more implicated in the plots against the queen than 
either Tennyson or Froude would have us think, are 
judgments to which this writer, for one, is strongly in- 
clined, but which were more profitably discussed in a 
review of Froude than here. 
VOL. XLI. 8 
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The number of characters in this drama is forty- 
four, embracing nearly all the persons ot prominence 
in Mary's reign, and the play is about as much concerned 
with one of these as with another. There is, therefore, no 
plot, only the natural succession of events in historical 
order. Thus, take the first act. In the first scene, the 
Queen goes in procession through Aldgate, amid the vari- 
ous comments of a throng; the second scene shifts sud- 
denly to Lambeth palace, where Peter Martyr is intro- 
duced, urging Cranmer to fly from the queen's resentment : 
the third scene, in like manner changing, brings us to St. 
Paul's Cross and to Father Bourne preaching to a throng ; 
to Courtenay and to Noailles : the fourth gives a dialogue 
between Courtenay and Elizabeth ; the fifth brings before 
us the queen and her fanatical devotion to Philip. The 
reader, from his experience of other dramas, might pre- 
sume that in the succeeding acts attempts would be made 
to unite these various scenes, bringing the different per- 
sons together around one common object of interest. 
Not so, however. In the next act we have the details oi 
VVyatt's resurrection ; in the next after, the queen's mar- 
riage and the submission of the Commons, Elizabeth of 
Woodstock and Philip in the palace. The fourth act is 
occupied with the burning of Cranmer. The fifth is 
crowded with many various incidents immediately pre- 
ceding the death of the queen. 

Regarded, now, as a series of historical pictures, this 
drama has, in an eminent degree, that fidelity and exact- 
ness which we require in such pictures. Hardly a figure 
or an incident has been introduced without a warrant 
from the event. The characters are all clearly and dis- 
tinctly drawn, those of Gardiner and of Pole with vivid 
effect. The pitiable life ot the queen is treated of with a 
delicacy for which, in my judgment, Tennyson has not yet 
been awarded a sufficient praise. In short, the feelings 
and sentiments of nearly all classes of society in those 
times are here quite accurately depicted, and this is a 
great thing to have done. 

Regarded as a work of art, in the technical sense of the 
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term, and subject to the rules of criticism pertaming to a 
drama, this play has many and grave defects. How com- 
pletely Tennyson has broken all the dramatic unities, the 
analysis 1 have given must make evident. Now though 
opinions may differ with regard to the unities of time and 
place, there cannot be, nor has there ever been, any disa- 
greement among critics as to the obligation of the unity 
of action properly understood; for it is proved both by 
induction and by dedudtion ; it runs through all the arts ; 
the greater a work of art is, the more it has of this unity. 
Wherein nature differs from art is, in fact, in its lack of 
this unity, in its prontiscuousness. All that the artist rep- 
resents is in nature. — but the gold is in the quartz, the 
ugly and the beautiful, the good and the evil lie in confu- 
sion together. In such proportion as the work of art 
evolves from this complexity a true unity, is it great, and, 
it may be, many fold more beautiful than the materials 
from which it is formed. We see piles of stone and mar- 
ble lying upon the ground, and may conceive of each 
piece as possessing some beauty. Is the building, when 
completed, the sum of all these individual excellences? 
Not necessarily ; it may be the Parthenon, possessing 
more beauty than all other piles of stone and marble upon 
earth, and this because the stone and marble are no longer 
stone and marble, but represent an idea, an idea of beauty 
and sublimity. So with all great works of art, and 
thereby, to look at the matter a little differently, the 
mind, instead of being led from detail to detail, each of 
which in turn effaces the other, is placed, as by a single 
trait, upon an eminence, whence the whole is displayed to 
view. 

Accordingly, for these thoughts are common, I find, 
prefixed to the edition of the Piccolomini, now being 
read by the Senior class, these lines from Die Kiinstler, in 
justification of Schiller's course. 

" Was die Nalur auf ihrem grossen Gangc 
In weiten Fernen auseinander zjehl, 
Wird auf dcm Schauplalz. im Gesange. 
Der Ordnung lekh( gefassies Glied." 
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That magnificent trilogy is, indeed, its own justification, 
though far from being the best example of this truth. 
Tennyson, however, has completely disregarded the law 
of unity of action, and, from this cause, to me, at least, 
this drama seems faulty to a degree for which its minor 
beauties fail to atone. In consequence, also, of this defect, 
Tennyson stands before us rather as the historian than the 
poet. The deeds of his characters are faithfully, some- 
times even vividly, portrayed; but in simple justice to 
Froude, it should be said that he, before Tennyson, had 
related these same deeds with perhaps, on the whole, even 
more faithfulness and vividness. Now in history we in- 
fer the character from the acts. So also in the drama, in 
reahty. But the triumph of the drama is to make us feel 
that we know the character better than the acts, and could 
deduce the acts from the characters. Of this power, how- 
ever, so conspicuous in Shakespeare, there appears little 
in Tennyson. 

If this drama be compared with Ckastelard, the loss 
it has incurred by these defects will plainly appear. It 
may be objected that Swinburne's Queen Mary, 

■' Swifi and while 
And subtlj warm and half perverse," 

is historically a much more attractive character than 
Mary of England, so that in consequence the younger 
poet has advantage. In all other respects, however, the 
natural advantage was all on Tennyson's side. Mere his- 
torical interest would make us desire to know of Gardi- 
dines, of Pole, of Cranmer, while we could have no such 
feeling for the selfish voluptuary, Chastelard. But, by 
scrupulously observing the dramatic unities, Swinburne 
has with genius given us in Chastelard an idea of passion, 
love, devotion, sacrifice, which burns itself into the mind, 
making more impression than all Tennyson's forty-four 
characters put together. 

I have criticised this work in this entirely general man- 
ner because nearly every paper of any note has had a re- 
view of this play, going in the opposite direction. Some 
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of the admirers of Tennyson have wished to have this 
drama considered as the equal of the masterpieces of 
Shakespeare. Look at this passage, and then at this, they 
say, where will you find a finer one ? ergo, — yet the story of 
the pedant who would sell his house in a similar manner 
is quite familiar. 

This drama is, in all respects, curiously un-Tennyson- 
ian. It fails to show the skill in the management of verse 
which has marked Tennyson's other works. Such lines as 
these are quite common, and utterly defy scansion. 

" Slilf as ihe backbone of heresy." 

" I'm eleven years older than he is." 

" He'll burn a diocese to prove his onhodoxy," 

The frequent use of the negative immediately before 
the verb is especially distasteful, as: 

" For I not doubt thai God will give me strength." 

On the other hand, Tennyson could not have written so 
long a work without its containing many beauties. I wish 
I might, for instance of this, quote the passages on pages 
44- 56. 133, 155 of Osgood's edition, in mitigation of any 
judgment displeasing to Tennyson's admirers. The sec- 
ond scene of the fifth act is especially fine, and the follow- 
ing has perhaps not been surpassed by any other of Ten- 
nyson's lyrical productions: 

" Hapless doom of noman, happy in betrothing ! 
Beauty passes like a breath, and love is lost in loathing: 
Lon, my lule ; speak low, my lute, but say the world is nothing — 

Low, lute, low ! 
Love will hover round the flowers, when they first awaken ; 
Love will Hy the fallen leaf, and not be overtaken ; 
Low, my lule ! oh, low, my lute \ we fade and are forsaken — 

Low, dear lute, low !" 
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THE MODERN WALTZ. 



IT seems almost strange that amid all the reforms and 
crusades declared from time to time against the follies 
and foibles of fashion, against drinking and smoking and 
the thousand and one pet vices of mankind, that this cus- 
tom alone has held its own against all opponents ; nay, 
more, has continually gained ground too, till it now occu- 
pies a stronghold from which it is well nigh impossible to 
oust it. Considering the violent opposition with which 
its introduction was greeted, it would certainly seem that 
it must have some intrinsic worth to recommend it so 
strongly to the favor of the public. That its popularity 
rests solely upon its merits, I would not for a moment 
attempt to force you to believe, and yet that it has some 
qualifications to commend it to our continued patronage, 
I hesitate not to affirm. 

From the most ancient times the custom has descended 
to us in the triumphal dance of the Jews, the sacred and 
mystic dances of the Greeks, the wild and Bachanalian 
dances of the Romans, and most graceful and pleasing of 
them all, the modern waltz. This series constitutes a 
climax. The Spanish Fandango or the stately minuet of 
the French, may have a charm peculiarly their own, yet 
they were but promises of what the waltz has realized. 
And here at once we cannot but be struck with one grand 
difference that distinguishes these ancient fancy dances 
from the waltz. The former were a sort of dramatic per- 
formance, gotten up solely for the benefit of the specta- 
tors, a pretty method of displaying the graces of the 
female form and the twinkle of little feet, and, doubtless, 
like the modern clog dance, affording but little enjoyment 
to the participants ; while the pleasure of the latter cen- 
ters in the performers, and but tantalizes the lookers on. 
Surely a grand idea, this changing of the indefinite unreal 
enjoyment of the eye to something real and tangible. 
To our accustomed eye, the sight of a couple in that 
lover-like embrace necessary to waltzing, is so common as 
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to excite little or no comment, but to reconcile this with 
the puritanical ideas of our grandfather, must have indeed 
involved a warm discussion. It seems but a few years 
ago when the essential principles of waltzing seemed to 
consist in whirling round and round like a top till com- 
pelled to stop from sheer exhaustion and dizziness, and it 
might be very pertinent to ask what grace and dignity 
were to be derived from this. That no such qualities 
were discerned in it is evident from the adverse criticisms 
passed upon it. One writer on the subject in defining the 
two words, waltz and gallopade, credits the former to the 
German, " walzen," from which with the article he dis- 
torts the meaning of a wallowing or weltering perform- 
ance ; while the other he denominates that horse-galloping 
dance, thus mildly endeavoring to dignify the contempt 
and abhorrence in which he held them. But we have 
improved upon our ancestors, and in its modern perfection 
of ease, grace and beauty its education is evident. A good 
waltzer can no more fail of being easy and graceful than 
can a well drilled soldier of being erect and dignified, and 
there is that poetry of motion in its mazes and turns that 
is to be derived from no other exercise. 

But above and beyond all this, the modern waltz, as I 
might almost say, is a necessity of the times, A monoto- 
nous round of rubbers of whist, a six hours' dose of ra- 
tional and intellectual conversation, or even a mild pro- 
gramme of stately minuets may have suited the tastes of 
our grandfathers, but at present something more pleasmg, 
something more live is needed. And as far as morals are 
concerned, there is little question in my mind as to the 
comparative merits of our modern dancing parties and 
the gambling soirees of former times. Those who are 
continually wailing over the degenerating tendencies of 
the waltz, might, I think, find food for reflection in the 
consideration of those good old times when fortunes were 
lost and won at an evening party ; of the suppressed 
" wailing and gnashing of teeth " which must have accom- 
panied the settling up of accounts in the wee small hours 
of the morning; and of the sincerity with which these 
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unfortunates at their departure must have made their 
adieus, and in modern phraseology remarked that they 
had had a most enjoyable evening. 

Every now and then a hue and cry is made by those 
poor unfortunates who have not learned the art, that the 
whole thing is selfish and unfair, a custom of benefit alone 
to a private ring and utterly inconsiderate of the rights 
of others. It does seem almost hard that a person of 
good conversational powers, entertaining and even not 
devoid of beauty, should be compelled to stand aside for 
her more fortunate sister, and play that most unpleasant 
and ungraceful role of wall-flower, simply because she 
can't dance. Yet so it is, and the loss is chiefly hers. 
But for all this, the waltz is a boon that we cannot be too 
thankful for; a sort of penetrating oil that keeps the 
wheels of the whole social machinery of an entertainment 
smoothly running; the spirit that breathes life into any 
ball or party, and which when lacking, lames our pleasure 
and turns our ease to stifl^ness and formality. 

And yet, though perhaps, indeed, the better half, waltz- 
ing is but one of an inseparable couple, and without music 
is as weak and insipid as brandy and soda without the 
brandy. Deprive us of our " Thousand and One Nights " 
and " Our Beautiful Blue Danubes," and Terpsichore 
would have charms for only a savage or a lunatic. 
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AT THE SHORE. 

Where slope the ttern New Eoglaod hilU 
To meet (he belt of shioing SBDd 
That roTms Ihe threshold of the laod, 
Where the old ocean foams, and fills 
Each iolel nlth its breakers while, 
That dash and roar in fierce delight, 

StandiDg alone in stalely pride, 
The monarchs of the forest race, 
Perfeel in grandeur and Id grace, 
Four elm trees on the green hill side. 
With waving, wind-tossed branches spread 
A rustling canopy o'erhead. 

Here, when the summer's zephyrs sang 
Of health and peace and happiness, 
And nature, in her fond caress, 
Enfolded all, while joyous rang 
The heart's sboit echo of content, 
A few bright weeks we quickly spent. 

By day. we watched the billows break. 
And saw the while sails pass from view 
Across Ihe margin of the blue 
That seemed the boundary to make 
Of all things that we call our own, 
A death's door to Ihe vast unknown. 

By night, we watched the firelight gleam 
Upon the foliage ot the trees. 
Or listened lo the rustling breeze, 
And fancied, as it were in dream. 
The breakers dashing on the land, 
A choir of some cathedral grand ; 

Or. tired of silence, some one told 

A legend of forgotten days, 

Filled with the curious thoughts and ways 

That ages past have loved to hold. 

Or sought the mystery to trace. 

That clung around our resting place. 

Here, in the old colonial times, 
The irltches met on many a night. 
And. dancing in the firelight, 
Sang witb a laugh their mystic rhymes ; 
And, In the moonbeams doubtful sheen. 
Full many a gliding ghost was seen. 
9 
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Here had the war-wboop fiercetf rung ; 
And here Ihe peace pipe's smoke had curled 
Toward heaven, asking od the world 
A blessinfi ; and ihe dirge was sung 
For man; a warrioT here, where, save 
The mound ihat maiked an Indiau grave, 

All spake of peace and bapp; rest, 
Noi in the grave, but jojous, light. 
Careless, unlrameled as a spiighl. 
Except when lh« tossing breaker's crest. 
Stopped in its course, witb sullen roar. 
Growled out lis spite along the shore. 

Yel 'round Ihe place a spell was cast, 

Or seemed to be ; an undertone 

Of sadness, like a low, tort moan. 

Was sometimes beard, as when, in th' last 

Of Indian summer's sad. sweel days. 

Through barren boughs the wild wind plays. 

But still, Ihe mystery unknown 

To all remained, as da; by daj 

With hurrying footsteps fled away. 

Leaving with us this gift alone. 

The memory of happy hours, 

A wreatb of Time's fast fading flowers. 

But when the one last evening came, 
We beard a genllj murmured strain, 
Tbat ecbolng from each heart again. 
Gave back tbe burden still the same, 
" Wben the future turns to past. 
Say, O say ! will friendship last ? 

Fades the springtide's freshest green, 
Summer days to autumn turn. 
And the frost-touched forests bum, 
Scarcely ere the snows are seen, 
When the flowers wiihered lie. 
Will not, wo, our friendships die? 



Flows tbe rive 


^r to the sea. 


And, as constj 


ml as the tide, 


Stands the mc 


•untain at its sic 


Shall we find ' 


our friends to b 


When to-mori 


ow fleets awa;. 


Just as true ai 


s yesterday?" 
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LONGFELLOW'S MASQUE OF PANDORA AND 
OTHER POEMS. 

IT is rare that the works of a poet, written at the latter 
period of his life, equal his first performances. In 
Longfellow we meet with the quite remarkable fact that 
his later works are more finished, if anything, in style, 
and quite as fresh and original as his earliest literary ven- 
tures. With reputation made, he does not sit down satis- 
fied. Other laurels may still be won : 

" For age is opportuoily no less than youth." 

In his own words, 



" Somelbing teroains for ns to do and dare, 
Even tbe oldeit tree some fruit roar bear." 

So during the last few years, we have had nearly every 
year some new contribution from our greatest poet. A 
short time ago it was the Aftermath ; now it is the old 
Greek myth put into verse, which abounds in all the deli- 
cacy of the original theme ; the pure story of a house- 
hold's life, of which his own may have furnished part of 
the experience ; the tribute of a loving pupil to the great 
masters of English verse, and the quiet and affectionate 
address to the classmates of fifty years ago. 

It has frequently been a subject of regret to foreign 
critics that America has given nothing new to the poetry 
of the world. Freshness of theme, the novelty of a life 
on the frontier, the many strange and new phenomena of 
American scenery, should all, it is said, have suggested 
new subjects and new methods of treatment to American 
poets. Poetry of merit has been written on this side of 
the Atlantic, it is true, but the verse in a majority of cases 
could as well have been written in England. Bryant's 
Apostrophe to Nature, Longfellow's Golden Legend, 
most of Whittier's or Lowell's poetry, even such pieces 
as Longfellow's Evangeline or the Midnight Ride of Paul 
Revere, are not a distinctive national product. The Ht- 
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erature of America has hewn out no fresh path for itself; 
it has followed the well worn, and much trodden high- 
ways; it has planted fresh roses in the garden, but it has 
discovered no new plant ; at most but a new variety of 
the parent stock is added to our list. So foreign critics 
have watched with expectation and eagerness for the 
new, the national poetry of America; some yet expect- 
antly wait, while others accept Whitman as a forerunner, 
a vague premonition of the school of national poetry 
which is to be. The volume before us is open to this 
objection. There is nothing distinctively American or 
national in it. The poems are of smooth verse, beautiful 
metrically perfect verse, the images and similes well 
chosen, though repeated; they please and to a great 
extent satisfy us, yet there is nothing which stamps them 
as American ; there is no reason why, but for one or two 
incidental exceptions, they should not all have been 
written by an Englishman. 

Do not, however, imagine that in thus speaking we desire 
to find fault with the poems ; that we would depreciate 
their beauty because the themes are not American ; because 
the manner and method have not something of the novel, 
which we might term a national characteristic. It is not 
a matter of surprise that the poet, a scholar, read in the 
languages and literature of ancient and modern times, 
should choose the themes of beauty of ancient literature ; 
far less is it astonishing when we consider that these are 
the studies of a man far advanced in years and in scholar- 
ship, of the most refined and cultured mind, the most 
delicate and appreciative taste. The author writes with 
full knowledge of all that has been done in the poetry of 
the past ; he is familiar with the poems of the English 
masters, with Chaucer and Spenser, with Shakespeare and 
Milton, with Goethe and Lessing, Corneille and Voltaire, 
Tasso and Petrach, with Sophocles and Euripides. He is 
no creator to found a school. Whatever distinctive na- 
tional poetry will ever be written in the United States, 
must be produced by some writer untaught like Miller, 
egotist to the greatest extent as Whitman acknowledges 
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himself to be, not by the finished scholar and critic like 
Longfellow, Blame not then the poet, if for our hour's 
pleasure and gain he has gone across the Atlantic for his 
themes, or if his verse pays tribute to acknowledged 
masters whose influence you see in every line. 

The Masque of Pandora, the chief piece in the present 
volume, relates again the familiar story of Pandora, who 
having been created at the command of Zeus, was offered 
to Prometheus in the hope that he would accept her, in 
order that through her Zeus might revenge himself on 
Prometheus. The Masque opens with a scene in the 
workshop of Hephaestus. Hephaestus having fashioned 
out of clay the lovely statue, Zeus performs his part of 
the work by breathing into it the breath of life and the 
scene terminates with a chorus in which the new bom 
woman is described with wonder and praise by the Graces. 
The delicate sensuousness of Thalia's description of the 
beauty of Pandora is so beautiful that we quote it entire: 

" O sweet pale Tace ! O lovely eyes of azure, 
Clear as Ibe waters of a brook that run 
Limpid and laughing in the luoiTnet's sun \ 
O golden hair that like a miser's treasure 
In its abundance overflows the measure \ 
O graceful form that cloudlike floaiest on 
With the soft undulating gait of one 
Who moveih as if motion were a pleasure !" 

What shall she be named, Thalia asks. Surely 

"Some sweet name 
Whose every syllable is a caress 
Would best befit her." 

Finally Euphrosyne names her Pandora, as she is 

"Dowered with alt celestial gifts, 

Skilled in every art 
That eDDobles and uplifts 

And delights the heart." 

Then Hermes, obedient to Zeus, makes ready to descend 
to earth in order to persuade Prometheus to marry the 
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new-bom maiden. What mischief may lie concealed in 
this design he knows not, 

" bui I know, 

Who thinks of mairjing hi(h already taken 
One step upon the road to penitence." 

Prometheus, however, declines to be persuaded. Pan- 
dora, who has wonderfully and quickly developed the 
nature which her daughters have since possessed, refuses 
to stay, and accompanied by Hermes leaves the abode 
of " the Titan, the defiant, the self-centered, self-reliant," as 
the Fates sing a chorus, reproachful to Prometheus, who 
thus " robs himself of life's best gifts," and yet by " toil 
and self-denial to the highest shall attain." Atropos ad- 
vises Hermes to conduct " this new dalliance and de- 
light" 

" To the garden wbere reposes 

Epitnctheus crowned with rosea. 

To the door that never closes 

Upon pleasure and temptation." 

Epimetheus, surprised by the "beautiful apparition," 
mistakes her for a goddess, but is undeceived by Pandora. 
She discovers the wonderful "oaken chest, carven with 
figures and embossed with gold," and is at once curious 
as to what it may contain. Epimetheus does not know, 
and Pandora at once wishes to open the lid and ascertain, 
but is dissuaded for the present on being told that " the 
oracles forbid." Then follows a chorus of the Furies, full 
of warning and of menace to him, who shall tell " What 
the Immortals confide to his keeping." Next is a beauti- 
ful love scene in the garden of Epimetheus, rudely broken 
in upon by his brother Prometheus, who discovers Pan- 
dora as she flies to hide herself in the woods. Prometheus 
taunts his brother with leading a life of indolence, a slave 
to this new being sitting 



and invites him to come to the forges and " taste the joy 
that springs from labor." Epimetheus cannot; he is not 
like his brother, who inherits their "father's strength," 
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while he but their " mothers' weakness." It is here that 
we see the moral of the play in the contrast offered be- 
tween Prometheus and Epimetheus. Epimetheus weakly 
succumbs to circumstances; yields up his soul to "effem- 
inate dreams;" will not resist, will not labor. It is fated, 
he says ; it is his nature. He cannot do otherwise. Pro- 
metheus tells him he can if he will. Stung to madness by 
the taunts of his brother, he rises up, and will accompany 
him, but the after-thought, his enemy, is too late. Pan- 
dora is disturbed — aroused from sleep — cannot resist 
temptation — opens the box and lets out 



She seeks out Epimetheus, beseeches him to kill her, 
finally tells him what she has done, and on his saying that 
he does not blame her, that her "very weakness hath 
brought him nearer to her," that his love will have a 
shade of pity in it, be more earthly, she disclaims 
against such love. She is immortal ; proud as the first 
woman was proud ; wishes only love that is admiration, 
not love mingled with degrading pity ; beseeches the 
gods to punish her alone. Epimetheus is unselfish, so 
long as he may obtain her love, but weak ; prays the 
Furies not to inflict vengeance, at least to strike both, and 
receives in reply a chorus in which the Fates say that the 
loss will never be 

" Restored till Helios 
Hatb puiified Iben with his heavenly fires : 

Then wbat was lost is won, 

And (he new life begun. 
Kindled witb nobler passions and desires." 

Thus, though all ills have been spread abroad, though 
the golden age is dead forever, hope yet remains and 
shows that by purification and redemption hereafter we 
may attain that blessed estate, which our own evil dispo- 
sition has by right forever forfeited. It is the beautiful 
Greek myth, brought into resemblance with Christian 
doctrine; the old tale made to tel! a much newer moral. 
It is obvious at once that far more religious lessons have 
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been drawn from the mythological legend than it was 
intended to convey, still so simply and artistically is the 
story told that we are willing to forget the origin. Mr, 
Longfellow shows in the choruses of this Masque, a com- 
mand over rhythm and meter which we have seen in but 
few of his other poems. It reminds us of " Sandalphon " 
and of " The Golden Legend " in this respect. In musi- 
cal sweep, in sensuousness, save that the pictures are 
never gross, it somewhat resembles some of Swinburne's 
poems. 

The rest of the volume is made up of " The Hanging of 
the Crane," of the poem read at Bowdoin College last 
summer, entitled " Morituri Salutamus;" the "Fourth 
Flight of Birds of Passage," and about a score of charm- 
ing sonnets. With the two first mentioned pieces we are 
already familiar; many of the poems classed as "Birds 
of Passage," and several of the sonnets, have been already 
published. All the sonnets are strong and well written, 
though many of them do not exactly comply with our 
idea of the sonnet. The five first are in memory to three 
friends, then follow beautiful and appreciative tributes to 
Chaucer, Shakspeare and Milton, and a poet's enthusiastic 
offering to Keats, beginning 

" The joung EodyniioD sleeps Enclymion'i Bleep," 

which deserves to rank high among English poetry of this 
class. The next seven sonnets are on various subjects ; as 
particularly appreciative and sympathetic, we must men- 
tion the sonnet entitled " A Nameless Grave," lamenting 
the fate and extolling the sacrifice of the soldier, who 

" bait given for me 

All thai thou hadit— ihy life, th; very name, 
Aod I can give thee nothing in reiurn !" 

The last pieces in the book are the sonnet " To the Old 
Bridge at Florence," and the same in Italian verse. 
Taken altogether, the poems will worthily bear compari- 
son with the efforts of the poet's earlier days, and are a 
most valuable contribution to the poetry of this country. 

W. B. 
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THE YALE LIT. PRIZE ESSAY. 

WitttBm %\u\% fovels. 

Bv LOUIS JUDSON SWINBURNE, Albany. N. Y. 

IN opening at random one of Mr. Black's novels, there 
are several general characteristics which catch the eye 
almost immediately. Evidently the writer is a man of 
brilliant parts, possessing, together with a shrewd knowU 
edge of the world, the taste and culture of a man of let- 
ters. He is at all times artistic, quick of perception, and 
sympathetic to a degree that in an instant a lively com- 
munication is established between author and reader. St. 
Beuve says that in the first period of his acquaintance 
with Madame Hugo, he was under the influence of a 
" charm ;" so, indeed, may say not a few of the admirers 
of the " Princess of Thule." A vein of pleasantry and 
sprightly humor runs throughout the pages of his later 
publications; it is that light, sportive pleasantry which 
plays about like heat-lightning in a summer-night's sky, 
vivid, but not blinding; pointed sometimes, but harmless. 
There is wit, too, though it is, in the main, like the wit of 
James Smith, of a lively and sparkling hue, seldom flash- 
ing out with any great brilliancy. When he makes Sheila 
Mackenzie designate Windsor Castle as the hotel for Ger- 
man princes, it is an acerbity of sarcasm not usual with 
him, and yet the remark has a pungency and a sly signifi- 
cance we would be loath to lose. Again, it will be noticed 
that, in a particular way, Mr. Black is largely dramatic ; 
he indulges in little retrospection, moral or otherwise, and 
less in interpretive comment ; he delights in the telling of 
a story for its own sake, in the impersonal exhibition of 
character, and in the run of the dialogue. With regard to 
his plots, there is in them no great ingenuity, no complex- 
ity of events, no surprising sensations, no unsuspected 
endings; but, on the other hand, there is probability and 
naturalness. Such, in brief, are some of the general fea- 
tures of these novels ; let us now proceed to a more care- 
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ful and extended review of their more special and distin- 
guishing characteristics. 

Description is his forte and his joy. He seems to under- 
stand, as Mrs. Radcliffe was the first to understand, how 
powerfully the impression produced by a situation or epi- 
sode of striking nature may be heightened by appropriate 
concomitant description, Wilkinson, in alluding in his 
" Free Lance Essays " to George Eliot's felicity of descrip- 
tive words, says: " the features of the landscape, however, 
are seldom, if ever, photographed, as with a single stroke 
of the sun, on the reader's imagination. A radiant haze 
of words is hung between your eyes and the scene." The 
observation would apply equally well to Mr. Black ; his 
word-painting is lively, brilliant, and remarkable for its 
fitness to the idea. He excels in this by reason of natural 
talents of no ordinary kind. He has the trained eye of the 
artist to perceive, the plastic imagination of the poet to 
vivify, and the facile hand of the writer to portray; all his 
senses are alive and acute, and hence we find him noting 
both scents and sounds. However engrossed he may be 
by objects of vision, like Palinurus, " auribus aera capiat," 
and their annunciations become to him parts inseparable 
from the scene. It is hardly supposable Mr. Black has 
attained to this extraordinary power of objective delinea- 
tion except by habits of patient and repeated observation, 
and for this he is probably indebted to the faithful pursuit 
of his profession. 

We know of no living writer of fiction who paints na- 
ture with such minuteness of detail. Crabbe, among 
poets, is often cited as a notable example of this pre- 
Raphaelitism in literature, but in him it runs to the repre- 
sentation of the repulsive in life and nature; the glow and 
elevation of feeling inspired by a beautiful object are want- 
ing, and what was intended to be a picture, becomes in 
reality a tiresome method of cataloguing. Tedious, Black 
never is, nor do even his longest descriptive passages — 
and there are some very long ones in his books, — weary 
the unaffected lover of landscape. There are, undoubtedly, 
readers who, in their interest in the story and feverish 
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desire to get at the denouement, gallop through a book at 
a racer's rate, jumping over all extraneous matter, and, 
finally arriving at the goal, contented, perhaps, that they 
have reached it and satisfied their impelling curiosity, 
but without a notion or image to carry away with them. 
To such many, if not most, of the chief excellences of 
these tales will be hidden. Eliminate from Part I. of the 
" Princess of Thule " those exquisite sketches of northern 
scenery, and what have you left? Indeed, when one con- 
siders the approximate perfection of each piece, the amount 
of description in his novels is a matter of surprise. It is 
said that the Indian maidens of a certain Western tribe 
wear necklaces strung with precious stones, and, now and 
then, with a fragment of less rarity ; so it is with this first 
portion of the " Princess of Thule: it is composed mostly 
of choice gems of descriptive art, with only occasional 
developments of the narrative, which necessary part, how- 
ever, is not meant to be undervalued in the comparison. 
And considering these marvellous pictures as a whole, into 
what a land of mystery and romance do they lead us ! 
The strange lambent darkness and pathos of the northern 
twilights, the impressive majesty of the mountains, the 
wild legends connected with each moor and loch, the 
wailing, melancholy songs of the fishermen, the rude 
habits and primitive customs of the islanders — here is a 
land and people such as is seldom the lot of the blasi novel 
reader to contemplate. Who can doubt that it was the 
vivid representation of a country so remote and strange, 
and of associations so peculiarly novel, that did much to 
give the book the great run of popularity it so long en- 
joyed ? 

In the presentation and treatment of character, Mr. 
Black has displayed a bright cleverness, an adherence to 
nature, and a clearness of portraiture, that raises him far 
above the common run of novelists. His range of char- 
acter is perhaps not wide ; we are conscious that there is 
a limitation to his power of original reproduction. His 
canvas is generally small, and but few figures are intro- 
duced. From this view his novels bear the same relation 
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to the recognized great works of fiction that the studies' 
of Teniers bear to the cartoons of Raphael. 

He is seen at his happiest in his delineation of women. 
" It is a very rare talent," says Jeffrey, " to be able to 
delineate both solid accomplishments and captivating 
accomplishments with the same force and fidelity." How- 
ever that may be, it is, we think, just what Mr. Black has 
done. In support of this assertion, let us consider, for 
example, the character of Sheila, which is, all in all, the 
most finished of his productions. First, as regards ideality. 
Here is a simple Highland girl exalted to a beautiful sea- 
princess, dwelling afar off in a strange island in the north- 
ern sea— what idyllic picturesqueness is in the very idea ! 
Not only, however, is she represented to be a princess by 
blood, but a princess in soul — a peerless scion of the royal 
family of virtue. Extraordinarily gifted both in person 
and in mind, what, at first sight, could appear more purely 
idealistic? Now let us reverse the canvas and look on the 
other side. Is this, then, but an impossible exemplar, an 
image devoid of vitality so far as the reader is concerned ? 
Has it not rather the crowning merit of being the portrait 
of a real woman — one deeply grained in humanness, who 
might once have lived and spoken among us? In all 
things and everywhere she is merely a home-bred High- 
land girl, and nothing more does she make her-sclf out to 
be. She is not given to sentiment in the least, but has, on 
the contrary, a large share of practical common sense; 
she is interested in building, in window improvements, the 
cost of lime and the curing of fish, and can advise profit- 
ably about the quality of broth and methods of cooking 
potatoes. So natural does she seem, and so near to us in 
her personality, that the interest we attach to her extends 
to objects animate and inanimate about her. The result 
is a portrait, which, for its exceeding attractiveness, will 
live long in the memories of the present generation, if it 
be not the admiration of succeeding ones. 

The secret of Mr. Black's success in this line is doubtless 
referable to a full credence in the principle that women 
are by nature pure and lovable. To a belief in this, which 
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"in some breasts is an axiom as instinctive as human right, 
may be attributed not a little of the transcendent loveli- 
ness of Shakespeare's heroines, while to a disbelief in or 
utter disregard of it, we may trace much that is immoral 
and revolting in the impersonations of some of the dram- 
atists cotemporary with him. The majority of people at 
the present day would hardly suffer a proposition savoring 
so strongly of optimism to pass for truth ; but let anyone, 
putting aside pre-formed prejudices, and applying himself 
candidly to the subject, compare, for example, Jennie 
Deans with the Anabella of Ford, Calantha with Rose 
Bradwardine, or Chloe of Fletcher's " Faithful Shep- 
herdess," with the Dinah of George Eliot, and then ask 
himself which bear the hand and seal of Nature's self. 

But, however true the principle, it cannot be denied 
that when followed out in fiction, it produces a portraiture 
apparently one-sided and imperfect. Thackeray's Amelia 
may be mentioned as an instance of this. It is also true, 
in a restricted sense, of Mr. Black; there is in his books 
no ambitious woman, no deep-designing woman, none of 
a masculine or heroic frame of mind. The number of bad 
women may be counted on your fingers ; there is the brutal 
and depraved wife of Lord Earlshope, in " A Daughter of 
Heth," who, it will be remembered, appears on three occa- 
sions only, and on these but for a minute ; and the wretched 
mother of Polly Whistler, who appears but once. If there 
are others we do not know of them. We may likewise 
notice here the total absence of villians in his plots. If 
Mr. Black intended Hickes in " The Monarch of Mincing 
Lane," for a villian, he is a most weak, vacillating and un- 
satisfactory kind of one, but at the same time the only 
approach to that character in all his books. That this ex- 
clusion of the darker side of human life leaves on the mind 
a sense of artistic incompleteness and the want of sharper 
contrast and of equilibrium, is a fact which few will dis- 
pute, but the real question in this case is, whether the 
motive of such exclusion arises from inability or unwilling- 
ness. Is it made by the writer upon no other grounds 
than delicacy of feehng and abhorrence of the vicious 
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and debased ? Does Mr. Black feel assured of his possess- 
ing within himself the capacity and peculiar kind of power 
required for such characterization? Without presuming 
to pronounce a decisive opinion upon a point so delicate, 
it may be hinted that his motives in the matter, if he had 
any distinct motives at all, are owing to a combination of 
these feelings. 

It would be exceptional, then, if Mr. Black, attributing 
to his female, and, to a certain extent, to his male char- 
acters, little else but what is admirable and amiable, should 
not fall into ruts of sameness and repetition. Without 
doubt, there is a certain degree of identity between the 
leading personages of his stories, though, at the same 
time, individual traits and shades of difference and con- 
trast are observed with greater or less distinctness. To 
illustrate : allowing for local coloring and personal peculi- 
arities, Lord Earlshope, Heatherleigh, and Ingram are, in 
one sense, each of them specimens of what is known as 
the disappointed man. The type is a common one, yet in 
the pages of Mr, Black the individualism of each is clearly 
retained. In Lavender we may probably detect qualities 
which are familiar to us under another name, but never- 
theless, he is a completed study of many, rather than an 
ingenious reproduction of any single, previous portraiture. 
Between Harry Trelyon of " The Three Feathers," and 
the whaup of a " Daughter of Heth," there are not a few 
points of resemblance. The character of Roscoola is 
something entirely fresh and unique — perhaps his most 
original piece of character-sketching. At first sight, and 
in respect to her purity and strength of character, Annie 
Brunei, the actress in " In Silk Attire," may seem to be the 
prototype of Sheila Mackenzie, but she is more passionate, 
more demonstrative, less self-contained, and, above all, 
distinguished from her by a touch of Bohemianism. 
Coquette, though formed after the same pattern, is a plant 
of a different soil ; this lighthearted and impulsive French 
girl, with her quaint foreign ways and quickly-shifting 
moods, fashioned to enjoy the warmth and sunlight of life, 
and pining away in the chilliness and gloom of a Puritan 
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household is, in respect to her temperament, very percep- 
tibly contrasted with any one of his English heroines. 
The very opposite, and yet possessing the same womanli- 
ness, of this daughter of Heth, is the character of Miss 
Burnham. Wise, large-souled, and tender, she is a good 
type of the English gentlewoman, and in Mr, Black's best 
vein. This identity of personages, though easily discov- 
erable in those mentioned, is not so noticeable in minor 
cases. Polly Whistler, the pure-minded and high-spirited 
model, holds a place by herself How cleverly limned is 
Marie, the Hebridean maid in the " Princess of Thule !" 
In Mrs. Lorraine, the young American lady, the writer 
has shown remarkable skill in hitting off certain national 
traits, but we can hardly recognize her as a countrywoman. 
Sometimes it appears that in his effort to individualize, he 
has resorted to the easy trick of caricature, as in the case 
of Mrs. Lavender, or of exaggeration, as in the case of 
Bonny Leslie. 

No modern novel writer with whom we are acquainted 
has depicted love and the impassioned lover with more 
delicacy and success than Mr. Black. Indeed, love, as in 
the case of Miss Edgeworth, is the only passion which has 
gained admittance to his pages. With her, however, " his 
wings," to quote the words of a critic in the Encyclopedia 
Britannica, " have been sorely clipped and trimmed, and 
reason placed as a gentleman-usher over him." The same 
cannot be said of Mr. Black. The heroes of Scott are cold 
and circumspect in their wooing compared with his, and 
one cannot help thinking that for the most part they have 
too much of the prudent cautiousness, of the beefy com- 
mon sense, and of the self-complacent independence which 
are commonly attributed to the national character, whether 
rightly or not, to become lovers after the ideal standard. 
They never rave about their sweethearts, though, as Lord 
Bacon hath it, " Hyperbole is comely in nothing but love." 
On the contrary, they perceive quite plainly their faults 
and weaknesses, for even the Master of Ravenswood in the 
" Bride of Lammermoor " — perhaps Scott's best type of 
the bona fide lover, is, on the very eve of his engagement 
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with Lucy Ashton picking out flaws in her character.* 
It is true that Mr. Black has nowhere painted a passion so 
deep and intense in its nature, as to surmount long-cher- 
ished plans of revenge, and a hatred as implacable as 
family feud could render it, as is done by Scott in the 
instance of Ravenswood, but he has caught so delicately 
the more subtle phases and shed round it all a light so 
warm and tender, especially in shadowing forth the infinite 
pathos in which we dimly feel it to be veiled, that we seem 
again to breathe in the Italy of Romeo and Juliet, 
Whether Scott is not more true to nature, as the world 
judges is, of course, another thing; but, in point of artis- 
tic finish, and as regards the two methods, the fancy of 
Mr. Black is more highly poetic and ideally true. 

Mr. Black is, we understand, an artist, and has passed 
most of his life in an atmosphere permeated and ethereal- 
ized by the influence of art ideas. Besides, he is a man 
endowed by nature with an exquisite sensibility to the 
beautiful in music, poetry and nature. Yet, with all his 
jesthetic cultivation, in the perception of one side of life 
he has shown himself singularly obtuse. To him, " relig- 
ious exaltation." as he calls it, " is produced by fine music, 
by earnest prayer, or by a beautiful sunset." The minis- 
terial character in his hands, if we except some good 
traits in Mr. Cassalis, is a weak and bookish one. Dove 
Auerly, one of the sweetest of his heroines, and the one 
of all most open to religious impression, makes her lover 
her God. He has nowhere painted a life made lovely by 
influence and support from a higher source than the hu- 

• Scon is, in fact, nolably chary of love episodes. In the lale of Ivanhoe, 
ihe Knlghi and llie Lady Row ena appear logeiher previous 10 their union 
not more Ihan twice or ihcice. Quentin Durward is for a long time and un- 
der peculiarly favorable ctrcumslances in the company of Isabelle, Countess 
of Croye, yet how tittle of their mutual converse sweet is recorded ! Between 
Butler and Jennie Deans there were absolutely no love scenes. The reason 
of this is sufficiently plain ; his romances being primarily historical, and 
everythinfr else being subordinate and introduced chiefly to enliven and 
illiislrate, there is hardly room left for these lighter parts and social by-plays. 
With Black, however, the whole plot hinges on Ihe rise, development and 
varying aspects of the passion. 
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man. From this there can be but one natural inference, 
and it is that he has thus overlooked a very common ele- 
ment of society — the religious. 

It is evident that every writer who entertains any sober 
thoughts on the relation of this world to a possible here- 
after, and who experiences in himself the oscillations be- 
tween good and evil, a condition inevitable to every man, 
— will in some way, and perhaps unconsciously to himself, 
give utterances to them. Of course, the degree and open- 
ness of the expression are proportioned to the earnestness 
of the individual. The religious sentiment may pervade 
a whole work and underlie its original structure, as in 
George MacDonald, or it may flash out fitfully, and where 
it is perhaps least expected, as in Thackeray, At any rate, 
thought is very rarely ever smothered at birth, so as to 
prevent its breaking out at some time. Polite man of the 
world as he was, Scott is palpably impressed by the divine 
loveliness of a God-inspired life. How nobly has Fielding 
builded up the character of a really good man in Parson 
Adams ! 

Turning again to Mr. Black, we find ourselves con- 
fronted by a dilemma. Either he is lacking in Suscepti- 
bility to the beauty and significance of a religious life — 
and so unable to appreciate its inherent element of great 
dramatic possibilities, or else he has been deterred, for 
some reason or other we know nothing of, from the exhi- 
bition of what might be supposed with reason to take place 
in the consciousness of every man and woman. To the 
best of our reading, and under the supposition that the 
question can be decided from such premises, we are im- 
pelled, though unwillingly, it must be confessed, to the 
conclusion that in a comprehension of this subjective and 
emotional side of character, Mr. Black is deficient. This 
view, furthermore, is in harmony with the view taken of 
his treatment of the more violent passions of the soul as 
exhibited in other directions. 

Such being the lack of a religious element in Mr, Black's 
novels, some would be inclined to scrutinize pretty closely 
their ethical quality. But here there can be no matter of 
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doubt or ground of difference ; the morality of his books 
is the pure-toned and healthy morality of an English gen- 
tleman. But first let us premise a bit. 

At last, people are beginning to accept more generally 
the fact that novels, as well as essays and histories, have a 
legitimate classification of their own. The endless moral 
prosing of Richardson and his school has passed out of 
fashion, and those dreadful, fleshless abstractions called 
men and women will no longer parade before our eyes 
with their morals placarded in glaring colors on their 
backs like the perambulating advertising agents of busi- 
ness firms in the city. It is admitted now that there is a 
certain boundary and peculiar province for the " ethical " 
and " picturesque " respectively, and that they ought not, 
for the sake of art if for no other reason, to infringe upon 
each other's rights or invade each other's proper terri- 
tories. The prevailing aim of Mr, Black, like others of 
his vocation, is to amuse by means of correct delineation. 
The omission of the religious element in novels which 
profess to illustrate life in all its complexity — its diversity 
of motives and sinuosity of action — is sheer one-sidedness, 
and may be explained away ; but the insertion of a moral 
in novels written without a definite purpose — this is surely 
a violation of taste as well as of the primary principles 
of art. 

Leaning to these views we are ready to accept without 
hesitation or quibble, the morality of Mr. Black's novels. 
To deny that he had before his mind, in the preparation 
of a story, a distinct idea which he designed to work out 
and exemplify would be saying far too much, but to affirm 
the proposition would be still more extravagant. If he 
does not go to the lengths of what is known as the French 
Romance School, on the other hand, it would be impos- 
sible to indicate any personage in his books ticketed in the 
old-fashioned way, with its moral. It may be doubted 
whether even a general moral could be drawn from any 
one of his stories without twisting and misconstruing the 
text, any more than it could be drawn from the world about 
us. But after all, it is plain to see that though restrained 
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in a measure from either extreme, Mr. Black inclines to 
the attractive theory of the school last mentioned. Look- 
ing at things from the standpoint of the artist, he paints 
them precisely as he sees them. 

Here, however, he pauses, and certainly at the safe 
place. He does not commit the chief error of the Pure 
Art School in laying bare to view, as with the scalpel of a 
surgeon, all the aspects of nature and humanity, but rec- 
ognizes a boundary beyond which, if there is something 
true and in the course of things, there is much also that 
is grotesque, monstrous and unfitted for exposure. In 
their general atmosphere his novels are uniformly salub- 
rious and stimulating. How could it be otherwise with 
one who loves so much the wholesomeness of fresh air and 
country life? Despite the tinge of pathos which runs 
through nearly everyone of his novels, his views of men 
and women are bright and cheering. Of coarseness of 
expression, grossness of thought, or indelicacy of allusion, 
we have never met a single instance. So much for the 
spirit animating the author ; with regard to the moral 
tendency of his books, we judge that to be good also. 
Perhaps the best proof of this is found in his development 
of character, for if anyone will take the trouble to examine 
the point he may see that in a large number of the leading 
personages there is a marked growth toward better things. 



A TRAVELER, NOVELIST, AND POET. 

RENAN has said that every man's work is superficial, 
until he has learned to content himself with the 
approbation of a few. This, perhaps, is the reason so 
many American authors begin their career with produc- 
tions of little merit. They fear the grinding criticism of 
the reviewer, or the rejection of a manuscript by a pub- 
lisher, and strive to be attractive, while sacrificing their 
more solid thoughts. The habit of tickling the public 
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ear thus acquired, never leaves the majority of these prom- 
ising writers, and after a brief time the public which so 
quickly recognized, as quickly forgets them. On the 
other hand, a writer like Hawthorne, who patiently plod- 
ded for twenty years, with hardly a friendly word to cheer 
him on, when he does reach the public ear, holds it per- 
manently. His books become classics. The earlier works 
are collected, edited and republished. After his death 
his manuscripts are examined, and everything which 
throws light on his personal habits is carefully treasured 
up. Yet there are writers, and deserving ones, who do 
not fall in these classes. There are those who have grown 
up in their profession, and who have continually enlarged 
it. The reading of the ode at the recent Gcethe Festival, 
suggests a remarkable instance of this kind of progress, 

A quarter of a century ago Bayard Taylor was writing 
trashy verses for the poet's corner of a Pennsylvania 
newspaper. To-day he eulogizes Germany's greatest 
poet at a gathering of literary celebrities. His early 
works were well received, but it was not until the appear- 
ance of his " Views Afoot," that his abilities became ap- 
parent. No sooner had people become accustomed to 
regard him as an accomplished, entertaining traveler than 
he astonished them as a novelist, and again as a poet and 
translator. 

In his travels he has described the important countries 
of the world, from the standpoint of an humble pedestrian, 
bearing his knapsack and staff, with the culture of a man of 
letters, and with the worldly wisdom of a diplomat. These 
accounts are never dull, and always reliable. They show 
the conception of an artist, the imagination of a poef, the 
philosophy of a thinking man, combined with the com- 
mon sense of an American. Written at a time when there 
was a great eagerness for information concerning the 
countries which he visited, they supplied satisfactorily a 
popular want, and even now the older volumes are only 
out of date, insomuch as they are rendered inaccurate by 
political changes, and by the researches of science. His 
recent work on Egypt and Iceland, shows that in his older 
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years he does not lose the spirit of his youth, while the 
results of a broadened experience and extended study 
are frequently manifest. 

Mr. Taylor's first novel was Hannah Thurston. " The 
result," as he says, "of no sudden whim, no ambition cas- 
ually provoked." His object in the venture was to set 
forth certain peculiarities of development in American 
life, which have escaped the notice of noveHsts, and to 
express his opinions on many of the important social ques- 
tions of the day. All his later novels deal with country 
village life in its varying aspects. They are called society 
novels, and must be judged as such. The scene is always 
laid in Pennsylvania, the home of his youth. The plots 
are never elaborate, often commonplace. They do not 
picture with sufficient fidelity the outside life, nor the 
intellectual and spiritual experiences of the class they pur- 
port to describe. They do not do justice to Pennsylva- 
nia life of to-day, as Mrs. Stowe's 0/d Town Folks does to 
that of Colonial New England. Their charm lies in iso- 
lated character sketches. In Joseph and his Friend, per- 
haps the poorest of his novels, a plain farmer boy is de- 
picted, educated under the strict eye of an over-careful 
mother, and left at her death to face the embarrassments 
of the actual world. The movements of his mind are 
traced out, the struggles with his prejudices to the time 
when he becomes conscious of his own powers and rights. 
It is, as he calls it, " A contest between a life and its many 
masters." So in each of his works, some one person who 
is favored by his approval or sympathy, is represented in 
a masterly way and treated in a just and consistent man- 
ner. The minor characters are unequal. Some are orig- 
inal, and truthfully drawn, while others are commonplace, 
and often gross caricatures. In some instances, he allows 
his prejudices to run away with him. It is too often insin- 
uated that people who profess any definite notions of the- 
ology, are half-hearted and fanatical. Not content with 
confounding a Spiritualist with his folly, he must make 
him guilty of most transparent fraud. These, however, 
are but occasional blemishes in otherwise good novels. 
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It may be said of these works, that they are instructive, 
but not representative ; pleasing, but not sufficiently accu- 
rate; displaying everywhere great breadth of culture, but 
lacking charity ; full of high conceptions, yet faulty in 
matters of every-day life. 

On his poems the most careful attention has been be- 
stowed. He seems desirous of resting his reputation 
upon them. They are especially noticeable for excellence 
of mechanical execution, if it may be so called, — the re- 
production of metres in the translation of Faust, the vari- 
eties of rhythm in the Picture of St. John. The descrip- 
tions and narratives are almost invariably simple and in- 
teresting, and only when he moralizes does he become 
obscure. As Horace recommends the Roman poets to 
draw ideas from the Greek philosophers, so Mr. Taylor 
seems to have embodied much of the German philosophy 
in these poems. The result is not always pleasing, at 
least to ordinary ears. As some one has defined a hymn 
tune, of the advanced German school as one which can- 
not be whistled after once hearing it, so these poems affiard 
few passages that will involuntarily fasten themselves on 
one's memory. The Prophet, his latest poem of any con- 
siderable length, is less Hable to the charge of metaphysi- 
cal padding. The scene is laid in the United States. The 
characters, with one exception, are ignorant and deluded, 
unable to rise into a lofty state of thought, and though 
there are passages of real vigor, the body of the poem is 
as uninteresting as are the actual Mormons, whose vaga- 
ries it is supposed to depict. 

In short, as a poet our author is not a great success. 
There has been too much expansion. He has tried to do 
too much. These later poetical works savor of an ac- 
quired taste, a taste engendered by long-continued resi- 
dence abroad. The result is uncongenial to English soil. 
It is as a traveler that he will be known to posterity ; as a 
man who visited many lands, and knew how to describe 
them intelligently and entertainingly. Bayard Taylor, 
the traveler, will eclipse Bayard Taj'lor, the novelist and 
poet. 
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BOYNTON AT GLOUCESTER. 

FATE drove Boynton to Gloucester ; or, if you rebel 
against the worship of Fate, which abounds in this 
gigantic nineteenth century, substitute for the word fate 
— Divine Providence and an outraged stomach. For 
Boynton was a high liver, a man of the world, and he had 
overrated his physical strength. Do you ask for a minute, 
analytical description of my friend ? 

Imagine a cross between Mr, John Oakhurst and Guy 
Livingston ; for like the former he was a fatalist and a 
sentimental villain ; and although he did not allow a 
" stern smile," or an " old Livingston look" to disfigure his 
calm, unruffled face, although he did not in the brutal 
strength of the muscular formation of the lower jaw bear 
a striking resemblance to a tenacious and determined bull- 
dog, as do most of Geo. Lawrence's heroes, yet he had 
many of the traits of Guy and in particular that of firmly 
believing in noblesse oblige. You could not offend him in 
any way save by a non-observance of some canon of soci- 
ety. He cared nothing for a man's religious or moral 
principles, provided he was of good family and had a posi- 
tion in good society. And so Boynton, gambler, liber- 
tine and debauchee, sauntered along the streets of " su- 
perb-faced, milHon-footed Manhattan," as does many a 
man to-day, 

" Smaitlj altired, counlenance smiling, rotm upright, death under the brcisi- 
bones, bell under the skull-bones, 
Keeping fair with the customs, speaking not a syllable of ilself. 
Speaking of anylhtng else, but never of ilselT." 

And had he been asked to write his autobiography, he 
would doubtless have said with luckless George Arnold, 

" i was born some time ago, but I know not why ; 
I have lived — I hardly know either how or where ; 
Some lime or another, 1 suppose, I shall die ; 
But where, how or when, I neither know nor care T 

Boynton in despondent, or to speak more exactly, in 
careless mood, went to Gloucester, at which quiet place 
he thought he might find rest and gain strength. 
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There are villages scattered along the coast of Massa- 
chusetts, which have the same charm to a lover of the 
quaint and picturesque as Nuremburg and Ghent to the 
traveler in foreign lands. These towns seem to have no 
connecting tie with the inland people ; they have other 
customs; they best show to us what New England was in 
her mediaeval state, when belief in witches was the first 
article of the creed ; when the horse-shoe was worshiped 
more than the crucifix ; when a visit was expected, at any 
time, from the Phantom Ship ; when the speech was for- 
mal, the dress severe, — in a word, when each man feared 
lest Satan might be his next door neighbor, laying foul 
plots against him. And Boynton loafing through Glou- 
cester, seeing old, rotten, tumbling houses of strange ar- 
chitecture, houses that would have well suited that an- 
cient city of Chinon, rhapsodized over by Rabelais ; ob- 
serving the leering, bearded, and skinny fish-wives, the 
masculine maidens, the ragged, cursing squabs rolling in 
the narrow gutters — all of these making a scene which 
would have enriched even the fancy of Dor^ striving to 
illustrate Conies Drolatiques — surely Boynton could not 
have been utterly at a loss for occupation, could not have 
found life utterly stagnant and unprofitable. But he was 
soon tired of the damnable iteration of Gloucester life, as 
seen in the streets, and from what other source could he 
derive amusement? Certainly, there were people at his 
hotel ; but he knew nothing about them. Fishing savored 
too much of work. And as for his enjoying the superb 
ocean scenery, he could sympathize with the famous 
Beau, who, seeing a magnificent sunrise, said in a tone of 
exquisite condescension, " Y-a-a-s. He does it very well." 
But one day, as he was going by a fisherman's house, 
which came up close to the unpaved street, he happened 
to look in the window, and there saw a hag flat on her 
back, while by her side a woman on bended knees was 
praying for the soul soon about to depart. Boynton 
looked in at the window, I said, and Fate had done its 
work, Boynton, the cynical rake, was in love, in love 
with a face. He swore to himself, in most approved stage 
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fashion, that he had seen the one woman created for him, 
destined for him from the beginning of time. And he did 
not even think of asking who she was, where from, mov- 
ing in what society. Her face answered all these ques- 
tions; at least he thought so, but T never somehow or 
other liked her mouth. He left the spot resolved to know 
her, woo her, win her. 

And was this woman a dea certe? Looking back, I, 
who knew her, vainly try to describe her. She had the 
face of Magdalene after her repentance ; a face not pas- 
sionless, but showing conquered passion; at times bring- 
ing to mind that terrible line in which Ulysses describes 
Cressida ; and now you saw in her before you Mary the 
Mother. But there is no use in trying to portray her; 
Balzac himself would fail. 

Boynton made inquiries about her, and found out that 
no one knew who she was ; that she was a visitor who 
passed her time among the poor of the place, cheering 
them in their poverty, soothing and sustaining them at 
the approach of death. He also found out that she was 
stopping across the way. For a long time he used to 
watch her movements, content with looking upon her ; 
but by some means or other (how, I never knew), he 
finally became acquainted with her. I believe that she 
was in love with him before he ever came to Gloucester, 
either seeing him in a dream or influenced by Fate; for 
she who had been cold and reserved to the vulgar swells 
who had thrown themselves in her way, seemed to read 
my friend Boynton's heart at once, and not to be indiffer- 
ent to his courtesies and attentions. However that may 
be, they were soon fast friends. Nor is this to be won- 
dered at, for he was a very knight to a virtuous woman, 
and kept the devil within him well concealed. They soon 
became inseparable ; together they walked the dirty 
streets of the fishers' quarters ; together they walked the 
beach at the hours of twilight. Her mere presence 
seemed to satisfy him. To know that she was near, that 
by putting out a hand he could touch her, sufficed him. 
A look at her face gave him joy and comfort. And yet 
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there was something about her mouth that I for one found 
fault with, never liked. 

Constant companionship with such a woman could lead 
but to one result ; a change in Boynton's life and ideas. 
The purity and sanctity of her soul did more for him than 
creeds and exhortations. She never preached to him, for 
she knew nothing of his past career ; but she could not 
help seeing that he was inclined to cynicism, apt to speak 
lightly of things which to her were of solemn import. 
She thought rightly that such a nature could not be 
influenced by sermonizing, and to bring about what she 
desired could best be effected by filling his mind with 
thoughts of her until she became indispensable to him, a 
part of his life ; so by her love she thought to lead him to 
that Love which rules supreme. 

Happily the days of Boynton went by. For once he 
knew the happiness of a peaceful life, and could swear to 
the truth of the old saying, Happy is that man whose life 
is uneventful. Little by little he became purer and purer. 
He looked back upon his past as upon a nightmare ; now 
did he for the first time really live. 

There is on the eastern point of Gloucester harbor an old 
dismantled fort. Near by stands a little chapel. Boynton 
and Margaret one evening were strolling by when they 
heard within voices raised in a hymn. They stole inside 
the door; the hymn came to an end; the service was 
almost through; and as the pastor pronounced that most 
beautiful benediction of the Episcopal Church, Boynton 
knew that the peace of God which passeth all understand- 
ing was within him. Silently they walked along to the 
Fort, and as was their wont, sat down on Devil's Rock. 
There was no need of words ; they knew each other's 
hearts. Yet did Margaret seem disturbed, disturbed to 
such a degree that Boynton asked the cause. What was 
his surprise when she told him that they must separate; 
she was unworthy of him. She begged to tell her history. 
But Boynton caught her in his arms and swore with a 
mighty oath that he cared nothing about her past ; that 
he would not hear another word from her; that he loved 
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her, and knew his own baseness. At last smiling through 
her tears, she kissed him passionately, and told him, . 

The usual pretty nothings, no doubt. And here, I, who 
have been to this point a rather inefficient chorus, become 
the Messenger, and play my part, if not as gracefully, with 
as much success as did the clown who pointed out to Jo- 
casta of old a son and husband, in the swell-footed Lord of 
Thebes. 

I had not heard from Boynton for some time ; but, 
knowing that he was at Gloucester, I determined to go 
after him and bring him back to us, his old companions, 
I found him strangely altered, and joked him on his Meth- 
odism. Nor did I know the cause of his transformation, 
until one morning he told me, as we were seated on the 
hotel-piazza, of his love. I had been his bosom friend ; 
such love there was between us as has been sung in the 
sturdy strains of " Calamus." Now I had not seen my 
friend for two years. I had heard that he was behaving 
queerly. but had no idea that he was prepared to settle 
down to a life of domestic insipidity. I did not know, to 
be sure, who his idol was. Slie might be a paragon, and 
she might be a dowdy.. Now did I, if ever, prove the 
friend. 1 used every argument in my power to dissuade 
him from his course. I sneered, I cursed, and, finally, dis- 
gusted, I sulked. 

We had been sitting in silence for some time, when I 
noticed a change in the atmosphere; a storm-cloud was 
hurrying directly over the village. In front of the hotel 
five men were talking. Without a moment's warning 
there was a blinding glare and sharp, quick crash. Stun- 
ned for a minute, having recovered myself, I looked 
around. The bolt had singled out one of the group and 
he was lying prostrate with shirt thrown open. His face, 
breast and hands were a ghastly blue-black. Then did 
one of the three remaining, brother to the dead man, 
throw himself down, and venting wild cries, shaking his 
fist at the now silent heavens, press his hps to the livid 
mouth of the corpse. His horrible prayers and wild ges- 
ticulations, following as they did the thunder-peal, called 
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the inmates of the neighboring houses to the doors and 
windows. Happening to look up across the way, I saw 
to my utter amazement her whom a year , go I had cast o£F. 
I jogged Boynton's elbow and pointed to the window, 
telling him about her. But the woman's face ! a face of 
despair, such as painted Jezebel might have worn when, 
looking out of the casement, she saw the approaching 
horses of Jehu. Margaret had recognized me, saw me 
call Boynton's attention, and with a lover's intuition per- 
ceived that he knew all. For the moment I could not 
account for Boynton's actions on receiving my little bit 
of information ; but the truth came upon me, and 

" I saw as from a tower the end of all." 

I walked away leaving my friend to himself, and on my 
return I did n t find him. 

Then did Boynton in his room revolve strange thoughts 
in his troubled mind. He had fallen in love, even now 
adored a woman whom he had thought pure and stainless ; 
for her he had lived a new life; he had almost been per- 
suaded with Agrippa of old ; and this woman all in all to 
him, was what? A cast-off mistress of his friend. What 
if she had repented ? He, who had prided himself upon 
his blood, could he marry such a creature? Might not 
her repentance be feigned ? And the story of Lamia came 
up to him with a fearful distinctness. But in spite of the 
fact staring him in the face, in spite of the terrible suspi- 
cions which suggested themselves to him, he loved her, 
loved her with a love "which mocked time and space; 
that was day and night ; that was sun and moon and 
stars." After all, had he the right to cast a stone at her? 
What had been his life before he knew and loved her? 
Even now, he thought, he was unworthy of her. Her's 
was indeed a true repentance. Had not her life at Glou- 
cester shown it? Truly was she Magdalene Repentant. 
She had sworn on the cross to be his, and he was now 
about to desert her after his oaths and protestations: 
after he had told her he cared not who she was or what 
her life had been. 
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At last he had decided. To forsake her was out of the 
question ; without her life would be impossible. He 
would marry her at once ; brave the world's censure ; or, 
take her to some distant land, where they might live to- 
gether, mindful only of each other, 

"The world Ibrgetring, by ihe world forgot." 

Such was Boynton's determination. He at once went 
to Margaret's house, but the smirking landlady told him 
that she had about twenty minutes before gone out; no 
doubt he would find her near the Fort. 

It was fast approaching the hour of sunset. To Boyn- 
ton on the way to his love, the earth seemed Eden. The 
tide was coming in slowly ; the town was deserted, and 
nothing was heard but the gentle swash of the sea on the 
sandy shore. As he reached a turn in the path, the Fort 
being but a few steps onward, there suddenly came to his 
ears a wild chant, a burden such as the maids of Scotland 
might have sung, bereft of their lovers at Flodden. At 
first soft, then rising in note and intensity until it reached 
its height, — then with a Banshee-like scream it died away, 
and rose again. Boynton stopped, disquieted ; but look- 
ing in the direction of the song, saw only the factory-girls 
of the town returning from their work, singing as they 
walked. He hurried on. He went around the Fort, and 
saw Margaret, as he had expected, seated on Devil's Rock, 
looking out upon the sea, her back towards him. A mo- 
ment, and he stooped over and kissed her lips, which were 
cold as those of a corpse. There was a faint odor upon 
them, the sickening odor of almonds. Looking down he 
saw a vial; the truth flashed upon him. There she sat; 
never so fair as then ; at last she had found rest ; her face 
was as the face of one who was at peace. So looks to-day 
Rahab in Paradise. The wild song of the factory-girls 
was no longer heard. Boynton was alone with the dead. 
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PARNASSUS. 



DID not Emerson contemplate publishing a collection 
like this when he wrote the chapter on Books in 
Society and Solitude? This is a question which must 
suggest itself to every reader who compares the preface 
to Parnassus with the former essay. The preface is in its 
form a mere fragment, more fitted to be part of a larger 
whole than to stand separately by itself; in short, it would 
seem abrupt and incomplete if placed anywhere but at 
the beginning of such a cuilection. But, what is still 
more to the purpose, there is a corresponding void in the 
essay on Books, which needs just such a fragment to fill 
it. No one, I think, can have read this essay without no- 
ticing, that while the author states strongly and at some 
length his ideas concerning classical and foreign books, 
and concerning English prose literature also, the depart- 
ment of English poetry — exactly what we should expect 
him to dwell upon most fully — is left entirely untouched. 
Add to this the remarkable similarity of style and com- 
pass in the two pieces, and we shall hardly avoid the con- 
clusion that they once formed parts of a single whole. 
If this be the case— if the two were originally one work, 
and afterwards separated, the chasm left in the essay has 
been most ingeniously bridged over; but all Mr. Emer- 
son's skill could not prevent the part taken out, from 
being still a part and not a whole. 

But, however this may be, this collection is at any rate 
a natural development of the essay. He said five years 
ago, "The colleges, while they provide us with libraries, 
furnish no professor of books ; and, I think, no chair is so 
much wanted." Now, by publishing this volume, he has 
constituted himself, in some sense, professor of books, or 
at least, of a very important part of the domain of books ; 
and that too not for a college only, but for the whole read- 
ing public. A professor he is indeed, for his opinion has 
so much weight that it will have with most readers a per- 
sonal authority, and will be looked upon in the light of 
instruction as well as suggestion. 
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In this respect the book differs widely from its prede- 
cessors in the same field. They have generally been the 
work of rather ordinary men, who applied to this field 
much the same kind of effort that they would have em- 
ployed in making a dictionary. Or, even if they tried to 
make their selections with judgment and taste, their poet- 
ical insight was not deep enough to give their compila- 
tions more than a superficial value. And even when these 
collections were published under the name of distin- 
guished men, as for instance, Bryant's Library of Poetry 
and Song, the actual compilation, though it forms the very 
gist of the work, has been disdained as so much drudg- 
ery, and left to inferior hands. Not so with Mr. Emer- 
son. With him the selection of pieces has been a pleas- 
ure. As he says in his preface, the book originated in his 
habit of collecting in blank books such poems as particu- 
larly struck him. He has not chosen these poems because 
he thought they would suit the public, but because they 
pleased him. This one fact is enough to distinguish the 
book from its predecessors. It does not make it its object 
to satisfy the people, but to educate them. This gives 
the book a personal interest, like an autobiography or 
diary; it forms a kind of index of the mental habits and 
feelings. It at the same time quite disarms criticism ; for 
since he professedly made the collection to please himself, 
we have as little right to say what he ought to have put 
in it, as to prescribe what events he shall make the sub- 
jects of his diary. It is a book, therefore, to be studied 
rather than criticised, and interesting not merely for what 
it contains, but also for the insight it gives us into the 
tastes and feelings of the compiler. 

To the ordinary reader, the most noticeable point will 
be the large number of selections from the earlier English 
poets. It is not Mr. Emerson's intention to have in his 
book anything of merely temporary value; and he has a 
strong partiality for those pieces that have stood the test 
of time. In the case of the lyric poets this is the most 
noticeable, because they are the least read and known in 
our time. Now a days, even in the case of a man who is 
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considered well read, it is but a chance if you find him 
familiar with George Herbert, and a very small chance 
indeed that he has read any of the other lyric poets of 
that period. To almost alt readers it will be surprising 
to see what excellent material he has drawn from Her- 
rick and Crashaw, from Cowley and Donne. And in pre- 
ferring these to the showy productions of modern times, 
he has certainly saved himself from printing a good deal 
of trash. 

But because he thus prefers sense to show, it must not 
be inferred that he is indifferent to the external form of 
poetry. On the contrary, he is extremely sensitive to all 
the refinements of poetic art. The depth of feeling in 
Wordsworth's poems does not for a moment blind him to 
the wretchedness of the style. And though there is all 
through the book a fondness for reflective, religious 
poetry, he has chosen only such as is fitly and carefully 
expressed. But though he demands care in diction, ob- 
scurity of expression seems to be in his eyes no great 
drawback. Among other things he has included Shaks- 
pere's Phcenix and Turtle-Dove; nay, in his preface he 
has praised it extravagantly. He admits that he cannot 
understand it ; and is apparently aware what a hazardous 
experiment he is making in offering it to the general pub- 
lic ; for he ends up with what amounts to saying that, if 
people do not appreciate it, it is because they are not 
poets themselves. 

Some one has divided all lovers of poetry into two 
classes; admirers of Byron and admirers of Tennyson. 
Mr. Emerson belongs decidedly to the latter class. To 
read his preface you would think that Byron was hardly 
worth reading at all, while he expresses the most marked 
admiration for Tennyson. In the collection itself, how- 
ever, we shall find that he was forced to include a large 
number of Byron's pieces ; a larger number, in fact, than 
of any other modern poet, Tennyson not excepted. 
Some poets, however, who are usually much admired, 
have fared hardly; notably Shelley, from whom he has 
taken but a few lines. 
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So much for the old material which he has collected 
and given us. Let us now see what new works he has 
brought to our notice. As before stated, he has been cau- 
tious of giving us what has not stood the test of time. 
Some few new pieces, however, he has given us, and these 
form in some respects the most interesting part of the 
work, because of the remarkable care taken in their selec- 
tion. To some of these he has given special notice in the 
preface. There is one particularly noticeable, — the poem 
of Sir Pavon and Saint Pavon, by an American lady. It 
is a poem of some length, and contains a great deal that 
is striking. Who the author is, and why she has written 
nothing else like it; or why, indeed, the piece and author 
alike have not received more notice, it is hard to say. 
The poem is one of striking merits and striking defects, of 
exactly the kind tn invite criticism, both favorable and 
unfavorable. This is altogether the roost remarkable of 
the new poems, by comparatively unknown authors, that 
he brings to the public's notice. There is also a consid- 
erable number of poems connected with the war of the 
Rebellion, which have for the most part a local reputa- 
tion. In general, however, he has been very cautious in 
introducing new names; in marked contrast to the gen- 
erality of men of literary eminence, who are apt to strive 
to foist proteges of their own upon the public. If Cole- 
ridge had made a collection like this, what a specimen it 
would have been ! 

I cannot close without calling attention to a bit of 
translation from Schiller, of Thekla's Song. All his other 
selections from Schiller, Mr. Emerson has been content 
to take from Coleridge's, version ; but this alone is the 
work of another hand. Whose work, the book does not 
tell us; and in fact such a desire is shown to keep the 
translator's name out of sight, that we cannot help sus- 
pecting it to be the work of Mr. Emerson himself. At 
any rate, it is worthy of such a hand. He has formerly 
spoken a good word for translations, and the benefit they 
confer upon readers, if he can illustrate his position by 
as forcible examples as this, he will make many converts. 
13 
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He has not only caught the spirit of the original, but has 
perhaps even intensified it. 

In giving to the public these books of selections which 
he had made for himself, Mr. Emerson has done the read- 
ing world a real favor, and one which, it is to be hoped, 
they will not fail to appreciate. Whatever we may think 
of particular pieces, of individual peculiarities of choice, 
the book, as a whole, is one which cannot fail to have an 
educating influence upon the public. A. T. H. 



NOTABILIA. 



As the bleak weather of November comes on, the active 
out-door sports are checked, and the restive student is 
driven in doors to quieter and perhaps duller pleasures. 
The Gymnasium, under these circumstances, ought to be 
a favorite place of resort. When that building was 
erected it was expected it would be of great advantage 
to the college. But partly owing to faulty original con- 
struction, and partly to the lack of any definite method 
of management, it is now, and has been within our mem- 
ory, an almost useless appurtenance. The apparatus is of 
the oldest and heaviest make, fitted only for the use of 
strong men. The ordinary man, unless extremely cau- 
tious and discriminating, will unconsciously overwork. 
It is needless to specify the many defects. They are of 
such a sort that one is either led to neglect the faulty ap- 
paratus, or in using it, to contract injury. Add to this, 
that during the last four years, with the exception of one 
or two terms, there has been no instruction whatever in 
gymnastics, and it is evident why the gymnasium is 
unused. 

Last year the Faculty secured systematic instruction 
for such of the Freshmen as wished it, and we are glad to 
be informed that it will be continued this coming winter. 
It is a step in the right direction. But it can hardly be 
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expected that great results will soon be apparent, unless 
facilities are granted to the instructor, as they are in 
other departments. If his position is anomalous, if no 
moDey is expended in repairs and in the introduction of 
conveniences, the attending success will be small. The 
fact that the Faculty have done something argues an in- 
terest in the matter, and we trust they will give the reor- 
ganization of this department their careful consideration. 
Much depends, however, upon the students. Mr. Sar- 
gent will soon be in daily attendance at the Gymnasium, 
and will be willing to devote some of his time to giving 
suggestions to any who choose to profit by them. It will 
be remembered that through his energy a very credita- 
ble exhibition was given two years ago. If sufficient in- 
terest is taken, a similar exhibition will be given this win- 
ter under the auspices of the Boat Club. This exhibition 
can be made to serve a double purpose; to interest and 
profit the participants, and to show the Faculty that 
under proper circumstances the Gymnasium is used. 
Not merely the athletes should be interested in this. 
There are many in college who have the necessary phys- 
ique to become, with moderate training, quite skillful per- 
formers, but who, through their excessive modesty, are 
never brought forward. It will do all such no harm to 
spend a little time in order to become acquainted with 
their own powers. It is to be hoped that Mr, Sargent 
will be heartily supported in his efforts, so that he may 
feel rewarded for his extra labor, and that our exhibition 
may show a progress equal to that at other colleges, and 
commensurate with that in our general athletics. 

There is a prospect that Moody and Sankey will visit 
New Haven on their great tour of revival. The question 
of inviting them has been under discussion by the 
churches in the past week, and can hardly fail to be deci- 
ded favorably to them. It will be remembered that their 
meetings at Eton were broken up, or at least seriously 
disturbed, through the influence of the students. But 
before the evangelists left, quiet was restored and much 
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good was done. It has been anticipated that similar in- 
terruptions might occur here. AH such fears are ground- 
less. There are many in college, of whom it may be said : 

" With a oreless bean and a meiry eye, 
He will laugh ai the world as the world goes bj," 

but there are few who, however lightly they may think 
of religious matters, are lacking in outward respect. 
Even the sensational performances of Elder Lutz were 
treated as a form of religion, though a far greater oppor- 
tunity for ridicule was afforded than can ever happen 
with Moody and Sankey. The earnestness of these revi- 
valists will secure them a welcome. If they were able to 
penetrate the strict exclusivenessof the clergy of the Eng- 
lish church, the apathy and conservatism of this old city 
will offer them little resistance. 

People in general may be excused if they think our col- 
leges are a grand field for all humanizing and spiritualizing 
influences. Scarcely a month passes but what the news- 
papers record outrages, riots, or hazing scrapes, in which 
students are concerned. Usually these accounts are ex- 
aggerated, and, at any rate, they give only one side of 
the affair — and that not the students' side. The difficulty 
with the Odd Fellows illustrates this. An obscure re- 
porter sent the account of the skirmish, and enlarged 
upon the indignities heaped upon the innocent men in 
the procession. No despatch was sent by the agent of 
the Associated Press, as he regarded the affair as of slight 
importance. But a despatch was made up in New York 
from this Sun report, and heralded to the country the as- 
sault on a procession. 

We have no means of knowing what the facts are in 
the recent trouble at Dartmouth. Ten men were arrested 
and bound over to appear at the next session of court, so 
that there will be an investigation, which will show where 
the blame lies. Students ought not to be exempted from 
liability to the civil law, in case they have committed mis- 
demeanors, but, on the other hand, they ought not to be 
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judged and sentenced by a sort of relined lynch law, with- 
out the semblance of a hearing. If the papers would 
only devote as much space to the virtues of college men 
as they do to their faults, what a change it would make in 
public sentiment! This spirit of unfairness occasionally 
creeps into the religious press. One of these papers, after 
the summer regatta, commented on the behavior of a cap- 
tain, who was displeased with his boat, and, depending 
on some newspaper report for the facts, proceeded to mor- 
alize; whereby it unjustly reflected on the captain refer- 
red to, and also cast suspicion on the honor of a renowned 
University, on account of the misconduct of a drunken 
boat-builder. In a subsequent issue this paper qualified 
its statement, but not in a way to correct the harm 
already done. 

■ The progress of Yale toward the University standard 
is slow indeed, so slow that many fail to perceive it. The 
course adopted by two of the Senior Professors in mak- 
ing attendance at their lectures optional, is a straw which 
shows the direction of the wind. We venture to predict 
that there will be but few more absentees than at pres- 
ent, and that greater attention will be paid to the lectur- 
ers. The lectures on Political Economy and Finance will 
be sure to be well attended, for nearly every man feels 
the vital importance of a clear understanding of these sub- 
jects. The lectures on German literature, however, at- 
tract only those of literary tastes, and coming as they do 
in the midst of so many compulsory exercises, many will 
feel compelled to omit them for want of time. Harvard 
is now trying the experiment of having the attendance at 
all Senior exercises voluntary. If it works well with lec- 
tures, perhaps Yale will yet apply it to recitations. Such 
a state of things would do much toward developing the 
character of upper class men. At that age they are old 
enough in years, and mature enough in experience to reg- 
ulate their own work, and they would, we believe, feel 
honored at this mark of confidence, and would strive to 
show themselves worthy of it. 
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We take pleasure in announcing that the " Lit." medal 
is in process of manuTacture, and will shortly be on exhi- 
bition at Benjamin & Ford's. The design has been some- 
what changed from the original medal of 1851. On the 
reverse is the triangle of X. J. 0. surrounded by the 
words, Yale Literary Magazinj:, Meriti Prasmium. 
On the obverse is engraved the name of the recipient, and 
the class to which he belongs, also the words, Merito ac 
Jure. The medal is suspended from a solid gold bar. It 
has been the purpose of the Board to make the medal as 
attractive as possible, in order that it may be adopted as 
a standard, and that it may in all cases be preferred to 
the money itself. 



MEMORABILIA YALENSIA. 
The Past Month, 

Extending from October i to November 4, has been one of 
considerable interest, at least in the way of athletic sports. 
As for the weather it has been delightful, and never have there 
been better opportunities for the outdoor courting of the fair. 
Long rows at Lake Whitney, long rides and drives, and walks 
to East Rock have been among the charming occupations of 
the fall, and the air and exercise fit us all the better for our 
dry and cooped up winter life. Our record for this month is 
necessarily short and confined to few topics, of which by far 
the most prominent in point of pleasure was the 

Annual Fall Regatta 

Which took place Saturday, Oct. 16, at Lake Saltonstall. The 
weather was cloudy and damp, sometimes raining lightly, but 
nevertheless there was quite a display of bright ribbons, if not 
bright faces. The first race, for six-oared shells over a three 
mile course, was entered by '77 and the Law School, and 
promptly at three o'clock they started, '77 rowing lar better 
than the Law School but laboring under the disadvantage of a 
heavy wind from off the shore. At the point the Law School 
took the lead and maintained it throughout the race, winning 
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in 19 min. 37 sec, '77's time was ao min. The oarsmen were : 
Law—y. H. Metcalf (bow), C. Ives, J. W. Wescott, A. A. 
Canavan, J. B. Ward, R. H. Johnson (stroke); color, scarlet. 
'77— P- J- Stimson (bow), C. L. Alvord, C. S. Merwine, A. W. 
Cole, W. W. Collin, E. C. Cooke (stroke); color blue. The 
next event was the Freshman barge race between the Aca- 
demic and Scientific Freshmen. The Academics won easily in 
13 mia. 33 J^ sec. Time of S. S. S., 14 min. ^ sec. The names 
of the contestants were : "79 Acad. — J. R. Clarkson (bow), B. 
S. Keator, F. A. Stokes, W. C. Asay, A. L. Holmes, F. E. 
Hyde (stroke), E. S. Rowland, '76 (cox.); color, brown, '78 
S. S. S.~G. S. Hegeman (bow), W. A. Goodman, E. G. Le 
Bourgeois, G. W. Hart, W. T. Hart, R. S. Hulbert, (stroke), 
Fred. Wood (cox.) ; color, purple. The single scull which 
took place next was won by H. Livingston, '78, in 15 min. a6^ 
sec. The other contestants were T. A. Vernon, S. S. S., time, 
16 min. 38j4 sec; W. A. Ransom, '78, time, 16 min. %o% sec. 
The barge race was the most interesting event of the day, 
and was contested by the two crews who rowed in the shell 
race and by a crew from '78 composed of H. Livingston, C. F. 
Carter, W. V. Downer, W. K. James, J. P. Clarke, A. D. 
Chandler, Brownell (cox.) '77 won in r3 min. 18% sec.; Law 
School, 13 min. 26 sec; '78, 13 min. 40 sec. The regatta alto- 
gether was very successful, and the arrangements reflect great 
credit upon the oflBcers. In other respects boating has been 
interesting only to the few who row. Harvard and Yale will 
not withdraw from the Rowing Association. In 

Base Ball 
'77 has won the champion flags after some very well played 
games. '77 and '79 played a game on Wednesday, Oct. ao, of 
which the score was : — 



Wheaton, s. s., 
Williams, 3 b., 
AbboEi, I b., 
Walker, l.f- 
BarDum, a b., 
And revs, p., 
Ellioll. r. L 
Divis, c. f., 



Plait, c, 
ArtnslroiiKi 3 b., 
Thompson, 3 b., 
Anthonv, s. s., 
Waldo, 1 b., 
Gettner, c. f.. 
Skinner. I. i.. 
Crump, p., 
Bailer, '- f-< 

Total. 
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Umpire, George Knight, '7E. Scorer. Hatch, '77. Time oi game, a b. 10 m. 

The University nine gives us good reason to hope for a season 
in '^6 as successful as the last one. The games which they 
have played and the scores are given below. On Oct. 9 with 
the Rose Hills of Waterbury 1 — 



Smith, p.. 
Finely, s. »., 
Harrison, h.. 
Halpin. m., 
Kenned;, b., 
Cassin. 1., 
McGinn, r., 
Sha«, a., 



Knight, p., 
Morgan, b.. 
Bigeiow, c, 
Wbeaton, s. s.. 
Carter, b., 
Williams, m., 
Thompson, 1., 
Piatt, r.. 
Downer, a.. 



Total, 
Umpire, G. M. Rogers. Time or 



On Friday, Oct. 
follows: — 



Burdock. 2 b., 
Mills, 1 b., 
Harbidge, c, 
York, I. U 
Ferguson, 3 b., 
Remsen, c. f., 

A. Allison, r. f.. 
Total, 



, the nine played with the Hartfords as 



Knighi. p., 
Morgan, c, 
Bigeiow, 3 b., 
Wbeaton, s. s., 
Thompson, 1. f., 
Williams, c.f.. 
Carter. 2 b., 
Donner, 1 b., 
Anthony, r. f.. 



Yale, o I o I o o 3— 4 

Earned runs, Hartford, 3 ; Yale. I. First base on errors, Hartford, 3 ; Yale, 
5. Leh on bases. Hartford, 3 . Yale, £, Struck out, Hartford. 3; Yale, 5. 
Called balls, on Bond, 13 ; Knight, 11, Two base hits. Burdock, Bigeiow 
and Downer, I each. Umpire, Charles Daniels of the Hanlbrd Amateors. 
Time of game, i hour and 35 minutes. 

In a game with the New Havens, of which only one inning 
was played, Yale won with a score of two to one. 
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Foot Ball 

Has received quite a good deal of attention this fall, and some 
splendid games have been played, resulting in giving the po- 
sition of champions to '76. On Oct. 2, '77 and '79 played a 
long and well contested game, resulting in favor of '79. There 
is a chance that we may meet Harvard this fall in a friendly 
contest. If we do the game will be exceedingly interesting. 
Both clubs are very creditably spoken of, and that ours are in 
fine condition was seen by the 

Athletic Games, 

Which took place Wednesday, Oct. ^^. Quite a number of 
spectators were present, including some well known friends of 
out door sports from various parts of the country. Putting 
the S/uit was the first contest on the programme. There were 
five entries, T. H. Linsley, S. S. S, '76, was the winner, the best 
throw he made being 33 ft. 5 in. In the first heat of the One 
Hundred Yards Dash there were three entries, W. J. Wake- 
man, '76, won in 10^ seconds. In the second heat there 
were three entries, D. Trumbull, '76, winning in 11 sec. 
In the third heat there were three contestants, of whom 
F, W. Brown, S. S. S. '78, was the victor in 11 sec. The 
final heat which took place some time after was won 
by Wakeman in ioJ4 sec. In the Mile Walk there were 
four entries; B. Maurice, '77, won in 8 min. 13 sec.; M. 
H. Phelps, '76, was second in 8 min. 21 sec. The Running 
High Jump was remarkably well contested. There were four 
entries, of whom one went out at 4 ft. 8 in. and another at 4 ft. 
9 in. A. M, Gale, S. S. S. '78, and O. D. Thompson, '79, gave 
a splendid exhibition. Gale finally winning at 5 ft. 3 in. The 
Half Mile Race was contested by D. H. Kellogg, '76, and W. 
J. Wakeman, '76. The former won in 2 min. 10 sec. There 
were six contestants in the Standing Long Jump. O. D. Thomp- 
son, '79, was the victor; distance, 11 ft. i}^ in. A. M. Gale, 
S. S. S. '78, made 1 1 ft. 1 in. In the TAree Milt Run there were 
three starters, A. H. Ely, '76, winning in 18 min, 39 sec. In 
the lao Yard Hurdle Race the winner was W. J. Wakeman, '76; 
time, 19^ sec. D. Trumbull was second. The Senior 440 
Yards Scrub was won by G. C. Webb, the President of the 
association. The^^ Yards Dash was won by W. A. Durrie 
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in 58 sec. The One Mile Run, in which three entered, D. H. 
Kellogg won in 5 min. 20 sec. The Base Ball was thrown 
farthest by C. H. Morgan, '78, 327 ft. being the distance. The 
Three Mile Walk and the Consolation Race were omitted on 
account of the darkness. The games were in every way a 
success and were a source of much enjoyment to the spectators. 
The committee to award the 

Lit. Prise Medal, 

Consisted of Professors Beers and Carter, and the present 
Chairman of the Lit. Board. The successful piece appears in 
this number. There were eleven essays handed in, and their 
names in alphabetical order are as follows : The Art of Com- 
position; Beethoven; William Black's Novels; Christian Art, 
its Contrast with Greek Art ; The Crusades and some of their 
Effects ; The Impersonation of Evil ; A Limit of Progress in 
the Fine Arts; Music, the Mind and the Morals; Lawrence 
Sterne; Truth in Fiction; Tennyson's Guinevere. These 
essays will be kept for two weeks subject to the order of the 
writers, and if uncalled fur at the expiration of that time, 
will be destroyed together with the UM(^«»fi/ envelopes contain- 
ing the names of the authors. 

The D. K. E. Convention 

Was held at Syracuse University with the Phi Gamma Chap- 
ter, Oct. 6 and 7. The delegates from Vale were F. S. Wins- 
ton and F. B. Percy. The oration was delivered by Mr. 
Forbes of New York City on the subject "Architecture." The 
poem was by Prof Werner of Albany and was a very credit- 
able production. 

Items. 

C, F. Sanford, '47, has been elected judge of the Superior 

Court in N. Y. W. W. Crapo, '52, of New Bedford, has 

been elected to fill the vacancy made by the death of Rep, 

Buffington. The President's first reception occurs Monday, 

Nov. 9. The Yale Banner appeared Oct. 16. It is unusually 

good, both in account of the fine cuts and the accuracy of the 
information. There are many typographical errors. The 
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annual Fall regatta at Harvard College took place Oct. 30. 
In the six-oared race, two miles, Hotyoke won in 13 min. 
13^ sec; Holworthy second, in 13 min. 50 sec. Holyoke also 
won the four-oared race in 15 min. 8J4 sec.; Holworthy second, 
in 18 min, 9 sec. Loring won the single scull race in 16 min. 

49 sec. Benjamin K. Phelps, '53, has been elected District 

Attorney of New Vork. The Yale Alumni Association 

of New York met at Delmonico's Friday evening, October 
I. There was a large attendance and several undergrad- 
uates were introduced by members. Mr. Holt presided 

and Prof Weir read a paper on art. Prof A. W, 

Wright, '59, was married on Wednesday evening to Miss 
Susan Silliman, eldest daughter of Prof Benj. Sitliman, '37, 

at the residence of the bride's father, 34 Hillhouse Ave. 

The University Ball Club is in need of funds, and urges those 
who have subscribed to pay up immediately. More subscrip- 
tions will likewise be in order. Chandler, Reed and How- 
ard, '77, have received elections to Psi Upsilon. The Har- 
vard Freshman class has increased to 279. A. Williams and 

O. Reed, '77, are on the University Glee Club. tVinston, 

'77, was the Vice-President of the J. K. E. Convention. 
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BOOK NOTICES. 



Any exiended criticisni of "Victorian Poets" is scarcely necessary at the 
present lime, when it has been so thoroughly and universally Tevieired by 
the press. We will notice, [hough, a few features of the work, which may be 
of interest. The Poets discussed are Landor, Hood, Arnold, Proctor, ElU- 
abeth Browning, Tennyson, Swinburne. Rosseiti, and Browning. The first 
chapter. The Period, reveals the hand of a master of the subject of poetry, 
and the impression which it makes is exceedingly favorable to the author's 
abilities. Poetry is philosophically treated ; its relations to science are dis- 
cussed in an able and advanced manner ; the antagonism which it was sup- 
posed existed between science and poetry, is ridiculed as the height of ab- 
surdity. Tennyson, Stedman holds, is the representative poet of the era, ob- 
serving as he does, " every aspect of poetry as an an." The criticisms are 
made doubly interesting by the critic himself being a poet. For his manner 
of treatment not only shows that he understands the subject, but also reveals 
a certain affinity between the poets criticized and the critic, which carries the 
conviction that the estimates formed must be true. This is an age of transi- 
tion in poetry, Stedman holds, perhaps for better, perhaps for worse. 
The future alone can tell, but the indications are favorable. 

. D. BIoss. Robert Clarke & Co., 

This is a collection of short articles of an historic and literary character. 
They embrace such subjects as Clay, Webster, and Calhoun, the judgments 
of history, reform necessary in the church, etc., etc. Mr. BIoss has been for 
years associated with the Cincinnati Enquirer, the leading democratic paper 
of the west. During the most exciting periods of the war he occupied a 
prominent position in journalism, working Incessantly and with great rapid- 
ity and effect. His articles are always terse and pointed, and his style is 
superior In clearness. The subjects of these essays are not discussed in 
their philosophical bearings. Nor has an attempt of such a nature been 
made. They simply point out the salient features of their subjects, and 
give an interesting account of their history. The author expresses the hope 
that a spirit of research may be stimulated by their perusal \ and not unreas- 
onably. For the facts and commentaries are given in such a spirited and 
pleasant manner that they create a desire to further continue investigations 
In relation to their subjects. 

Palilici as a Satnce, by Charles Reemelin. Robert Clarke & Co., Cincinnati. 
Politics as a Science "was not written at one period ; its chapters were 
composed as events suggested reflections, and they were preserved in a 
book, on the advice of a deceased friend. As reading corrected his views, 
they were amended, and gradually the purpose ripened in him to gather 
them together and to put them into permanent form ; and he thought that 
they filled into each other and made an harmonious wh<rie." The theory 
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which is at the foundation nf Reemelln's political science, holds that popu- 
lar opinions arc never apontaneous growths, but rather a direct result of def- 
inite laws of evolution. His essays are well written, and show an accurate 
knowledge and deep study of ibe subject. 

Tht Stunt ef Mtaiurts. by Sicinner. Robert Clarke & Co., Cincinnati, O. 

The above is a key to the Meimo Egyptian Mytliry. in the source of Meas- 
ures originating the British inch and the ancient cubit, by which was built 
(he gTcal pyramid of Egypt and the temple of Solomon. The work " consti- 
tutes a series of developments based upon ihe use of geometrical elements, 
giving expression in a numerical value." These elements are found in a 
work of the late John A. Parker, who claims the discovery of a quadrature 
value of the circle. The volume is written with great accuracv, and although 
of but litlle interest to ordinary readers, will find many admirers among 
mathematicians. 

1 D. Peck. Asst. City Solicitor of 

Such a compilation has been found necessary, owing to the increasing 
amount of legislation. The typography is excellent, and the work has been 
long needed both for reference and by reason of the fact that many former 
works of a similar character are ou^ of print. 



EDITOR'S TABLE. 

The editor will take (he reader into his confidence this month and confess 
to a certain feeling of disappointment with regard to the exchanges he has to 
review — not owing to tbeir number, mind you. the editor's table as well as his 
floor, is literally covered with them, but this kind ; with articles tragically- 
comic, comically-tragic, religious, historical, philosophical, doctrinal, lempet- 
antical, anything but interesting or novel do thej come and fill box J3B at 
the post office, and the editor (who wants 10 find poems sent in for his Lit, or 
hopes for some charming contributed article) receives these alone. We had 
expected better things, gentle reader. (Rather kind, by the way, to call jvk a 
gentle reader with whom the editor tolled nearly half a day before getting a 
subscription to the Lil., yet it shall be done.) Vou see, a certain eminent 
book publisher was here a few days ago and he said that, though the essays 
in a college paper might not be new or striking, he always found there one or 
two of the best and newest jokes he had ever seen. A slight anticipation of 
future pleasure on our part was therefore not unnatural. 

We wish, however, the publisher referred to had seen the Packer Quarterly, 
for instance. Have rou seen jokes savoring of the datk ages and antedilu- 
vian ? Look at this as a sample of them alt : 

> thirty cents, what will a load of wood come 
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Why, mj dear girls, that joke was fim invented when Noab wai buildlog 
his ark, invented by ftn unbeliever who was as fond of hi« joke as any Ori- 
ental potentate, and he meant thereby to intimate, thai the ark would bum 
sooner than would the price of a useful commodity advance in consequence 
of any diminished supply from eggstraineous causes, and evety jesi book fcoiD 
that time to this has contained it. Children cry for it. Also, is given as a 
new thing the familiar macaronic, Felis et Mures, and oibei things equally 
ancient. The Paeier is in some respects the best, and in a good many mote 
respects, one of the worst of our exchanges. The articles are written in fa- 
miliar style with but little display of that commonplace knowledge crammed 
for the occasion, so conspicuous in the Btrkliyan for instance. The moral 
tone is truly excellent, and Ihc inevitable Sunday school laference is fully 
expressed. Somebody's father has built a house : 

'' You know if you grasp a nettle Grmlv and lightly in your hand fl hurts 
you less than if you just touch it ; so, building pan is more of an undertak- 
ing (ban building all of a house." * * * " I had the penetration to ob- 
serve that all the beauty and utility of the floor depended principally on how 
it was tongucd and grooved, and thai the faults and imperfections which 
floors exhibit are generally traceable to faulty and imperfect longuing and 
grooving. Being of a philosophic turn of iiiind, 1 fell to thinking whether 
many of the faults and imperfections of things terrestrial might not be occa- 
sioned by faulty longuing and grooving, or, indeed, be the result of entire lack 
of il. History afforded me plenty of examples." 

We don't doubt it. The misprints in the Quarterly are simply abominable. 
Ten Inexcusable ones occur in " FiHs it Murtt," and in consequence the poor 
Murii, which commeoced wlih being masculine, rush through all the gen- 
ders with ludicrous rapidity. Some of the misprints are corrected in a deli- 
cate female hand which made our heart beat. 

Nearly alt our exchanges have something about October and October 
leaves, and we have been surprised in consequence at not seeing any of our 
poets writing about the fine leaves on that nice little charter oak in from of 
Duifee. This editor is no poet or he would have done it himself. Now, in 
general, the articles in our exchanges on Autumn are like the leaves "a little 
off." The H'i/AiiM.r .,4/;I^H«iim has one which commences "Autumn." The 
title of this piece is not unfamiliar to the wriiei." Neither are the idcM to 
anybody else, so wc need go no further. The Athtrtaum is. however, a good 
paper and a credit to the college. 

We learn from the Mills Quariirfy : " Few have the vigorous intellect of a 
Webster, the poetic gift of a Milton, or a Dante ; or the genius of a Sfaak- 
tpear." An article in the same magaiine upon the Chinese, shows, ac Prof. 
Sumner might say, some of the worst errors of the mercantile lysieii) : 

" Financially they are no help ; directly otherwise. It has been estimated 
that not less than tio,ooo,ooo specie are annually sent out by them. If this 
drainage were not replenished by the mines of the Pacific Coast our State 
[California] would soon be bankrupt." 

Till we received the Univeriity Rceord we did not know that there was an 
University of the South. For the information of anyone in like ignorance 
we will state that the institution is situated at Sewanee. Tenn. There are ten 
different departments and ten different professors, Il is a mixed university. 
Would you know more? 
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" For Cupid to wing hii dirta amidst out sylvan retreat is no new thing, 

but a consummalioD oC his attacks is one of the angel visits that has nol «fi- 
livened us for years. The spell has at last been broken, however, and Ihe 
echoes of the maniage bells bid fair to linger on Ihe mountain air for tome 

We offer our congiaiutations. A little further io the same article we find 
thai " Scarcely had the first marriage bells ceased their echoes, when Hymen 
again set thero in motion." This may be all very well, but it strikes us. Hy- 
men, that you may be going a little too fast among (what, from the tone of 
(heir writings appears to us 10 be,) the decidedly juvenile population of the 
University. Have you read the article in the political economy on the causes 
of the misery of the laboring classes 7 

From Rutgers we learn that " Specimen copies of The Targum have been 
sent ID each member of the Freshman class." The untimely death of that 
periodical maybe expected, if the Freshman class received copies similar 
to the one sent us. 

The Univiriily Hirald\as tQiti^ good translations, as the following, from 
Tacitus; " Monumentorum arduum el operosum honorem, ut gravem de- 
functis, aspernantur. " They spurn the arduous and weighty honor of mon- 
uments, as bearing down too heavy upon the dead." 

The " Legend of Earlier Days " in this paper is the longest piece of poetry 
in any of our exchanges, and is a puzzle to ns. Is it intended (o be serious 
or comic ? If serious, it is too comic ; and if comic, too flat. When we read 
of Ihe place, 

" Where the raging Canalerie 

Rushes madly through the wei^-lock ; 

Rushes onward toward the Hudson, 

Bearing on its restless bosom 

Many a stately thing of beauty, — 

Many a ship of noble figure," 
the little experience we have had of that madly rushing canal and its noble 
figured ships, comes vividly to the editorial mind. The rest of the piece, 
however, but for two or three circumstances, might have been written \tj Mr. 
Longfellow himself as a little appendix to Hiaioatha. 

We fail to find any resemblance between the hero of the poem in the Har- 
vard Crimttn on " The Young Augustus," and our own Augustus, who per- 
formed certain actions before arriving at years of discretion. 

The editor has searched through all his exchanges for something to praise. 
and has not found it. He was about to quote a fine poem in Ihe MeKmdret 
Ripetitory, when he discovered that it was taken from Harper'i Bazaar. We 
learn from the exchange column of the same paper, that Ihe Record was taken 
in in a similar manner, a thing of which thej seem rather proud. The poem 
io the Amherst Student on the " Palace of Silence," is good, however, and 
from any hostile criticism must be excepted the two Harvard papers, the 
Crimsen and the Advocate. The article in the Crimton entitled "Why the 
University of Vermont did not go to Saratoga" )s both humorous and for- 
cible ; and the theory of the origin of Commons in the Advocate is not in. 

We acknowledge the receipt of The Comfoiing Stici, but why anybody 
should have sent us it, we know nol. A friend suggests that in the name 
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Ihore muBI bo a coven reference to this editor, or. falling ibis, lo the whole of 
the Lit. Board. Don't you believe it. however. 

We have to record the untimely death of Tht Ou-tai Santa Clara College, 
Cal. The loss is one (□ be regrelled, for the compositions which appeared 
in its pages were in sotne respects quite unique, though perhaps, from their 
religious chaiacier, not so well appreciated by sotne as they should have 
been. Why Thi Owl should so suddenly have ceased lo exist, is a mystery. 
It was not for lack of ability of a certain order, nor of funds, for the editors 
antiounce a surplus of about four hundred dollars, from which they propose 
to establish a prize somewhat similar to ihe Lit. medal. The editors them- 
selves refuse lo tell and it may be useless to speculate. Perhaps, becoming 
tired of exchanges and of literary toil, they recollected the words of the old 
Greek ; and if so, we join them in saying, as a finis to Ihe editorial labors of 
the month — 

My brain is dull, my sight is foul, 
1 cannot write a verse or read ; 

Then, Pallas, take away thine Owl, 
And lei us have a Lark instead. 
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EDITORS FOR THE CLASS OF '76. 
JOHN B. GLEASON, WILLIAM W. HYDE, 

ELMER P. HOWE, JOSEPH H. MARVIN, 

RUFUS B. SMITH. 



CHRISTIAN ART; ITS CONTRAST WITH 
GREEK ART. 

BEAUTY and Spirit are the two grand conditions of 
true art. Excellence in the former we concede to 
Greek Art. Superiority in the latter we claim for Chris- 
tian Art. Beauty in form or color, delights the senses. 
A higher aim of art comprises moral truth and intellec- 
tual elevation. Art which gratifies the senses alone is 
wanton or superficial ; that which cultivates the heart and 
mind, is loftier in origin and purpose; its power lies in 
sublime truth. Greek and Christian Art have one feature 
in common — their origin. They are both the offspring of 
religion. The one takes its inspiration from a polytheistic 
mythology ; the other, from the religion of Christianity. 
Greek Art held the worship of beauty as supreme. It 
developed from the dogmatic rigidity and massiveness of 
Egyptian Art, retaining the Egyptian majesty and gran- 
deur, and uniting the Grecian symmetry and grace of 
form. Inspired by beauty, it exaggerated the standard of 
physical perfection to the highest degree. Sensuous 
beauty was the model demanded by the people. Its love 
VOL. XLi. 15 
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was a feature of their religion. The more beautiful a face 
or form could be rendered in sculpture or painting, the 
greater was the glory of the artist, and the gratification of 
the people. The popular taste in a great measure, lim- 
ited the artist to the expression 1 f the highest possible 
form of sensible attractiveness. In Thebes, a statute law 
compelled him to avoid the ugly and depraved. The 
people lived in a lovely climate, conducive to sensuous 
enjoyment; an athletic race of men trained to healthy 
exercise, and physical development ; their games were 
incentives to produce manly strength and grace. Prizes 
for beauty were awarded adults and children, and a statue 
was erected to the handsomest. All beautiful objects 
were cultivated to foster and develope a refined taste. 
Their ideal gods were embodiments of human beauty 
eliminated from weakness and imperfection. Juno, Mi- 
nerva and Venus were examples of exquisite female love- 
liness ; Jupiter and Mars, of manly strength and perfection. 
Other examples of physical and mental powers among the 
dwellers of Olympus are too well known to need mention. 

The Elgin marbles combine the divine and human in a 
wonderful degree ; Theseus is a god-like man divine in 
strength, perfect in form ; the Jupiter of Phidias is also a 
model of physical glory and power. In the Apollo de 
Belvidere, the pattern of muscular excellence, there is 
presented the idea of combined grace, fleetnessand might. 
The ability to dignify an ordinary subject from the human 
to the heroic, is shown in the statue of the Athlete of the 
Vatican ; he is represented as scraping the sweat from his 
arm ; but the attitude, expression and faultless anatomy 
are enough to make him god-like. 

The paintings of Zeuxis display the same devotion to 
figure. Indeed, he is said to have acquired his mastery 
over form by contemplating the sculptures of Phidias, 
His Helen was for many years, the type of womanly 
beauty. The Venus Anadyomene of Apelles, and the 
female figures of Nicias, by their elegance of form, made 
those painters famous. The Grecian artist's wonderful 
knowledge of outline is illustrated by the familiar story 
of Apelles and Protogenes. 
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Now, although the highest form of human beauty was 
the basis of Greek taste, yet this beauty, in itself, was 
external and sensuous. A beauty in bondage to matter, 
tt rested on the perfection of the human form alone, 
nothing higher or nobler. The countless divinities created 
by the subtle imaginations of the Greeks, were but ele- 
vated ideals of fallible men, beings of superior power and 
wisdom, and capable of greater sensuous enjoyment. 
They had men's virtues and vices, pains and pleasures. 
Love, wine, song, and every sensuous emotion had its 
peculiar divinity. 

With such conceptions of divine beings in the Greek 
mind, it is not a matter of surprise that the standard of 
purity was low. The nude was naturally the ideal of 
Grecian beauty, and equally natural was the tendency to 
sensuality produced by the exaltation of the physical over 
the spiritual. A portion of these Art objects were, per- 
haps, free from intentional immorality, only reflecting the 
spirit of the age ; but others were plainly the results of 
unclean imaginations, the more pernicious because made 
attractive by artistic skill. They caused delight in the 
voluptuous to be superior to moral instruction. The 
power which beauty had to defeat justice is shown by the 
story of the courtesan Phyrne. The abrupt exposure of ' 
her charms by her advocate before the court of Athens 
effected her acquittal of the charge of impiety, which 
was likely to cause her death. 

Christian Art presents a widely different aspect from that 
of Greek Art. In the latter, as I have said, the human form 
in its highest conceivable beauty and strength was the 
type of all things divine. Christian Art, counting sensuous 
beauty as nothing, or even pernicious, permits the human 
form only as the incorporation of some hidden thought or 
motive. In the one case, form was all in all ; in the other, 
revelation. Naked bodies delighted the Greek; for every 
part might convey the sensation of beauty. The face 
sufficed for Christian Art as adequate to express lofty 
truth, some sentiment of charity, self-sacrifice, or other 
spiritual emotion. Hence, one Art addressing the eye, 
demanded the nude; the other, addressing the soul, em- 
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ployed drapery. This ascetic feature of Christian Art is 
feebly illustrated by pictures from some of the old mas- 
ters, in the Jarves collection. Man's highest spiritual 
development, the subduing of bodily passion, a lofty con- 
ceit of divine attributes, — these were the aims of Christian 
Art. It strove to bring man to a better knowledge, a 
more perfect love, and a more secure reliance upon the 
God it revealed. The gods of the Greeks were majestic, 
but passionate and crafty. The God of the Christian is 
glorious in love and justice. The highest aspiration of 
the Greek did not reach beyond the present life ; the 
Christian looks for his fullest possibilities in the life be- 
yond. No Art, with its motives limited to earth, can be 
profoundly great and good. The ideal should be elevated 
above the actual. This superior ch racteristic belongs to 
Christian Art. It holds forth something grander and 
more exalted than that already attained. 

Some of the feelings which the artist influences, are 
deep, and not easily moved, but when once stirred retain 
the impulse long. Others are superficial and easily open 
to appeal. The one class speak de profundis and are not 
as readily conceived and expressed ; the other class rather 
requires brilliancy, vivacity and facile power in the artist. 
Christian Art, by dealing with this first class, enlightens 
the intellect, elevates the emotions, and purifies the heart. 

Another claim for the superiority of Christian Art, 
which I make, is the character of subjects which it era- 
ploys. They are such as appeal to what is purest and best 
in man; while those of Greek Art appeal to the senses. 
The Madonna, Scenes from the life of Christ, The Last 
Judgment, Bible events like those on the doors of Ghiberti, 
are superior in spirit to Greek subjects, such as Venus, 
Mars, Cupid, and the Sacking of Troy: a Christ of 
Michael Angelo to a Minerva of Phidias, The former 
range of subjects speak through the imagination and feel- 
ings to man's better nature. They keep immortality in 
view, and teach man the ideal life of faith. 

Venus, in the Greek Art, and the Virgin, in the Chris- 
tian, are the ideals of perfect womanhood. The difference 
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of conception is striking. One is the embodiment of 
physical loveliness, the other, of spiritual graces. The 
first conception, like the Pagan religion, tends to keep 
woman subservient to the desires and commands of man ; 
the other, to lift her up to his level in mind and soul, with 

"Grace in all her aieps. Heaven in her eye, 
In every gesture, dignity and love." 

Landscape painting, as a high Art, was unknown to the 
Greeks. Natural scenery seems to have been used only 
as an accessory. Nature hid her beauties from Greece, 
and the Greek eye. Rocks and hills, plains and valleys, 
wide-spreading water, ail natural scenes seemed but cold 
and lifeless to the Greek view. Love of landscape for its 
own charms is a feature peculiar to Christian Art. The 
Christian master sees with a better vision. The eye 
sweeping over sunlit hills, river and forest, a peaceful sea 
dotted with sails of commerce, catches the rich beauty of 
color and outline. The grandest and minutest objects, 
from the colors of a gorgeous sunset to the delicate hues 
of some humble flower, have their special forms of beauty. 
No Grecian artist ever spread upon canvass the superb 
coloring in landscape of Titian or Signoreili. 

The individual characters and tastes of Christian 
artists furnish a substantial reason for the superiority, in 
spirit, of Christian Art. Fra Angelico, Michael Angelo, 
Raphael, and others, were men whose lives of purity and 
prayer were the inspiration of their Art. Spiritual, ele- 
vated and pure, they cleansed Art of its drossness and 
sensuality, and raised it to a standard higher than could 
ever suggest itself to the Greek mind. They were, indeed, 
preachers of the word through their Art. Fra Angelico 
has been called the St. John of Art, and most fittingly so, 
if love and purity are the conditions of possessing the 
name. He is said to have always begun his work with 
prayer and meditation over his theme. In his special 
direction, he acquired an excellence as yet unrivalled. 
His type of the Virgin is the incarnation of virtue; his 
Madonnas, the most spiritual; his angels, the purest and 
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loveliest. In everything which expresses simplicity and 
sweetness, he excels, Raphael had more inclination for 
classical grace and symmetry; but always preserved it 
superior to sensuality. Art was viewed by him in a more 
aesthetic light, though sensuous beauty was always kept 
secondary. What Horace recommended for poetry, he 
seemed to employ in painting. 

" Non salis est putchra esse poemata ; dulcia sunto 
£t quocunque volent animum audiioris agunto." 

He was endowed with wonderful beauty of mind and 
feature, united to natural goodness. His very nature 
demanded the lovely. Beauty, purified by Christian mo- 
tive, was his high ideal. This sentiment is well manifested 
in his Madonna del Sisto. In his faces there is angelic 
tenderness and purity, with human frailty and passion 
cleansed by the sanctity of religion. The sweetness and 
saintliness of his women are thought to have arisen from 
recollections of his mother lost in his childhood. 

Michael Angelo, harsh and stern though he was, and 
sometimes, unlike Raphael, envious and bitter, was gov- 
erned by deep religious principle. Beneath a cold and 
rigid exterior was a heart, kindly sensitive to the good 
and true. The spiritual capacities of Art, and its highest 
import were most clearly appreciated by him. His moral 
courage, and uncompromising integrity was not less grand 
than his artistic conceptions. The power and majesty of 
his intellect and the depth of his religious thought forci- 
bly present themselves in the Sistine frescoes, and the 
Last Judgment. 

That prodigy of versatility, Leonardo Da Vinci, less 
spiritual, perhaps, than Angelo, unites in his female fig- 
ures, loveliness and innocence, which shows them to be 
the creations of a chaste mind. His " Last Supper," re- 
garded by some critics as superior in design and execution 
to Raphael's frescoes in the Vatican, and his Holy Family, 
indicate an intellect guided by holy sentiments, an imagi- 
nation singularly pure. Giotto, Fra Bartolemew, Di 
Credi, Ghirlando, and numerous others, are names ra- 
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diant with religious light. Although separated by years, 
and dissimilarit}' of style, they laid the foundations of 
their Art on fidelity to noble truth, 

A perfect comparison between Christian and Greek 
Art is not possible. One flourished, matured, and 
passed away ; the other built on a nobler basis, has not 
attained its fullest development. An Art, though inferior 
in technical skill, which appeals to man's spiritual nature 
and lifts him heavenward, accomplishes a nobler result 
than one which depicts the most perfect sensuous beauty. 
Visions and hopes, limited to earth and earthly being, do 
not constitute Art in its true.st sense. The superb contour 
of physical shape which Greek Art furnishes, has no in- 
spiration beyond the merely beautiful. 

The aim of Greek Art differed as much from that of 
Christian Art, as the cold, severe beauty of Greek archi- 
tecture differs from the heaven-pointing spires and arches 
of the Christian Gothic, 

Greek Art was finite in scope and aim. At best it but 
revealed the glories of Olympian mythology. Christian 
Art is infinite. Its revelation, the only living and true 
God. In fine, Greek Art was for the pleasure of the 
creature. Christian Art, for the glory of the Creator. 



A WESTERN SINGER. 

FOR some years past there has existed in England a 
mutual admiration society, made up of pre-raphael- 
ite artists, radical thinkers, and poets, each one of whom 
has won no little renown. The most celebrated of this 
band are Rossetti, Swinburne, Morris and Millais. They 
have influenced, to a considerable degree, modern English 
criticism. Each production of the one has been magnifi- 
cently praised by the rest. When Rossetti's poems ap- 
peared, Swinburne wrote a criticism upon them couched 
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■ in terms of the most extravagant eulogy, in which lan- 
guage ran mad ; nor did Mr. Swinburne go unrewarded. 
All these men, when they pronounce their opinions upon 
art and literature, either praise in words of unqualified 
admiration or censure in phrases abounding in the bitter- 
est scorn and most refined billingsgate ; take, for example, 
the reply of the author of " Laus Veneris" to his critics. 
But this band lives together in brotherly unity ; its mem- 
bers, at least, never err; any one of them can say with 
Horace, 

" Carolina compono. hie elegos. ' Miiabilc visu 
Caelatumque novem Musis opus' !" 

In '71 a man, whose poems had been rejected by every 
newspaper upon the Pacific coast, and who, being unable 
to find a publisher in New York, described that city as 
made up of many buildings and bad men, went to England 
and introduced himself to the members of this society. 
They knew but little of America, but little of American 
customs. They thought that the true American was a 
half-civilized being of eccentric habits, having a strong 
preference for an outlaw's lot. In the poems of this man 
they found a spirit untrammeled by the absurd laws of 
modern society; a wild, barbaric, natural strain; "a 
native wood-note wild." They were unable to testify to 
the truth or falsehood of his representations of Californian 
life. It was enough that they were pleased with him ; 
that they took him under their protection ; that they 
recognized his poetical ability. His book was published ; 
commendatory notices, written by these modern leaders, 
appeared in the Reviews, which the English, resembling 
the sheep of Ding-Dong, blindly follow ; and so we in 
America were startled by hearing that the great American 
Poet had appeared, and that his name was Joaquin Miller, 
"Songs of the Sierras" was reprinted in Boston, in the 
shape of a neat volume in which were bound up these 
most flattering eulogies pronounced by the shining lights 
ot England. Of course these men were right, and so the 
majority of our critics followed suit, and the m<»st hostile 
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of them only dared to say in opposition to the popular 
voice, that the poems showed undoubted power, but that 
at the same time they were crude, full of youthful faults 
and follies, which Mr, Miller would without doubt out- 
grow. A few years later "Songs of the Sun-Lands" 
appeared, then that execrable book, " Life among the 
Modocs." These two books were first published abroad, 
the author, as it seemed, preferring Europe as a home, in 
spite of his so often expressed declaration that life was 
comparatively worthless unless spent among the Digger 
Indians. Strange accounts came to us about Mr. Miller's 
proceedings abroad ; how that to show his contempt for 
the bloated aristocracy of the old world he indulged in 
the habit of appearing in polite circles, arrayed in the 
distinctively American costume of a red shirt and mining 
boots. These accounts were sufficient to convince any 
doubting Thomas of the justness of his boast, that he was 
Columbia's poet. At last, being wearied of the courts of 
the effete monarchies, wishing to realize his dream of a 
life spent in the far west, 

"The world Ibrgeitlng, bj tbe world forgot," 

he crossed the ocean and betook himself to the wilds of 
Long Branch, New Jersey, where, stimulated by the sav- 
age mountain scenery and rude life of the ignorant and 
degraded natives, he composed that curious poem, " The 
Ship in the Desert," which lately came out, and which is 
no improvement upon his first attempt. 

Mr. Miller's admirers laid special stress upon the fact 
that he was so original ; that his verses showed the influ- 
ence of no school, no poet ; but this is a bare-faced and 
impudent falsehood. It has been said that all modern 
poets enlist under Byron or Tennyson. Miller in every 
line shows that he is an intense admirer and loving disci- 
ple of the former, of whom Emerson said : " finding no 
material except of romance, — first of corsairs, and oriental 
robbers and harems, — he revenges himself on society for 
its supposed distrust of him, by cursing it, and throwing 
himself on the side of its destroyers. The security with 
16 
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which he pours these perfectly modulated verses to any 
extent, without any sacrifice of sense for the sake of metre, 
surprises the reader." Miller chose to play the part of 
renegade ; he, too, curses modern society ; the manner in 
which he pours his rhymes to any extent, without regard 
to sense, surprises the reader. His heroes are the old, 
familiar, gloomy, melodramatic stock-figures of Lara, 
Conrad, Manfred. Of buccaneer Walker, the Arizonian, 
the Tall Alcade,— of all of Miller's absurd idols might it 
be said : 

"There was a laughing devil in his sneer, 
That raised emotions bolb or rage and fear." 

But the days of Byron worship are over,, and in spite of 
the strenuous efforts of Blackwood's to revive an interest 
in the morbid, unhealthy works of the noble Lord, as his 
hearty hater Thackeray always called him, few can be 
found who will own up to a fondness for them \ although 
callow boarding school girls, and romantic youths of few 
natural endowments and limited education may read and 
quote " Don Juan." As we have said, all Miller's heroes 
are Byron's simply transported to the Sierras. They 
have the same portentous frown and stage-stride ; they 
have suffered some terrible wrong at the hands of an 
unfeeling world ; they all respond to the creed of " I 
believe in hating my neighbor, and in loving my neigh- 
bor's wife." 

While the meter is generally Byronic, in some of the 
songs there is a touch of the Swinburne-Rossetti allitera- 
tion and conceited fancy. Some years ago Alexander 
Smith published "A Life Drama" and founded a short- 
lived school of which Philip Jas. Bailey was the most 
noted pupil. Smith was undoubtedly a genius, and was 
hailed at the time by a gentleman rejoicing in the name of 
Rev. Geo. Gilfillan, as a second Shakspeare ; but his 
poems were disfigured and their effect spoiled by the 
bombast and straining after grandeur which appeared on 
every page. 

Surely Miller has read " A Life Drama," and not with- 
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out result. He has even gone beyond Smith in his rant. 

Particularly is this seen in his " Ina," where we find such 

stuff as — 

" I'd dare the curse of Omnipoient God ! 
I'd build a pyramid of the nhitest skulls. 
And step therefrom unlo the spotless moon 
And thence to stars, ibence to the central sun." 

In the same tragedy he compares the moon to a vicious 
heifer seeking to gore the flanks of the mountain. A most 
cursory glance at the works of Miller will show an un- 
prejudiced observer that his claims for originality are not 
well founded ; and that his choice of a master, a choice 
perhaps natural, has worked most disastrously upon him. 
Having noticed Miller's originality, let us look at the 
poems themselves. Closing his volumes after a hasty 
reading, there arises a confused vision of swart cavaliers, 
mustangs with " bannered manes," passionate but pure 
Indian maidens, quinine-tree forests, massacres, snakes, 
and noble half-breeds. All is a jumble ; one story runs 
into another ; nothing remains clearly and distinctly de- 
fined. Yet, in reading, the metre, faulty as it often is, 
carries us along heedless of crude metaphors and mean- 
ingless sentences. And, first, we notice an affectation of 
bluntness, a taste for slang. Thus " Walker in Nicaragua," 
which contains many admirable lines, opens with, " He 
was a brick !" a forcible but not necessarily poetical ex- 
pression. This common trick of Miller's is on a par with 
his eccentric performances in Europe. Then Miller has 
a habit of using words without meaning, in short, writing 
what is sheer nonsense. Speaking of the heroine of 
" The Ship in the Desert " he says, 



He says in another place : 

'* And he who wrought Semiramii 
And shaped the Sibyls, seeing this 
Had bow'd and roade a shrine thereat. 
And all his life had worshiped her, 
Devout as North-Nile worshiper." 
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The American Desert is thus described : 

" 'TwaB as some old world overthrown, 
Where Theseus fought and Sappho dreamed 
In eons ere the; touched this land." 

We should like to hear Mr. Miller give a calm and lucid 
explanation of these three passages. They are too sug- 
gestive of a wish to find rhymes at the expense of sense, 
while they show a rare ignorance of the meaning of 
words, and the lives of fabulous persons of antiquity. 
Almost every passage descriptive of character or scenery 
is full of absurdities. Many of his word-paintings are 
daubs; glaring colors thrown at random, producing a 
grotesque effect. 

We have spoken of his collection of mock-heroes who, 
he assures us, were the noblest lot of men gathered to- 
gether since the siege of Troy. Through their mouths 
he sings his scornful but common-place chants against 
order and decency; they (his heroes) have no individu- 
ality ; one resembles the other. The power of telling a 
story in verse is not his ; Chaucer has had but one suc- 
cessor, and his name is Morris, not Miller. 

Whitman said in the strange preface to " Leaves of 
Grass," " The art of art, the glory of expression, and the 
sunshine of the light of letters, is simplicity. The greatest 
poet has less a marked style ; he swears to his art, I will 
not be meddlesome ; what I tell I tell for precisely what 
it is; let who may exalt or startle, I will have purposes as 
health or heat or snow has, and be as regardless of obser- 
vation." But Miller despises simplicity. He says to 
himsell, I must create a sensation, and, astride Pegasus, 
lasso in hand, 1 will ascend the Muses' hill. Yet here and 
there passages are to be found showing a real felicity of 
expression and true poetic feeling. When this man aban- 
dons his false sentiment, his hastily-crammed learning, 
when he expresses himself in simple and respectable 
English, we find such lines as those beginning — 

" O thou to-morrow ! Mystery !" 
Lines worthy of a nobler poet. 
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We have said that his sketches were not true to life. 
His account of Walker is utterly false, nor can any plea 
of poetic license be made. From all we can find out from 
report and from the words of those who marched under 
his banner, that noted filibuster was about as contempti- 
ble a scoundrel as ever murdered a man in cold blood or 
ever sacked a defenseless, unoffending village. There 
was nothing great about even his vices ; treachery and 
cruelty were his virtues. Yet, Mr, Miller, who, by the 
way, never accompanied him, would have us beHeve that 
Walker was a demigod ; a cross between an hidalgo and 
Lucifer, son of the morning. But Miller has committed 
a greater sin in his libel upon that noble frontiersman. 
Kit Carson, He has written a poem, which he is pleased 
to call " Kit Carson's Ride," (the metre taken from 
Browning's sonorous lyric of " How we brought the 
good news"), in which the hero, Carson, is portrayed as 
a cowardly sensualist, who mates with one of Miller's 
favorite heroines, a luscious half-breed, if we remember 
rightly, whom he abandons in a moment of danger. 

And we now come to the great fault seen in everything 
that he has written, — the fault of insincerity. This vice 
characterizes what we know of his life in California, his 
connection with his wife, his adventures abroad. Unless 
common report is an arrant liar, his treatment of his wife 
was simply disgraceful ; yet we find the poems of 
"Myrrh," and "Even So," which, perhaps, contain the best 
poetry he ever wrote, full of reproaches and misanthropic 
regrets that they had ever met. We find him saying that 
he is- ready to forgive and forget, but that the fault is all 
with her. In these poems does Miller stand forth the 
hypocrite he is. Every line in his poems shows this fatal 
lack of honesty, and in this respect does he resemble his 
master. My Lord Byron, who was insincerity incarnate. 
A poet who has lived a canting life can not but sing a 
false, unreal strain. This alone would prevent the poet of 
the Sierras from enjoying an enduring fame ; for unless a 
poet sings from his heart of heart, unless he sings with 
fixed and settled purpose, he can hope in vain for a set- 
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tied and abiding place in literature, nor will his name 
survive his death. 

Miller's admirers say that, granting he has grave Jautts, 
nevertheless this fact outweighs them all, i. e., he is an 
American poet. This was the cry of his EngHsh friends. 
Whether the long looked for bard of this country, the 
founder of the new school, has appeared,~this question 
has two answers. Fastidious and bat-like critics look to 
the future ; but there are many who see in Whitman the 
singer of the chant of Democracy. Surely, however. 
Miller has no claim upon this proud title. 

The true Democratic Poet should be of the people, 
thoroughly conversant with their manners, lives, hopes. 
He should be saturated with the noble and terrible prin- 
ciples of Democracy ; he should feel through him, " the 
afHatus surging and surging." But Miller in no one of 
his poems has ever recognized this country, has never 
sung its praises. To be sure he has raved considerably 
about the size aud freedom of the boundless prairies and 
the wildness of the Sierras, but he sees nothing in them 
save a convenient spot for a lawless. Bedouin life. As to 
his having any ideas upon the wonderful future of America, 
if Whitman's dream can be realized, as to his having any 
sympathy with a healthy, sane state of society, — the very 
thought is absurd. And here do we most earnestly object 
to the comparison which is invariably made between 
Miller and the author of " Leaves of Grass." Whitman's 
poems, although he sings the praises of the body and 
places it by the side of the soul, are full of passages 
abounding in mystic spirituality ; Miller is of the earth, 
earthy. In every word Whitman strives to teach the 
beauty of a clean, pure life. In this age of doubt, senti- 
mentalism, and burlesque, it is refreshing to meet a man 
of such cheerful, confident faith that he can say : 

" My foothold is tenoned and mortised in granite, 
1 laugh at nhat you call dissolution, 
And I know the amplitude of time." 

Mr. Miller, in every poem, having assured us that it is 
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better to live and persist like the beasts of the field, plain- 
tively sighs ; 

" O Christ ', for ihe eloqjent quiet '. 
Foi the final foldiog at hands !"* 

And through his works we find the idea constantly ex- 
pressed that there is no use rebelling against Fate ; that 
the cruel and impassive earth is our enemy ; that there 
will never be a divine average. But Whitman believes 
that 

" Th« Lord advances, and yet advaocei ; 
Always (he shadow in front — always (he reached hand bringing gp the 
laggards." 

Miller has never written with a purpose ; no one can 
derive the slightest advantage from reading his rhymed 
adventures of Border ruffians. Whitman, after long 
preparation, began to sing twenty years ago, and his latest 
book declares these to be his hopes and ambitions: " To 
help put the United States (if only in imagination) hand in 
hand, in one unbroken circle in a chant; to rouse them to 
the unprecedented grandeur of the part they are to play, 
and are even now playing ; to the thought of their great 
future, and the attitude conformed to it^especially their 
great Esthetic, Moral, Scientific Future (of which their 
vulgar material and political present is but as the prefa- 
tory tuning of instruments by an orchestra)." 

This man, sublime in his egotism, calling poets to come 
to justify him, dying by inches in consequence of his 
noble self-denial and Christ-like toil, is daily jeered at by 
the lying and ignorant Bohemians of the Press. Miller, 
resplendent in gaudy clothing and glittering jewelry, 
having just written a preface to his divorced wife's new 
novel, dreams of a possible lecherous, murderous life, 
unrestrained by the laws of God and man, and is, to-day, 
hailed poet. But it is not so very improbable that a future 
generation, looking back upon Walt Whitman with love 
and reverential awe, will call him vates, and Joaquin 
Miller, — quack. p. ii. 

* I am unable to verify this quotation, and the adjectives may be trans- 
posed : but there would be no perceptible difTerence in sense, whatever Ihe 
oidei of the words might be. 
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HAMERTON'S "INTELLECTUAL LIFE." 

MR. HAMERTON'S Intellectual Life is a striking 
book, and may even be called unique. Incidentally, 
the subject of which he treats has been handled, of late, often 
enough. Mr. Ruskin's admirers would probably claim 
that his writings, dealing with a large part of the circle 
of human knowledge, have done a vast work in diffusing 
this desire for the intellectual life; and Mr. Ruskin is but 
a type ot which there are many copies. But Mr. Ham- 
raerton's book is much more special in its treatment, and 
it has several features which, being evidently added for 
the purpose of attractiveness, compel us to notice it with 
care. The author is so deeply filled with reverence for 
this higher life of which he speaks, that he has put forth 
his book in the spirit of a missionary, to encourage those 
that are fainting by the way, to warn of faults, and to 
waken a desire for something better in the minds of those 
that seem content with the most unspiritual of existences. 
In his preface, which, by the way, is a very model of 
clear expression, Mr. Hamerton says, to take several non- 
contiguous sentences, " I propose, in the following pages, 
to consider the possibilities of a satisfactory intellectual 
life under the various conditions of ordinary human ex- 
istence. I have written for all classes, in the conviction 
that the intellectual life is really within the reach of every- 
one who earnestly desires it. I am fully convinced that 
any man or woman of large intellectual capacity, maj' 
reach the tone of thinking which may justly be called 
intellectual, even though that thinking may not be ex- 
pressed in the most perfect language." It may be re- 
marked, here, however, at the outset, that quotation does 
sad injustice to Mr. Hamerton's book, and no part of it is 
less apt for such piecemeal views than this preface. All 
that have read it must feel the force of a criticism which 
has often been made of this book, that the Intellectual Life 
is not a work to make many converts, but will find its 
acceptance with those who are already aiming at high 
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culture. If the reader is totally without previous inclina- 
tion to culture, he will be unmoved by all that Mr, 
Hamerton says. Accordingly we find the letters almost 
invariably addressed to persons with whom the writer 
could feel a sympathy. But having thus recognized the 
probable limits of the audience, there is a warmth and 
earnestness about the Intellectual Life that is really capti- 
vating. At a glance one might say that it would certainly 
find some readers that would be not slightly but exces- 
sively carried away with it. 

Returning again to the quotation from the preface, it is 
clear that the subject of the work is a dangerous one be- 
cause it is likely to beget a dull, didactic essay. Nothing 
could be farther from the author's desire, and he uses 
many devices to win attention. The work is cast in the 
form of letters, fictitious, indeed, but yet producing all 
the effect of reality. Mr. Hamerton says that he made it 
a rule always to keep some actual person before his mind 
when writing these letters. To increase the same effect, 
in the addresses of his letters he always tells of some strik- 
ing point of individuality in the person addressed. This 
makes his table of contents very eye-taking, and serves to 
rouse curiosity. We have, for instance, a letter " To a 
young man who had firmly resolved never to wear any- 
thing but a grey coat," and, for a longer one, a letter 
" To a young gentleman of intellectual tastes, who, with- 
out having as yet any particular lady in view, had ex- 
pressed in a general way his determination to get married." 
The letters are made of such a length, and such a strength, 
to borrow a metaphor from the coffee-cup, that they are 
well adapted to fill in the spare quarter hours when 
heavy reading is wearisome but where thoughtfulness is 
active. As to the style of the work, all who are familiar 
with the other works of this most companionable author 
will know what to look for here. If it would not create 
a misunderstanding, it might be said that Mr. Hamerton 
never pens a dull sentence. He does not seek to make a 
pyrotechnic display of wit, nor, on the other hand, does 
he ever once descend to the wateriness of the Pliny style 
17 
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of letter. He is a disciple of the French style, where the 
thought is put forward without attracting any but the 
smallest attention to the language-medium that conveys 
it. In the style of the Intellectual Life, there is a combi- 
nation of chattiness with a measured periodic style, 
highly disciplined and severel}' simple. This last feature 
invites attention almost at once. The short and almost 
concise nature of each letter, the side-headings of the 
pages, and the index at the end, all make it resemble a 
manual of political economy rather than the work it is. 
The evident motive is to gain force ; the earnestness of 
the writer is nowhere more evident than in this refraining 
from all mere verbiage. Yet the chattiness, the colloquial 
spirit, is present in large proportion, and the advantage is 
plain. Who has not often perceived that, in the careless 
and confidential way of every-day talk, a writer often 
touches chords of sympathy in a manner that severely 
guarded language could never do ? It is to this spirit that 
is due, perhaps, the most charming feature of the book, 
the succession of striking anecdotes that wc find. Anec- 
dotes, perhaps, is a word that does not correctly describe 
the nature of these numerous references to great men, 
and quotations from their writings; but, called by any 
name, they form the seasoning of Mr. Hamerton's pages, 
and the aptness of their introduction is great. There is 
no excessive struggle in the Intellectual Life to display a 
very striking originality of thought, and the author is 
often content to rely openly for interest and force on 
these happy selections ; so that some of the letters are 
merely beautiful settings intended to display these gems. 
They testify to a great extent of reading, and this is more 
prominent because they are none of them rendered feeble 
by being hackneyed. Occasionally we meet a more ex- 
tended anecdote. The story of Mr. Hamerton's French 
friend, who knew EngUsh perfectly as far as one can who 
has never heard it spoken, comes in so pat to illustrate 
the argument which he is making, that it is almost sus- 
picious, it is a funny story, and the specimen that he 
gives of Tennyson's Claribel, mouthed to death by a GalHc 
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admirer, is rich. In his excellent letters on " Women 
and Marriage," as might be expected, he throws much of 
the burden of argument on these anecdotes, and some of 
the most lengthy make their appearance here. Mr. 
Hamerton relies on George Sand as an exponent of wo- 
man's nature. The letter to the young man who had 
hard work in accommodating himself to an illiterate but 
authoritative mother, is as attractive by reason of its 
pleasant contents as by its singular address. 

Those that take up this work with some knowledge of 
Mr. Hamerton's history, may look to find traces of the 
painter in it, and doubtless would be ready to recognize 
an indication in the frontispiece etching of Leonardo Da 
Vinci, and in the enthusiastic notice of him in one of the 
letters on " Education." Mr. Hamerton, as it is known, 
began as a painter, but it has been remarked of him that 
he seems to have been drawn from his art by his love of 
reading, and his desire for more general culture. One is 
tempted to believe that the passage on painting as an 
occupation, in the first letter in "Trades and Professions," 
is derived from personal experience, only that in his case 
the intellectual tastes outran the power to remain con- 
tented with his art. In this work, the traces of the 
painter are not at all plain. Yet his tastes do not embrace 
that other kind of study wherein the reading of the 
ancient classics forms so prominent a feature. Whether 
it arises from his want of university education or not, he 
certainly regards the study of Latin and Greek as of little 
value. His letters on " Education " abound in remarks 
on the impossibility of attaining, in the dead languages, 
any scholarship that can be satisfactory to an earnest man. 
The degree of scholarship that may be attained in modern 
languages is so very high compared to what is attainable 
in Latin or Greek, that all comparison fails. He quotes 
approvingly a remark from Sydney Smith that there is a 
mistake in the current term "ancients:" it is not they 
who are older and wiser than we ; they were the clever 
children, "and we only are the white-bearded, silver- 
headed ancients, who have treasured up, and are prepared 
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to profit by, all the experience which human life can sup- 
ply." Mr. Hamerton's ideas on the study of languages 
are certainly exalted. Even in the case of modern lan- 
guages, where he often alludes to the reward that falls to 
honest toil, he carefully states, in loud-speaking italic par- 
agraphs, that a foreign language can never be perfectly 
acquired unless there be peculiar family conditions that 
facihtate acquirement ; and, even then, some loss in the 
mother-tongue almost always follows. 

In conclusion, let it be noticed that the Intellectual Life 
has a special interest for young men. To them these let- 
ters are in great part addressed, and the style is adapted 
to have its most powerful effect among them. The book 
will undoubtedly have great influence with all those who 
have accorded it a fair examination. 



THE PRESENT ASPECTS OF ATHEISM. 

A GREAT revolution of thought seems now, as before 
the Reformation, to be gradually gathering strength 
for one final struggle. To many this struggle seems 
imminent. Some look forward to it with a feeling of 
relief, thinking that it may put an end to those intellectual 
combats which, however satisfactory to the participants, 
are the cause of hopeless confusion to less philosophic 
minds and of terrible suspense to less independent hearts. 
Others dread the result, fearing that it may establish 
truths adverse to their own theories. These persons are 
the true opponents of science. They do not dare to tol- 
erate such truths as science may sometimes teach, because 
they fear the consequences would be disastrous. In 
arguing, to make their own side stronger, they abuse their 
opponents and misrepresent their beUefs. They, very 
commonly, denounce all scientific thought as atheism 
and draw a vivid picture of what its social effects 
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would be, contrasting the desolation, which is pictured, 
with the present state of society which is due to divine 
direction. 

Atheism is a belief which is but very little accepted at 
the present day even among the, most radical thinkers. 
It fails to satisfy the craving of every man's nature for the 
existence of a being superior to himself, to control and 
guide him ; and there is little possibility that a belief, so 
repugnant to man's nature, could ever be established. 
Yet almost all scientific men are accused of atheism, and 
their discoveries are combatted on the ground that they 
are atheistic and would therefore overthrow our civiliza- 
tion. Passing over the unfairness manifested in such a 
course, let us accept the issue on which they strive to 
establish their conclusions and in a spirit of reverence 
and fairness try to discover if their deductions and assump- 
tions are not false or at least much exaggerated. The 
final conclusion which is drawn is that if atheism prevailed 
as an universal belief, man would soon revert to a state of 
barbarism. This conclusion is based upon the assumption 
that the controlling influence in the life of civilized man 
is a belief in God; and this belief is effective by promo- 
ting two feelings, — love of God and fear of God. Both 
these feelings would be trampled out by a complete tri- 
umph of atheism ; man would become the creature of his 
own unbridled passions and, as a necessary consequence 
of this, would follow, the overthrow of civilization. As 
an instance of the effects of atheism, the Commune, which 
held control of Paris at the close of the Franco-Prussian 
war, is very often mentioned ; but a little consideration of 
the state of Parisian society before the war, will show 
both communism and atheism to have been its inevitable 
results. 

The oppression of the lower classes by the Imperial 
government ; the demoralization consequent upon the 
continual presence of a large army ; the almost traitorous 
action of the government at Sedan ; and above all, the 
efforts of a large number of renegade Poles, Russians, 
Italians and Germans to incite the populace to deeds of 
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violence, at a time when a splendid opportunity was 
afforded by the troubles which surrounded the govern- 
ment, were the causes of that terrible Commune, just as 
the causes of the atheism by which it was accompanied, — 
an atheism not intellectual but physical, were the arro- 
gance of the church ; the abuse of clerical authority by 
the prelates, and the inconsistency of their lives and 
beHefs. Atheism and communism were but the twin off- 
spring of despotism and tyranny ; each was independent 
of the other for its existence, but so close of kin were 
they, that each was mistaken for the cause of the other. 

The conclusion which was stated in the first part of this 
paper can be met in two ways, either of which would 
establish that society could exist in its utmost practical 
perfection, independent of a belief in God, although this 
may be the more natural and simple means towards this 
end. The first method of refutation is to show, that in 
the large majority of men, neither of the feelings pro- 
moted by a belief in God, are effective for good. The 
second method is to trace the formation and development 
of a society which should have no knowledge of God. 

The two feelings which were supposed to be promoted 
by a belief in God, were the love and fear of Him ; and 
of these, love is usually considered the more effective in 
producing exemplary lives, since in all animals the obedi- 
ence of love is more cheerful and complete than the 
obedience of fear. This love in the average women and 
children is a dominant influence, but as these are respon- 
sible to men for their actions arid would be in any case, 
they may be considered as having comparatively little 
influence in the social Ufe, apart from man. In the youth 
or adult, the sympathetic force of whose nature has be- 
come strong enough to resist the claims made upon it by 
the mere fact of individual creation and blessing ; or in 
the poor man whose life is a curse to himself, and to 
whom death is the only blessing he can anticipate, this 
force of love is powerless and fear is said to be the influ- 
ence at work. This fear is developed by inspiring in man, 
by specious arguments, a belief in a punishment after 
death, so awful that no one can form any conception of it. 
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Certain it is that some kind of fear is a controlling influ- 
ence in man, but this fear seems to be a fear of man rather 
than of God; of a punishment human and immediate 
rather than divine and subsequent to death. Doubtless 
the experience of all justifies this assumption. In every 
business, in every profession, the large majority of men 
practice little deceptions, indulging in what is called 
"sharp practice," or when the conscience is a little more 
acute, shrewdness or cunning. The habit is so universal 
that men are always on the watch for it. There is nothing 
in the law of man to punish it, so it is considered, perhaps 
not strictly honorable, but still justifiable. If these offend- 
ers of the divine law (for surely such deeds are an offense 
against the divine law), possessed a true- love for God, 
they could not do what they know is distasteful and what 
they are expressly forbidden ; and if they truly feared 
him, knowing that divine punishment was inevitable for a 
violation of divine commands, they would not dare to 
repeatedly transgress in even trivial points. Offenses 
against God which are also offenses against the laws of 
man are comparatively rare, and usually the result of 
pressing necessity, or of a total triumph of the passions. 
Of all violations against the law those are most numerous 
in which detection is not anticipated, and as nothing 
escapes the eye of God, it is the power of man which is 
feared ; and it is a fair conclusion that in the large ma- 
jority of men the controlling influence is not the fear of 
God, but the fear of man. Again, a consideration of the 
different classes of society would show that the fear of 
God is of very small influence in directing men's actions. 
A very fair division may be made of men into three 
classes. In the lowest class, crime would be of frequent 
occurrence were it not that they dreaded the wrath of 
their fellow men. Their intellectual capacity is so low 
that they can not conceive of any such thing as punish- 
ment hereafter. To be sure they have vague superstitions 
but these are of no more influence in their lives than the 
fairy stories which they may have heard. Profanity, 
which is not now punished by man, is an almost universal 
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habit among this lower class, and surely no one possessing 
either love or fear for God could take his name in vain. 
With the middle class, such a theory as that of divine 
punishment finds a more ready acceptance, but even with 
them it is the fear of man which is the dominant power. 
In no class of society are so many Httle vices prevalent, 
and these certainly show a comparative independence of 
a God. In the highest class are those whose intellectual 
culture enables them to see both the immediate and ulti- 
mate human results of vice and crime, and whose minds 
and passions are so disciplined by their culture and know- 
ledge, that they would rather submit to personal disad- 
vantage than set a pernicious example. Wisdom and not 
fear of any kind, is the actuating power in the life of this 
class. Here belong those atheists whose lives are always 
held up as examples of how virtuous men can be, without 
believing in God. 

In all these classes there are some men whose lives are 
noble examples of what men should be, and in them the 
controlling influence is their love for God. No man who 
is actuated by fear of any kind lives either a noble, honor- 
able or useful life, and when the criticism is sharp and the 
examination of men's actions is thorough, very few come 
out unscathed from the ordeal. 

If a country were atheistic in its beliefs, the fear of man 
and his power would be as strong as it now is, and as a 
consequence the laws would be as well kept and all the 
outward Ufe cf man would be the same. 

The second method of refutation, is to trace the devel- 
opment and formation of a society, existing with no 
idea of the one God. Belief in any gods save the one 
great God, is virtually atheism, in the modern definition of 
the term. A society would first be formed among men 
when they felt the need of each other's protection against 
aggression and wrong, and as they perceived the benefi- 
cial effects arising from their mutual association they 
would be the more willing to abide in it, and they would 
do so until all individual irresponsibility had been over- 
come. Laws would be enacted, and as the society ad- 
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vancedj their effect would become gradually more and 
more extended. Violations of these laws protecting the 
rights of the individual and of the community, would be 
punished as certainly and severely as they now are. A 
code of morals would also be formed based upon expe- 
rience. The results of all vices and sins would be seen, 
and in the future these vices would be avoided. Man's 
innate sense of morality would be satisfied, and a mother 
instead of developing this sense in her child into a con- 
science by inspiring the child with love and fear for God 
and a dread of his displeasure, would show the inevitable 
earthly consequences of vice and sin and the child when 
grown to a youth, would see them for himself in the 
world about him, and would appreciate the wisdom of his 
mother's advice far more than if the consequences which 
were told him were unseen not only by himself but by 
others. Thus would be formed a society independent of 
aught save the laws of nature and the laws which they 
themselves might make. The laws of nature would be 
more carefully observed and better known than they now 
are ; and the laws of man would be more stringent since 
man would not be accountable except to man, and the 
little things which are now done, incurring the displeasure 
of God, would then be visited with the punishment of man. 
Athens and Rome grew and prospered under beliefs, at 
first, worse than atheism and then under atheism itself. 
In Rome, disrespect to one's parents was punishable by 
law ; in our time it is not ; then, it was of rare occurrence 
but now it is an every day and common affair. Such, 
then, would be the condition of an atheistic people. Civ- 
ilization would advance, the arts and sciences would pros- 
per and man would enjoy undisturbed his individual 
freedom and rights ; but the incentives to a noble life would 
be gone ; ambition would be confined to solely earthly Hm- 
its; the unfortunates of the world would no longer live in 
fond expectation of another life, and they to whom life was 
heavy and burdensome would seek relief in death. A me- 
chanical world with automaton figures would be the result. 
To every man's nature this is cheerless and unsatisfying. 
18 
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TENNYSON'S QUEEN MARY AND HIS CRITICS. 

" A man must serve his lime lo nt'xy trade 
Save censure — critics all are teady made." 

WHETHER or not the world reached a limit of pro- 
gress in the fine arts is a question always sufficient- 
ly doubtful to make its discussion interesting. Mr. 
Tennyson has attempted the solution of this question so 
far as it relates to his own department; and for the last 
few months the English-speaking world has been agog to 
decide whether or not another great drama has been 
written. 

Wordsworth was a Laureate, and wrote poetry through- 
out a long lifetime, but never published a drama ; 
Southey, another Laureate, rhymed for half a century 
and was as ambitious as Lucifer; but never wrote a 
drama that he cared to publish. Tradition then does not 
exact a drama from a Poet Laureate. Tennyson's posi- 
tion did not call for any new effort, especially did not call 
for an effort in dramatization, a field that he had never 
tried and that had proved so dangerous to men who had 
tried it before him. His accomplishments had earned for 
him a position above many of his predecessors, above 
Davenant, Shadwell, Tate, Rowe — all of them Laureates. 
And more than this; there was in favor of Mr. Tenny- 
son, an advantage of two hundred years over Ben Jonson 
and Dry den, two older and more distinguished Laureates ; 
all the advantage of new and more interesting subjects 
and of all the changes of the last two centuries. Even to 
be able to present his claims two centuries after his rivals 
had closed their manuscripts and laid aside their pens is 
an advantage not inconsiderable. Mr. Tennyson had 
written "In Memoriam," and "Idylls of the King." He 
would have been assuming nothing more than good critics 
have assumed, if he had hoped, from them, for a reputa- 
tion that would be lasting. 

On weighing these considerations, as the poet must 
have done, Mr. Tennyson must have appreciated that he 
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took a dangerous step when, in his sixty-fifth year, he 
hazarded an enviable reputation by the publication of a 
new poem in a departnient that had not been tried with 
any considerable success since the days of William 
Shakspeare. The Laureate has been writing poetry for 
twenty-five years and will perhaps publish nothing more. 
It is possible that he has laid aside hts pen ; that he has 
finished his work, and that he rests his reputation on what 
the world has now. 

Mr. Tennyson's poetry has been uniformly good, and 
his later poems have been steady improvements on his 
earlier. He never, in his early years, wrote anything that 
placed him in the position that Byron's earliest publica- 
tion placed that poet. He has never been shamed into 
extraordinary activity, nor goaded to superhuman efforts 
by" savage criticism. His later poems have been his best, 
so that he was not in the position from which Ben Jonson's 
"Sad Shepherd " rescued the first Laureate, Mr. Ten- 
nyson has no "dotages," to destroy the evil effects of 
which a last despairing effort was needed. "Queen Mary " 
appears to be a self-possessed, determined bid, by a poet 
of the Victorian age, for a place beside the dramatists of 
the Elizabethan age, 

Mr. Tennyson has chosen for dramati;{alion a period 
that has been handled previously by two authors. The 
one an Englishman and the other a Frenchman ; he makes 
the Queen's desperate love for the cold Spanish prince 
Philip, his subject. We do not presume that the poet 
would claim for his dramatis personam exact historical ac- 
curacy. In painting bis picture he has aimed at artistic 
generalization than at exact similarity to his original. 
Bloody Mary appears in the drama somewhat as she 
would in a portrait, if that portrait had been painted by 
Sir Joshua Reynolds. This departure from exact simi- 
larity need not be imputed to the poet as a fault. " Muta 
poesis " and "pictura loquens" have not a few laws in 
common. Raphael did not pretend to paint his Madonna 
a Jewess, but a woman, cosmopolitan. It was left for in- 
ferior artists, in painting a Madonna, to choose Jewish 
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models ; and, in painting the skin, to make use of the 
microscope. 

The subject of the drama, a woman's love, has been re- 
ferred to as inferior. We differ from this view. A 
feminine is as worthy dramatization as a masculine love, 
and Othello is the dramatization of a masculine love. 
Moreover this alliance of an English Queen with a Spanish 
King has always been regarded as a marked occurrence 
in English history. It has a subject of national impor- 
tance ; it precipitated more than one revolt ; it was the 
occasion of the imprisonment of more than one English- 
man, and of the burning of more than one martyr. Such 
a subject could not, although it has been asserted, be un- 
worthy dramatization. This love sick Mary in Mr. Ten- 
nyson's drama, is a veritable, middle-aged Tudor Queen, 
who thinks and feels with all the impetuosity of her royal 
father ; who shows, in times of quiet and tranquility, her 
poorest qualities ; and, in times of peril, her best. She 
shows her true metal in her soliloquy before meeting her 
stormy council. 

* • • '• ! won by boldness once, 
The Emperor counsell'd me to fly lo Flanders. 
I would nol ; but a hundred miles I rode, 
Seni oul my letters, call'd my friends together, 
Slruclc home and won." 

Even her " Make way " to Renard is Queenly. Her 
answer to Gardener, when the mob were shouting at the 
palace gate, is enough to win for the Queen the admira- 
tion of even those " Yellow Gospellers " and " Haggard 
Anabaptists." 

" I pass 10 Windsor and I lose my crown." 

■' I am Harry's daughter Tudor and know not fear." 

The Queen in her love is Tudor-like, hot and erratic. 
At one time adoring the Spaniard's miniature, at another 
cutting his portrait from its frame. 

There are other characters in this drama that would 
not do Hamlet's company or King Lear's discredit. 
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There is Cranmer, who " did dissemble ;" but when march- 
ing to the stake 

" He passed oul smiling, and he walk'd upright ; 
His eye was like a sotdier's nhom ihc genetal 
He looks 10 and he leans on, as his God, 
Hath rated for some backwardness and bidd'n him 
Charge one against a thousand, and the man 
Hurls his soii'd life against the pikes and dies," 

There is Sir William Howard, an Englishman "tho' a 
Catholic," and a leader of the "Ridley soldiers" and 
" Latimer sailors " of England ; and the Lord Mayor, who 
in his sententious answers, proves himself a true Eng- 
lishman. 

• * • " I am Thomas White. 

Few things have failed to which I set my will. 

I do my most and hest." 

The characterization of Gardener, Pole, Williams, Cole 
and Philip, are like Hogarth's pictures — portrayals of 
English low life. 

The position of the critics toward Mr. Tennyson has 
always been a peculiar one. Their criticisms of him have 
invariably been in a tone particularly mild. He has 
never been attacked in the desperate way that Byron 
was. Mr, Tennyson's reviewers have taken care before 
having a bout with him to put on gloves particularly soft 
and well cushioned. Even Jeffrey's old quarterly, Tke 
Edinburgh Review, spoke, forty years ago, in very mild 
and gentle terms of " The young Cambridge poet who 
has lately taken wing," and politely begs his pdrdon be- 
fore suggesting that his style " is not sufficiently impreg- 
nated with thought." 

We imagine that savage criticism is sometimes not un- 
pleasant to an author ; an evidence, sometimes, that he 
is considered a big enough man to hit. Criticism often 
acts like a tonic; and, at times, to be attacked is even flat- 
tering. It is hardly possible that the Poet Laureate has 
himself relished the attitude his reviewers have always 
assumed. It has been too patronizing; and Mr. Tenny- 
son, although a peacefully disposed man, would often, we 
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doubt not, have preferred to have had some provocation 
offered him. The reviewers of his last work have been 
stepping along in the footsteps of their predecessors. 
They have assumed a melancholy tone ; have admired 
this and that beauty; have declared the subject a new 
and good one; have called this character a strong and 
that a beautiful one; have declared themselves satisfied 
with the "dramatic spirit," and then have dejectedly 
affirmed that " The great days of the English stage have 
gone by ;" or that Queen Mary is below the dignity of a 
truly great stage ;" or that Mr. Tennyson's is but a " lit- 
erary drama." They pull the author 'round and play 
with his reputation with less nervousness than they would 
exhibit in playing with a trout. 

A few have started out with the ridiculous but novel 
plan of applying Shakspearean standards in their mea- 
surement of the excellencies of "Queen Mary." They 
reason: "We will assume that Mr. Tennyson's drama 
merits the same consideration that Hamlet or Othello 
does. It must then assuredly stand the tests that Cole- 
ridge, Lamb, and DeQuincy applied to Shakspearean 
dramas," These reviewers forget one condition that is 
essential to the soundness of their reasoning; that 
Coleridge and DeQuincy were almost as necessary to an 
intelligent criticism of Shakspeare's dramas as was their 
author to their existence ; that the world is certainly as 
far past the day of Shakspearean critics as it is past the 
day of Shakspearean authors. To attempt to place 
" Queen Mary " in this rank or that is not wise, and they 
that attempt it at this day, do not show good judgment. 
We quote the words of Thomas DeQuincy : " But slowly 
all things right themselves. All merit which is founded 
in truth and is strong enough, reaches by sweet exhala- 
tions in the end a higher sensory ; reaches higher organs 
of discernment, lodged in a selecter audience." 

" Queen Mary " has its trials to stand yet, and the posi- 
tion that it is to take will hnally be determined by Time 
and the Jury of literary people. 

E. R. D. 
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NOTABILIA. 

When the Senior Class holds the meeting for the elec- 
tion of class-day officers, it would be a suitable occasion 
to discuss the advisability of modifying in some way, the 
custom of reading class histories; or else of abolishing 
them altogether. The subject received some notice in 
the college papers from some of the last senior class, but 
the class never took any action in the matter, and the 
histories were read as usual. For two or three years past, 
at least, the histories have been mainly composed of the 
drunken exploits or blunders of the members of the class, 
or of their amours, all of which, though no doubt inter- 
esting at the time, have become somewhat stale by con- 
stant repetition. Most of the stories are expressed in 
such language that very few would wish their friends to 
hear them, and the stories themselves, very often the 
result of the historian's fertile brain, are not of the kind 
to arose any kindly feelings between the victim and his 
persecutors. It seems a pity that at almost the very last 
assembling of the class as a body, the opportunity should 
be seized to stir up ill feeling. 

Then most of the graduating class have their parents, 
and perhaps some friends in town to see them graduate, 
and with their usual perversity, they almost invariably 
insist upon seeing everything. Some of the stories told 
in class histories must have a very great effect on the pa- 
rental minds ; and the suspicion of bad conduct will 
always cling, notwithstanding the loud protests that the 
stories are always all made up. There seems to be no 
necessity for having, at any rate, a public reading, and 
the pleasure derived in another's discomfort is of a mean 
and low kind. It would be better for kind feelings and 
reputation, and would save the college many accusations 
of gross vulgarity, which are always made by many after 
hearing class histories, if we could have them either 
given up, as their senseless character deserves, or at least 
read to the class alone at class supper or some suitable 
place. 
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The Thanksgiving Jubilee of this year was a marked 
success, and reflected in almost all particulars great credit 
upon the good taste of the managers, and the labors and 
pains of the actors. It surpassed all its predecessors that 
we have had the good fortune to see. 

The annual Jubilee has been so long a feature of the 
college year that its general form is now firmly estab- 
lished. 

The opening load, the minstrels, the sermon and cen- 
sor's report, the display of one or two miscellaneous col- 
lege functionaries (Jackson informed us that this was his 
eighth appearance), a couple of plays and the circulation 
of programmes of peculiar style, make up the represen- 
tation each year. The managers must act within these 
limits, and it is greatly to the credit of those for 1875, 
that, limited as they were to this prescribed formula, they 
were able to bring forward an entertainment so fresh and 
novel. The minstrels were better even than profession- 
als, the burlesque produced by the Seniof Class would 
have done credit to any amateur stage, and the play 
brought out by the Juniors would have undoubtedly 
been a decided hit. if the audience. had been able to hear 
it, if the actors had known their parts, and if the play had 
not been so unmitigatedly dull. As for the sermon and 
censor's report, judging by the attention and applause of 
the audience, they were successful. 

Our pleasant impressions of the Jubilee are only dis- 
turbed by two painful recollections. ist. The unwar- 
rantable disturbance in the middle of the evening which 
came near putting an end to the whole performance ; and 
2d. The programme. 

The disturbance we are willing to attribute to a general 
misunderstanding, and so pass over : the programme we 
cannot forget. 

The programme is the only part of the Thanksgiving 
Jubilee which remains after all else has passed away. It 
is to be seen in the scrap books of collectors, and in all 
the memorabil collections. 

The sting, such as it is, remains behind while the grinds 
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of play and minstrels are forgotten. For this reason we 
are compelled to condemn the programme o.f this year as 
composed entirely of bitter personalities. The wit (save 
the mark !) is of that kind which leaves a poisoned smart 
and sting behind. The authors of the programme are to 
a certain extent responsible to the college at large ; the 
writing of the programme is entrusted to them with the 
expectation that they will produce something which the 
college can enjoy. It is not given ihto their hands for 
the purpose of gratifying their private animosities, when, 
therefore, (as in the present instance) the programme is 
evidently actuated throughout by personal malice and 
hate, it should be condemned severely. We accuse the 
authors of this year's programme with having gratified 
grudges of their own in a programme which is supposed 
to hold up to general ridicule the faults of the college 
at large. The programme itself reminds us of the mock 
programmes of a preparatory school. It is not witty and 
it is not humorous. It is an unpleasant subject which 
we pass by, and shall endeavor to forget, owing to our 
very pleasant remembrances of the rest of the Jubilee. 

A GREAT change has, in the past two or three years, 
taken place in what is popularly known as "college bum- 
ming." The tone has been elevated and the cost lowered ; 
the bad effects lessened and the pleasure increased. And 
the cause of all this is beer — beer as dealt out by the 
genial Max, or Moeller. Ale seems to have lost its attrac- 
tions, and its former devotees find a cheaper and a longer 
drawn out sweetness, as the German students do in cheese 
and beer. The effects have been very beneficial, especial- 
ly in the upper classes. It is a thing of rare occurrance 
to find a Senior or Junior very far in his cups. The 
dignity and wisdom supposed to come with increasing 
years, may in part account for this more respectable and 
better way of dissipation, but the childishness and ill 
manners, sufficiently manifest in some other respects, 
show this dignity not to be the sole cause. 

The Sophomore Class is a striking exception to this 
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better state of things. With more than the usual Sopho- 
more insolence and coarseness, it has a little band of 
brothers, like the Y. W. A., who night after night visit 
saloons, singing their obscene and vulgar songs, and inter- 
fering in many other ways with the rights and comfort 
of others. The abolition of Sophomore societies, no 
doubt, has had a bad effect on the class; they think to 
show their manly spirit and independence of the Faculty 
by their reckless and low behavior. It is a great mis- 
fortune that a few can thus bring down on the whole col- 
lege the denunciations of the town. A little prompt 
action by either the civil or academic authorities may 
work a much needed reform. 



MEMORABILIA YALENSIA. 

Our Record 

Extends from November 4 to December 11, from the middle 
of the term to the commencement of the examinations, a long 
period of fine opportunity for literary toil, as all have no 
doubt felt. The month has been a quiet one, its tedium 
pleasantly varied by t*he Thank^iving recess, the memory of 
which lingers fresh in the editorial mind, — a time of joy to 
those for whom the esculent turkey smoked savory on the 
ancestral table, and not less a time of joy to those who were 
compelled to remain behind, for whom the college bell, for 
once, was silent, and fear of marks no longer disturbed their 
morning slumbers. The march of college improvement this 
month has not been slow, and we joyfully chronicle as an 
added cause for thanksgiving the removal of the debris be- 
tween Durfee and Farnam and the substitution of a good 
crosswalk in its place. Let the Faculty do what they please 
with the new Chapel and change the plans as often as their 
versatile fancy may dictate. We shall not object so long as 
our progress is not impeded by piles of stone and lumber, 
through which we strive in vain to find a secure passage. Per- 
haps, however, the reader never fell (as we did, to our great 
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bodily detriment,) over a large pile of lumber assigned for the 
interior of that edifice, and, if so, he cannot fully appreciate 
our enthusiasm at its removal. To speak, then, of other 
matters, the weather for the month has maintained itself con- 
siderably above the average for this time of the year ; skating 
has been unusually good, athletic sports have flourished, and 
of these in particular, 

Foot Ball. 

This lively game is now beginning to assume considerable im- 
portance as one of the regular college sports, and at Harvard 
in particular, where, from their success in the game, it has be- 
come much more popular than base ball. The Yale twenty 
have manfully struggled to maintain the reputation of the 
college, yet have from the first labored under peculiar disad- 
vantages. By adopting two different systems of rules, thus 
making two games of foot ball instead of one, and necessitat- 
ing two entirely different modes of play, they have failed to 
attain in either system the proficiency they easily might have 
had under one alone. 

The first game of foot ball of which we have to speak was 
played on Nov. 6, between Rutgers and Yale. The game was 
closely contested throughout. The first goal was won by 
Rutgers after a long struggle of one hour and twenty-eight 
minutes. The Rutgers twenty seemed to have expended most 
of their strength in this goal, playing not so skillfully in the 
remainder of the game, while the play on the part of Yale was 
improved. As a result the four succeeding goals were all won 
by Yale. A week after, Nov. 13, a game was played with 
Harvard, upon the records of which the chronicler does not 
feel disposed to fondly linger. The game was played under 
the new rules, and Yale was defeated at every point. That 
this was owing in great measure to lack of practice, was evi- 
dent from the progress of the game itself. The play was 
called at 2,45 p.m.; five minutes after Leeds had gotten a touch- 
down for Harvard and two minutes later kicked the ball over 
the goal- The second goal was obtained by Seamens of Har- 
vard in three minutes. After this a marked improvement was 
manifest on the part of Yale, and for the remainder of the 
first half hour the ball was kept near the centre of the field. 
There was some good play by Yale in the latter part of 
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the game, of which Thompson's playing and Trumbull's run- 
ning are the most noteworthy. The efiforts of Yale to secure 
either a goal or a touch-down were, however, futile, the score 
standing at the end with Harvard 4 goals, 3 touch-downs; 
Yale, o, A large number of Harvard students were in town 
to see the game, and the attendance of spectators was very 
large. The game as played under the Harvard rules is much 
more interesting and exciting to the spectators than is the old 
game,, and strikes us as affording much greater opportunity 
for scientific play. The Harvard players were as follows: 
Ruihen — Gate, Leeds, Keyes, Blanc hard, Tower, ,Thayer, 
Faneon, Gushing. Tenders — Hall, (Gapt.); Seamens, Curtis, 
Bacon, Herrick, Half tenders — Wetherbee, Morse. The Yale 
players were: Rushers — Phelps, Wafceman, Peters, Camp, 
Elliot, Smith, Thompson. 7>«rf.rrj— Arnold, (Gapt,); Johns- 
ton, Wurts. Half tend£rs — Trumbull, Vailte, Alden. Judges — 
for Yale, McKnight; for Harvard, Whitney. Referee— R. C. 
Cornell, of New York. Nov. 16 a game was played with 
Wesleyan, in which Yale was easily victorious. The last game 
of which we have to speak was between Columbia and Yale on 
Dec. 4. The first goal was won for Yale by Vaille in four and 
a half minutes. The second inning, lasting 45 minutes, ter- 
minated with the winning of the goal by Columbia The 
third goal was won by Wright of Yale in eight minutes, but 
the fourth and fifth being gained in quick time by Columbia 
and the sixth having to be left unfinished, the game was 
gained by Columbia by a score of three to two. The other 
athletic interests have not been neglected during the month, 
and in boating the 

Single Scull Races 

At Lake Saltonstall, Nov. 17, are especially to be noticed. 
The weather that day was excessively disagreeable, cold, with 
a high wind blowing. In consequencfe many stayed away, 
believing that the water would be toil ron^h for the race to 
occur. Quite a number, however, were present upon the 
barren shores of the lake, firmly determined to see the races 
if they did come off. The first race, of two miles, was between 
Messrs. H. Livingstone and T. A. Vernon, and wa* easily 
won by the former in 15. 51^. This was over before halt 
past three, and the crowd then waited with impatient expecta- 
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tion for the great event of the day, the race between Kennedy 
of Yale and Bainbridge of New Vork, for a challenge cup of 
ISo. They were doomed to learn to labor and to wait, how- 
ever, as the lake was now exceedingly rough, and It had been 
stipulated that the race should be rowed in smooth water. In 
this state of affairs the more active of the throng occupied 
themselves in gathering wood and building large bonfires, 
around which the ethers thankfully disposed themselves, 
while, in the meantime, the pool seller from New York walked 
to and fro plaintively exclaiming: "Twenty-five dollars in the 
pool, aqd Bainbridge sold," till this little fact was forced upon 
the minds of all present. At five o'clock the train came and 
departed, but the sight-seers still remained determined to see 
the race if it could be seen. A little after five the referee 
decided that the race could be rowed, and the contestants 
accordingly started, Bainbridge taking the lead. He failed, 
however, of the success in maintaining this position which his 
backers had so confidently expected, and in consequence the 
race was won by Kennedy amid the greatest excitement. 
Time — Kennedy, 14.57^; Bainbridge, 15.41 J4- 

The Sixth Annual Convention 

Of the Rowing Association of American Colleges was held at 
the Massasoit House, Springfield, on Dec. i. Delegates were 
present from Amherst, Bowdoin, Brown, Columbia, Cornell, 
Dartmouth, Hamilton, Harvard, Princeton, Trinity, Union, 
Wesleyan, Williams and Yale. The convention was called to 
order by the vice-president, Mr. Rapallo, of Columbia. After 
the reading of the secretary's report, an amendment to the 
constitution was proposed by Mr. Cumming, of Harvard, as 
follows : Resolved — That it shall be held that whenever a college 
is preveoted by the death of one of its crew from entering the 
Annual Regatta, such a failure to take part in the Regatta 
shall not be understood to cause the forfeiture of college's full 
membership in the association. The immediate object of the 
amendment was to allow Trinity to take an active part in the 
convention, of which she was deprived by failure to enter the 
last regatta, owing to the death of one of the university crew. 
It was voted to row in heats in case the course demanded it. 
The question was not discussed in this form, but was twisted 
by an amendment introduced by one of the regatta committee, 
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which recommended heat rowing. A motion to row with 
coxswains was lost by a large majority, the smaller colleges 
objecting to the increased expense. Bowdoin, Harvard, 
Princeton and Vale voted in the affirmative. The association 
voted to invite Mr. Thomas Hughes to referee the next regatta. 
Mr. Chilly of the London Rowing Club was chosen as substi- 
tute. The universities of Oxford, Cambridge and Trinity of 
Dublin were challenged to row a six-oared race, without cox- 
swains. After a day of great disorder the association fin- 
ally adjourned to meet at New York Jan. 5, 1876. The officers 
for the ensuing year are: Pres., O, Stevens, Bawiioin; Vice- 
Pres., B. E. Warner, Trinity; Sec, F. W, Caldwell, Hamilton; 
Treas., J. H. Haynes, Williams. Regatta Committee — J. E. 
Eustis, WesUyan; S. W. McCall, Dartmouth; B. F. Rees, Colum- 
bia, Chairman. We append the challenge as sent to the Eng- 
lish universities : — 

New York, Dec. 3, 1875. 
To THE Captain of the Oxford University Crf.w. 



Dear Sir: — At the annual Convention of the Rowing Asso- 
ciation of Americdn Colleges, held at Springfield, on Decem- 
ber 1, 1875, it was unanimously decided to invite the crews of 
Oxford, Cambridge and Trinity Universities to compete with 
the leading crews in our Intercollegiate Regatta, to be held on 
Wednesday, the 19th of July, 1876. The race will be rowed at 
an early date after such regatta, in six-oared boats, without 
coxswains, and over the Intercollegiate regatta course. The 
Regatta Committee were instructed to communicate with 
these Universities and urge upon them the acceptance of 
our invitation. Yours truly, 

B, Frank Rees, for the Regatta Committee. 

New York, Dec. 3, 1875. 
To THE Captain of the Oxford University Crew. 

Dear Sir: — We earnestly hope that your University will 
send over a crew as requested by our association. We are 
confident that as soon as you land in this country every atten- 
tion will be shown vou by our representatives and by our 
people at large. While in training at the place of the regatta 
no pains or efforts will be spared to make your visit a pleasant 
one, and everything that can be done to assist you in your 
preparations, and make your work less arduous and more 
agreeable, will be done. Facilities for the transportation of 
boats and crews shall be at your disposal, as well as boat 
housed and training quarters. We shall try and make a good 
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impression on our English cousins, and show them while here 
how warm and cordial arc our feelings toward them, and how 
much we have desired their presence among us. Hoping to 
receive a favorable response at an early day, I am yours truly, 

B. Frank Rees, No. 303 East Seventeenth street. 
It is pleasant to turn from the somewhat dry records of athletic 
interests to thoughts of 

Tke Tkanksgii'ing Jubilee, 

Which, owing to the untiring efforts of the committee, and, in 
particular, of the chairman, W, S. Doolittle, '76, was a com- 
plete success. The programme and the opening load had 
rather more of Christmas about them than by many was con- 
sidered desirable; but whatever unpleasant feeling may have 
been excited was quickly dispelled in the general enjoyment 
of the evening. Were it not now an old story, we should be 
only too glad to commence at the beginning and go through 
the programme, ascribing proper praise to each individual 
performer. Yet, while omitting this, let us declare for the 
instruction of future generations of readers of this Lit., that 
the sermon by C. M. Dawes, '76, was one of the best ever 
delivered on such an occasion, witty, pungent, in fact; that 
the Glee Club part was admirable; that the censor's report, 
by F. A. Gaylord, '76, surprised even the friends of that gen- 
tleman by its correct versification and by the amount of humor 
and of general ability it displayed; and that the dramatic 
songs and representations by Hine, S. S. S., were extremely 
apt. This does not finish the list, however, for best of alt was 
the last thing of the evening, the burlesque opera of "Alonzo 
and Imogene." A more perfect demon than D. Home, '76, 
(on the stage, of course, we mean) we do not wish to see, nor 
were the other chief actors inferior. We particularize the 
singing and acting of H, M. Butler, as not only was his the 
most difficult part, but also because that to him, as musical 
director, the success of the play is chiefly due. The opera is 
to be repeated at Music Hall next term for the benefit of the 
United Workers. The Jubilee Committee was composed of 
the following gentlemen : "76— W. S. Doolittle, L. W. Shaffer; 
'77— A. Gould, F. S. Winston; '78— T. S. Jenks, H. C. Holiis- 
ter; '79— F. E. Hyde, O. D. Thompson; S. S. S.— J. C. Ham- 
mond, H. H. Curtis and E. C. LeBoui^eois. The Jubilee 
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over, the Glee Club washsd the black off their faces and pro- 
ceeded the next day to Jersey City, where a 

Glee Club Concert 

Was to be given. Though the singers were much &tigued by 
their exertions of the previous night, the comforts of the Jer- 
sey City landlord enabled them to present a comparatively 
fresh appearance on the stage. The programme was much 
changed from the previous year, but it was evidently of too 
high an order to secure applause. Mr. Butler sang " O, Lov- 
ing Heart" with fine effect, and deserved an encore. Mr. 
Howe sang " Two Grenadiers," and a quartett was given by 
Messrs. Shepard, Wheeler, Woodman and Porter. Perhaps 
the most appreciated piece of the evening was Mr. Woodman's 
"Old Log Cabin in the Dell." The enterprising young men 
of Jersey City who managed the concert deserve sympathy on 
account of their pecuniary loss. 

Items. 

The first of the President's receptions occurred on Nov. 8 

and was a thoroughly enjoyable affair. Of the surplus from 

the Jubilee, twenty dollars was given to the Athletic Associa- 
tion and forty-five dollars each to the Boating and Base Ball 

Associations. The committee for the Junior Promenade 

Concert consists of Alvord, Brooks, Hatch, Goodhue, Percy, 
Stimson, Strong, Walker, Wheaton, with Walker chairman, and 

Stimson floor manager. The Junior class have obtained the 

base ball championship,. A match debate between the two 

Sophomore debating societies occurred on Friday, Dec. 3, on the 
question, " Resolved— 1\\'i.\. the United States government ought 
to assist the Cubans in their present struggle against Spain." 
Tutor Richardson presided, and the judges were Messrs. 
Howe and Worcester, '76. The debaters were, on the part of 
'H BovK-q, Messrs, Edwards, James and Taft; and for Oi 
^ik6\oyoi, Messrs. F. A. Beckwith, Dickson and Aber. The 
debate was ably conducted and listened to by a large number 
of spectators. The decision was in favor of the negative, but 
Oi ^iXoAoyot, undiscouraged by the result, will challenge 

'H BovX^ to another contest early next term. A convention 

of delegates for the purpose of deliberating upon the advisa- 
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bility uf forming an International jVthletic Association, met 
at Springfield on Dec. 4. A constitution was adopted, and a 
standing committee, consisting of Messrs. G. C. Webb, Yale 
(chairman), G. W. Green, Harvard, W. C. Wallace, WesUyan, 
was elected. After debate upon various topics connected with 
the subject, the convention adjourned to meet In New York at 
the Fifth Avenue Hotel on the 5th of January at 10.30 a. m. 
The committee on sports will lay their report before the con- 
vention at this meeting and will state what has been done in 
the way of selecting a spot, what offers have been received 
and what the events at the grand summer meeting are to be. 

Pres. Gilman, '53, has returned from Europe. He reports 

no definite plan of government for the Hopkins University, 
but says it will differ materially from that of American 
colleges. 
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BOOK NOTICES. 

t R. Oc- 

In Roderick Hudson, the author's liisl novel, Mr. Jamea has at once al- 
tained a position amoag ihs first of Amencati novelisls. To begin with, the 
book is thoroughly original ; it is not an imitation, the characters do nol re- 
semble ihose of any other book which we have ever read. The people are 
interesting ; the plol Is consistent and satisfactory, up to the concluding 
chapters, when the author evidently at a loss what to do with bis hero, kills 
him off in a sensational manner, which we are only wilting to pardon on ac- 
count of the beauty o( the description. The book is the work of the aitist, or 
of an art connoisseur ; it deals with an questions with the freedom of one 
who is thoroughly al home in Ihe atelier. In a higher sense, too, the book is 
the work of an artist, the characters are made to balance and relieve one 
another. Disgusted with the selfish egotism of Roderick Hudson, we turn 
with relief to the good, always-righl-and-never-do-wiong Rowland Mallet, 
and again wearied by the prim Sunday-school goodness of Roderick's pat- 
ron, wo find relief in again studying Ihe ulter irresponsibility of the proteg^. 

Mary Garland and Christina Light are unlike, and the dissimilarity of 
their characters lends renewed inleresl, while the worldly Mrs. Light is 
shown off by her foil, good, weak, little Mrs, Hudson. We cajinol pardon 
Mr. James for having so quickly dropped Cecilia and Mr. St ryker, charac- 
ters of which we had great expectations, and which we feel certain might 
easily have been made among rhe most interesting in Ihe book. Mr. James 
gives evidence of hasty writing in more than one part of Ihe book, but the 
exquisite humor, the flashes of wit. and the really powerful little bits of writ- 
ing make us willingly pardon these faults. Altogether we consider Roder- 
ick Hudson the best American novel which we have read tor a long time. 

Boston: James R. Osgood. 

The Tales of the Argonauts are stories of border life. They are given in 
that peculiarly allraclive style in which Bret Harie has attained such emi- 
nence as a story-teller. Notwlihstandinj! repeated imitations, by general 
consent, he ranks asunequaled in this class of tales. The fact that Ihe mate- 
rials and characters of his stories are taken from rough life, is no indication 
that the stories themselves will assume a low tooe. ]n preventing such a 
result, and elevating to the height of simple pathos the rude speech and 
actions of still ruder men, does his genius shine forth. And yet so subtly 
are ihe coarse expressions of mountain life interwoven with the palheiic and 
simple narration of events, that these two clenienis are thrown inio charm- 
ing relief. No style of writing, no species of literature Is more difficult of 
successful attainment. For the very height of writing is to convey a picture 
accurately, true to life and nature, but at the same lime invested by the man- 
ner of statement with a charm which robs Ihe coarse expressions of common 
life of tfaeir homely appearance, and give to them an attractive literary sig- 
nificance. 
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MaAtl Martin. A Harvest Idyl. By John Greeoeleaf Whitiiet. Boston: 

James R. UsKood & Co. New Haven : Judd & White. 

The substance of this poem, under the name of the Witch's Daughter, 
was published some years ago, in the volume entitled ' Home Ballads.' As 
at present revised it ii destined to occupy a foremost rank among Whittier's 
productions. It has a lender purity and sweetness in its verse Ibat at the 
outset captivates the leader. His song is always true lo nature, it reveals 
the lodiest conceptions of humanity, and the pure religious instincts of New 
England life. Mabel Martin is a story of Witchcraft. Hei mother was put 
to death as a nitch. while she, spurned by society, leads a lonely and misera- 
ble life. Finally a sturdy New England farmer falls madly in love with her. 
and they are married. The tale is beautifully told, and the illustrations 
which accompany it are touching and artistic. 



The Poems of Bayard Taylor resemble in manjr respects the poems of 
George Eliot. Their poetry is poetry of the pure inielleci, but not of the 
emotions. Every sentence is carefully studied, every expression delicately 
adjusted to express peculiar shades of meaning; the laws of rhythm are 
given accurate attention, and yet we experience no enthusiasm. We study 
and admire the thought in Taylor's poetry. We can analyze the line of 
thought and discern the nobleness of his strain, but we cannot love them. 
His poems are rather essays of abstract thought. We fail to Gnd in them 
that peculiarly subtle charm which speaks 'at once through true poetry. 
They are grand efforts which command respect from the intellect ; they are 
not pathetic, simple lovable poems, which will turn towards them the flow of 
(he soul. 



The want of interesting and light reading, arranged in convenient form 
and with a view to pleasing variety, has long been felt by the traveling pub- 
lic and the weary hours of the journey ate but poorly whiied away by the 
perusal of the "to be continued" type of literature so prominent in the cur- 
rent publications of the day. In place of pleasure we only experience pain, 
with the physical state exhausted by incessant jolting, and with the nervous 
system unstrung by the interposition of the incessant railroad cinders, in 
having the Intellect racked and baulked, and the imagination forced to an 
abnormal action, lo extricate some too trusting Lucinda from the wiles of a 
betraying monster, or to rescue perchance some count of nobie lineage from 
bis perilous position upon the brink of that precipice, which is but now giv- 
ing war. oa\y " to be continued." The " Satchel Series" Is a step in the right 
direction. It collects new stories, written expressly for it by prominent au- 
thors. These tales possess all the essential requisites of the true railroad 
literature. Interest, brevity, and variety; Mrs. Braddon, Witkie Collins, 
and Owen Meredith, are sufficient names to give character to the Series. 
Perseverance will insure success. 
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Hamtkom^s Scarlit Letter vs. Marbli Faun. Boston : Jas. R. Osgood. New 

Haven: Judd & While. 

This new ediiion of Hawthorne's works by Osgood are in a forni similar 
to that of Ihe " Little Classics." Or small and convenient size, the printing 
is at the same time excellent, and the entire edition teflects great credit on 
the publishers. 



EDITOR'S TABLE. 

The college press, particularly the western representatives, have been 
accustomed to devote considerable space to religious [hemes, and we are a 
little surprised to find that Ihe Moodj and Sanltey movement is scarcelji 
mentioned. Curiosity prompts us lo examine their " Gospel Hymns," which 
together with an illustrated Almanac, and an account of a murder trial, has 
found its way to our table. 

What Moody is at preaching, Sankey is at singing. There is the same 
gross departure from all established canons. Thanks to the exertions of a 
few American composers, our sacred music has been gradually shaking off 
the operatic excrescences of the sensational school, and there is now a lim- 
ited amount of good sacred music. This is not conlined to choir tunes. 
The progress has extended even to Sabbath school and prayer meeting music. 
For example, the tune set lo the hymn. " Sun of my Soul," in this very book, 
is as far icmoved from such a piece as " Still there's more 10 follow," as is a 
good Gloria in Excelsii from an end song in the minstrels. In fact the gen- 
eral plan and movement of that "walk around" of Dan Emmet's, "Old K. 
Y. Ky." is siribiogly like this. " More to follow," as can be indicated by sim- 
ply comparing the words, 

" Have you on the Lord believed? 

Still Ihrrc's more lo foJlew ; 

Of His grace have you received ? 

Still there's mere to fellavi, &c." 

" De snow am in de cloud : 
Whose foot dat a humirC! 
De wind did whistle loud ? 
Whose fool dat a butninT 

This is perhaps quoting extreme examples, but one cannot help thinking 
that their most popular songs are, perhaps unconsciously, borrowed from the 
burnt cork artists. 

From one sensation to another, — the Intercollegiate Literary Association 
holds its annual contest in New York, Jan. 5th. The examinations in the 
various subjects have already been held, and the results will be announced 
at the annual meeting. 

The University Herald is hopeful. It says : " Our representatives' chances 
for success are as yet purely problematical. The New York //irriii^ gave our 
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conleslaDt in Greek a very flattering notice. It says : ' No ordinary scholar 
could have stood the heary cross-fire of philological queries directed a) the 
coniestanls. Ii would, perhaps, be invidious to single out individuals, bul 
it must be said (hat ihe Syracuse man, Mr. N. M. Wheeler, stood up lo his 
work like a game-cock, and put his spurs into the literary questions pro- 
pounded to him with the most unerring precision.' " Meanwhile Washington 
University has retired fiom the Missouri Collegiate Association, Perhaps they 
were afraid they should have lo gracefully yield the precedence to others, 
after the example set in one of their class examinations, "Victory again! 
Our Freshfficji again in the rear! There have been two examinations in 
Latin this term, and in both of these, Miss Sellars has led the class. This 
marks a decided advancement in politeness on the part of the Fresh., since, 
in addition to their having clean hands and faces and immacutale shirt 
fronts, they have proved their gallantry by giving ihe young lady the place 
of honor," 

The Dartmeutk, for Dec. id, is given (o biography ; Macaulay and Henry 
Wilson being (he subjects. 

The Obetlin Rtviiw is one of the poorest of our exchanges in appearance 
and the labor of deciphering its blurted typography Is unproductive. There 
is too much alumni representation for a college paper. That respectable 
body figure best on Ihe list of subscribers. The Revit-m " cannoi brook any 
currish fawning on the shins of Eastern arrogance," and cheerfully wears 
the epithet "Western." Hazing is discussed in a peculiarly western style; 
"Things unremedial for the Eastern distemper of hazing is a purge of West- 
ern inslilulions, even pulverized under an Eastern pestle. Those same 
' brand new Western institutions' rejected the praciice of hazing a quarter of 
a century before Eastern taste had learned to bf offended thereby. Hazing 
at the Wesi is exotic, and prevails in precisely those colleges where eastern- 
isms are most cgregiously inherited oi aped." In an early number of the 
Review there was this sentence : " To sum up our impressions of the Rom- 
anist mind, in the Index and elsewhere, there is wanting neither talent nor 
culture," which convulses the "Niagara Judex man," and he relieves him- 
self as fallows: "Ha! ha!! ha!! That's wild!!! Luther. Calvin, Moody, 
Sankey & Co. said some good things of ' Romanists,' bul this bit of ioforma- 
tion coming from such a reliable source as the Review, must be gratifying to 
' Romanists.' We opine that the Review will lay bare, in its next issue, the 
startling information that God made man." The same critic is perhaps un- 
duly severe when he writes : " To look at the editorial work of either the 
Caluntbiana or the Tyro, one would judge that he could sit on a clothes pole 
long enough lo write all that is in either of them," 

Poetiy must be as scarce in Michigan as at Yale. The CkrenicU publishes 
a poem entitled " After the Battle." A " bir-haired stripling" slain in the 
battle lay " upon a brooklet's margin." 

" And thus Ihey found him lying 
When the victors sought the slain, 
And eyes that laughed al danger 
Then grew dim with tearful rain. 
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FargoKeti then were foeroen, 

Hostile hate no longer swayed, 
And tenderly they laid him 

In (he grave their hands had made. 

Thus sleeps a nameless hero, 

White away in her sad home 
Some mother sighs fmtvir 

For a son who will not come." 

The Carnill /tevitw and the Virginia University Magasint are the best of 
the literary magazines. 

The Harvard papers maintain Iheir usual excellence. The Crimson edito- 
rially and in a communication inclines to Harvard's withdrawal from the 
Rowing Association, " We must either submit to seeing questions of the 
greatest importance in regard to intercollegiate rowing decided according 
to the expense ihey involve, rather than the advantages or disadvantages 
they would cause ; we must suffer the minority of the college world to drag 
the majority along by the nose ; we must subscribe to measures which com- 
mon-sense lelts us are absurd ; or we must leave the Association. The 
question is now. Which of these evtls is the less?" Vale is better situated 
for withdrawing than Harvard, since she had no hand in forming it. and has 
always opposed the admission of new colleges. Whether Harvard and Yale 
remain or leave, the Association cannot lon^ prosper In its present un- 
wieldy form. 

It is a matter of regret that the " LtT." is unable to present its readers with 
any poetry in this number, but we hope the anticipation of the pleasures of 
the Christmas vacation will T>e sufficient relaialion, so that the poetic inter- 
ludes will not be missed. It being the purpose of the " Lit." to give lair 
play, we have published " Tennyson's Queen Mary." as it differs in its con- 
clusions from the article on the same subject in the last number. 

In closing the editorial labors of the year, the Board extends the compli- 
ments of the season to its patron;, and thanks them tor their generous sup- 
pon. E. P. H. 
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STORY'S "NERO." 

TO devote one's self to a specialty is almost essential 
to success, and yet there are men vain enough to 
think they can be great, in Art, and Literature, and 
Science, all at once. " Jack of all trades and master of 
none " is especially true when so many earnest workers 
crowd not only the avenues but byways to fame and for- 
tune, even to an honest living. Hawthorne, in his " Ital- 
ian Notes," speaks of Mr. W, W. Story, the author of this 
play of " Nero," as a man of a " perplexing variety of 
talents and accomplishments, he being a poet, a prose 
writer, a lawyer, a painter, a musician and a sculptor." 
His fame as a sculptor is established, and this, if anything, 
will give his talents a place after the man is dead ; his 
poetry never will. 

The play of " Nero " comprises a period of about thir- 
teen years, beginning a short time after the emperor's 
accession and ending with his death. One steady stream 
of horrors, any one of them terrible and tragic enough 
for the catastrophe of the worst stamp of Bowery Theatre 
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talent, flows along without a pleasing character or inci- 
dent to relieve the monotony. Octavia is the only char- 
acter who is good, and hers is a goodness that is stale and 
flat- She is good because she has not the energy or am- 
bition to be wicked. Mr. Story has written a paraphrase 
of Tacitus, leaving out the wars and some few hundred of 
the murders which graced the reign of the " last and 
worst of the Cassars." There is little added except the 
" multitudinous figures," — to quote the Nation — among 
which Mr. Story " moves easily and gracefully," and the 
narrative is changed to dialogue. The play is utterly 
without any descriptive passages worthy of the name. 

In the dedication to Mrs. Kemble, the author says : " I 
should have less question of the success of this play, if it 
could be read or acted by you." Doubtless his ambition 
pictured crowded houses, intent on the plot, and waiting 
anxiously for every word ; and he was willing to sacrifice 
a little of poetic beauty to vivacity of discourse and effect. 
Whatever his reason may have been, the play sadly needs 
some relief to the dark scenes enacted one after another. 
The murder columns of the Herald put in verse would 
not present a less attractive story. It is the fault of the 
author that such a character as Nero is chosen, for, as he 
says, to his mind it presents a succession of dramatic 
events well worthy of a place among our tragedies. If, 
as may be inferred from what Mr. Story says, the play be 
intended for representation, no scenes could have been 
selected so utterly destitute of dramatic interest when 
taken together, though any one of them, properly treated, 
enlarged and placed among dependent circumstances, as 
such a dramatist as Swinburne knows how to do so well, 
would furnish plot enough for any tragedy. As it is, the 
play has no plot ; there is no one point on which a hearer's 
attention can be fixed ; no character in whom he feels an 
interest. The perusal of the book is fully as tedious, and 
far less instructive than the histories of which it is an 
abridgement. 

The chief merit of the book is in the way the charac- 
ters are treated. Every one is true to history and the 
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little that is supplied is in strict accordance with the 
truth. The characters, especially Nero, have in the thir- 
teen years abundant opportunity to be developed, and 
this development is cleverly indicated. Nero, from a boy 
whose vices were not yet fairly started, is seen in every 
stage, until he appears the buffoon, butcher and coward 
that he was. The ambition of Poppasa, her cleverness 
and womanly knowledge of her power are well and skill- 
fully brought out, and Seneca, if he appears less worthy 
of our admiration, is shown as wise and shrewd as the 
imagination pictures. Agrippina is perhaps the best 
drawn character in the play unless it be the fawning Tigel- 
linus. In every act she appears as a woman continually 
striving after power, willing to keep it by any means, 
even as she had gained it by the murder of Claudius. 
Nothing is too bad or vile, provided it leads to power. 
She even tries, in a scene which might much better have 
been omitted, to arouse in Nero a passion for herself. 
With her as the heroine, and some one of the numerous 
scenes in which she figures as the substance of the plot, 
Mr. Story might have produced a thrilling drama. All 
the lesser characters are as cleverly presented, and the 
whole book presents a study and knowledge of human 
nature which will, perhaps, keep it from off the closet 
shelf. 

Mr. Story appears to have regarded Swinburne, not 
perhaps as a model, but as pursuing the true path of 
poetry. His diction is forced and tortured into all sorts 
of ungainly shapes for emphasis and strength, and the 
succeeding passages are consequently weak and prosy. 
There is a continual striving after effect, a lavish use of 
the strongest words for weak ideas, which offers a strik- 
ing contrast to the passionate parts in Swinburne, where 
even the strongest words he uses are felt to be almost in- 
sufficient for the force of his feeling. 

The figures are, for the most part, old and well worn ; 
and, although it is difficult to say who has used them, yet 
there is a consciousness that you have seen them over and 
over again. This lack of originality is a very apparent 
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weakness, and the author has a questionable habit of using 
the figures and ideas which he has published in his shorter 
poems. Octavia, in speaking of the difficulty of keeping 
Nero true to her, says: 

" Oh ! if he bui loved me but i lillle bit, 
Or if he hated, sotneibtng 1 ini(^i do. 
But no ; 'tis siiDple blank indifietence 
He feeis for me." 

And, passing over the rather too free poetic license of the 
use of " but " twice in the first line, the passage is very 
similar to one in Marcus Antonius, 

" 1%!* Ijing galls me, — this poor mean preieoce 
Of love — ihis putting everj word to school, 
Where all at best is blank indiflereace. 
Even hate for you is cold and dull,— 
I bate 70U that I cannot hate 70U mote." 

In the first part of the same poem the author says : 

" Come what come will ; come life, come death, to me, 
Tls equal, if again I look on thee." 

And Nero utters very similar sentiments when speaking 
to Poppsea: 

" Come life, come death, to me. 
You shall be mine I say." 

The idea which Mr. Story puts into Seneca's mouth 
when cautioning Nero, resembles somewhat the chorus 
in "Atlanta:" 



Seneca says : 

" The face was made to veil and hide our thoughts ; 
The lips to lock the mouth from foolish speech." 

Perhaps both are but the same old idea which Talleyrand 
expresses in " Language is given to man to conceal his 
thoughts." 

The good things, the "quotable sentences," as some 
one calls them, in " Nero," are usually some old idea in a 
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different attire. Agrippina, who in every way is the 
most powerful character, says to Seneca : 

• • « • " It is his worn 
Over familiar njth all men to be. 
Thai pays at first, perhaps, but fails at last ; 
Men laugh at Btsi with one who iieais ihem thus. 
Then lose respecl, and end with open jeer." 

The sentiment, more epigram matically stated is, " Famil- 
iarity breeds contempt." Mr. Story's favorite simile for 
lovers and love, is the tiger and his sportive amours. In 
Cleopatra, which is almost the best of the poems in 
" Graffiti D'ltalia," the figure is elaborately and carefully 
wrought out, and the passage is well worth quoting ; 

" I will tie and dream of tbe past lime, 
JEaaa of thought awaj, 
And through the jungles of meroorj> 
Loosen mj fancy 10 play ; 
When, a smooth and velvety tiger, 
Ribbed with yellow and black, 
Supple and cushion-fooled 
I wandered, where never the track 
Of a human creature had rustled 
The silence of mighty woods. 

(Her mate comes, and then she continues) : 

" And we met as two clouds in heaven 
When (he thunders before them fly ; 
We grappled and struggled together. 
For hii love like his rag'e was rude ; 
And his teeth in the swelling folds of my neck 
At times in our play, drew blood." 

The same simile — which has been used by another — 
though conveyed but by a word, is in his mind in the love 
scene between Nero and Poppaea, where she says : 

" Love you — No ! 
See how you've lorn my dress, — you tiger, you f 

It is difficult to refer to any scene as particularly merit- 
orious. The scene with Foppa;a, in which the passage 
above occurs, is perhaps best wrought up of any, though 
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it has not much poetry. The only touching scene in the 
book is the death of Seneca. With much skill the author 
has woven a scene out of the bare facts, which is the best 
in the play. Seneca dies, as we would expect a philos- 
opher to die, and his parting words to his wife, and the 
closing of the scene are worthy of a better play. Mr. 
Story, we imagine, will add little to his fame by this 
effort. He might, perhaps, have better devoted his time 
to the sculpture in which he excels, or, not aspiring to 
the fame of a dramatist, rested content with the laurels 
gained by his six talents. 



A WORD ABOUT CLOUGH. 

" My hean was hoi wiihin me. and roe seemed 
I too had in my body breath to wind 
The ma^ic horn of song," 

THOSE are the words of Clough, and I do not think 
they were uttered out of a mistaken sense of his own 
powers. They are brave, sincere words, breathing the 
very spirit of that " remarkable soul." The longer I study 
this poet, and the more sympathetic the spirit in which 
I approach him, the clearer and deeper grows the convic- 
tion that he had within himself "all that poets have of 
best." There can be Httle question as to the rank he 
holds among the singers of the period ; he is preeminently 
the poet of poets and the thoughtful. Popular in the 
received sense 1 suppose he never will be ; but the abso- 
lute truthfulness of his genius, the vigor, freshness, and 
independence of his thought, together with its strongly 
subjective tendency, and the gentleness of a life so filled 
with unrest and strife — ^surely are qualities that will ever 
endear him to the few. But at present with regard to 
Clough there are only two things in particular about 
which I wish to say a word. They are his truthfulness 
and his message. 
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The great critics, as Schlegel, Coleridge, Hazlitt, Emer- 
son, are unanimous in the opinion that chief among the 
attributes of a true poet is that of truthfulness. The word 
in its comprehensive use embraces a good deal ; perhaps 
Coleridge's favorite term, Universality, comes nearer to 
the idea. This truthfulness — in a subjective poet, open- 
ness to, and the faithful interpretation of, states of mind 
and phases of feeling — is, like a distinguishing brand, 
burned into the very flesh and tissue of Clough's work. 
It is so omnipresent that one might almost say you could 
identify by it any separate piece of his as readily as the 
ranchman can identify a stray steer by its mark. It 
appears, however, under forms so commonly associated 
with heresy and error that it is necessary, for a definite 
understanding of the matter, to revert to influences in the 
poet's life which, if they did not in a measure occasion, at 
least confirmed his inclination to this attitude. 

Clough's early poems, the outgrowth of his school-life 
at Rugby, and even thus immature giving promise of the 
mellow fruitage of the full-grown tree, are dashed with 
that spirit of seriousness and moral responsibility which 
it was the singular gift of Arnold, the then Head-Master, 
to infuse into or at least strengthen in the character of 
nearly every impressionable pupil under his charge. It is 
enough to say that these are traits inherent in Clough 
at the beginning; they are simply to be diverted into 
other channels than those in which they are now running. 
Just at present, the native and stagnant force of the young 
poet is drained off" into the ducts of the master-mind of 
Rugby. One can easily see that from the tone of his let- 
ters written at the time, But he will go up to the Uni- 
versity, and breathing in the thin air of speculation, a 
great change will come about ; and, seeming to lose him- 
self for a while, in the end he will hit upon his rpyov in 
the world. For it is a strange, divided microcosm to the 
Fifth Form lad coming up from the even, orthodox Rugby- 
life. It is the period of a great religious controversy — 
the famous Tractarian movement — and the great Dr. 
Newman is moving society to its foundations. The world 
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here is sectioned off into Romanists, Socinians, Rational- 
ists, Newmanists; philosophism and discussion are rife — 
giant-shadows from which everything take their hue. 
Strange theories are being mouthed about, and Oldshau- 
sen, the German divine, preaching on the mystical power 
of the Sacraments, stands out with his notion of " a mys- 
terious union of our bodies with our Lord's, though not 
by bread and wine ;" strange things happen, and chevalier 
Bunsen and poet Wordsworth and astronomer Herschel, 
are metamorphosed into doctors of civil law. It is a time 
of severe mental conflict, of failing faith to some, to others 
of fresh hope and broader outlook, and always of progres- 
sion in the guise of retrogression. 

Into this vortex of opinion the poet sinks for a time, and 
when he rises, it is to abandon the olden floats, and seek 
for new and what seem to him safer ones. Henceforward, 
then, he lives the life of one " stung with life's unrest," for 
turning from the narrow paths of a precise and formulated 
belief, he has entered the wide field of speculation. From 
this point, too, dates that high aim for truthfulness in all 
things. But men, squinting from the apertures of creed, 
have called it by another name — scepticism. The word, 
startling to some, forearms at the outset; but let us see 
what it means when applied in this instance. 

" Scepticism," thus is it defined by the most profound 
thinker of our time, " is the attitude assumed by the stu- 
dent to the particulars which society adores." There is 
nothing to frighten the most timorous in that- Yet, as 
far as I can see, it is a tolerably fair expression of the atti- 
tude of Clough. He looks out upon the world with the 
poet's distended vision, and it seems out of joint. In the 
exaltation of his soul he has seen waking, as other men 
sometimes see in dreams, all the good things which the 
sensible world has to off^er, but the realization thereof is 
not comparable to the primeval prophecy. It is even 
worse with the region of thought ; ever ranging and 
vaguely indefinite it is, viewed through the strong lenses 
of this new glass he has put to it ; his own " twisted think- 
ings" perplex and throw him off" his mental equilibrium. 
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A thousand problems are presented to him in a totally 
diflferent light from before, and he finds no plummet effi- 
cient to sound their depths. He would fain cry out with 
Montaigne, Que S9ais Je? This assuredly is a condition 
of passiveness and preservation from local and temporary 
ideas, not of antagonism to any system, least of all of 
actual and designed aggression ; it is a condition pre- 
liminary to the devout reception of universal truth, and 
the mysteries of being in a man violently but honestly 
perturbed — one, to use Lowell's words, " grave with 
answerless desires." I know there are some who say that 
they can't conceive of a man not being able to find among 
all the multifarious creeds one to suit his peculiar 
demands. To such I commend the wise saying of Sir 
Thomas Brown: "No man," says that quaint old physi- 
cian, " no man can justly censure or condemn another, 
because indeed no man truly knows another." 

Right here another vexed question arises. " I admit," 
says one, " the existence of this Mephistophles of specula- 
tion in the heart, but answer me this — why let him out? 
Better for your own peace of mind and the smoothness of 
your social life, to keep him chained up. Where is your 
certificate for these doubtful revelations?" I am no great 
hand at argumentation, but methinks it would require no 
great amount of ingenuity to show that it is par excellence 
the poet's mission to speak out from the very penetralia 
of his soul. If like .^olus he constrains in his grasp the 
four winds of heaven, he may like him by a twirl of the 
magic trident, turn them loose to range the earth and sea. 
But I prefer to go to Clough himself for an explanation. 
Says the Spirit to Dipsychus in substance, wherefore do 
you record these hair-splitting doubts of yours in black 
and white? The answer is: 

" To please my own poor mind ; to find repoie ; 
To physic the poor soul ; (o furnish vent 
To diseased humors in the moral frame." 

Is this SO inexplicable ? I think not. At the least it is 
not without some parallel. Mr. Seeley says he wrote his 
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wonderful book, " £cce Homo," for his own satisfaction. 
But 1 perceive a better reason even than this, and, per- 
haps, the truest one. Here is a rare spirit, truthful, not 
easily misled, not trusting overmuch to errant fancies, 
gifted with extraordinary poetic expression: shall he not 
catch and transmit as exactly as possible the dim intui- 
tions, which, flashed to him only in moments of clear- 
eyed introspection, come to other men as very shadows, 
unsubstantial and evanescent? It is thus we find Clough, 
always truthful to his own soul, asking, with something of 
the naSvete of a child, and the sublimity of a philosopher, 

" Why should I say I set the ibings 1 see not? 
Why be and be 001? 
Show love for that I love not, and fe»r Cot that I fear not ?" 

, Every poet has his special message to bring to men — 
his own proper song to sing. These poems before me, if 
I mistake not, are the indices — the exponential registra- 
tions of the superlative moods of the man. And the super- 
lative mood of the man was speculation, in which no opin- 
ion is tenable which jars with the deliverances of con- 
sciousness. He entered into them with the same open 
and receptive soul that the Jewish priest, sacrificing for 
the people, entered into the Holy of Holies, and therefore 
his utterances are authentic records, wherein he has gone 
out from himself, the conventional man, and talked with 
God face to face. Perhaps he sees not all of Him — per- 
haps only the hindermost parts, as Moses did, yet what he 
grasps, however dimly, that will he reveal with utter 
truthfulness. And that is ? What the great poets who have 
been within the veil have carried to the ears of the listen- 
ing people — cloudy messages of half-truth, of perplexing 
intent, of dark present meaning, but underneath the silver 
lining of good news and a brighter day, " To work and 
patiently to wait," this is the lesson Clough's crooked 
experience has taught him, and this is the song he was 
sent to sing. 

But, I say, it seems a low ideal to aim at; rather, no 
ideal at all. Work ! why, the beaver builds its dam, the 
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gopher hurries his home, the ant and the bee labor the 
day long ; it is sheer instinct in the brute creation. 
Where is the lofty aspiration of man, the thinking, the 
religious? Where are the high things we have been 
taught to climb after? Ah, says the poet: 

" The Sumroum Pulchrum resis in HeaTen above ; 
Do, Ihen. ai best ihou may'st, iby duly do." 

Yes, I reply, I try to do it daily, but in the end when 1 
lay down to rest, am I not penetrated with despair at the 
feebleness of the performance? Then where is my satis- 
faction from duty done? Nay, says the poet: 

" So bul thou strive, thou aoon shall Me 
Defeat itself is victory." 

1 know what thou meanest, O, poet ; somewhere I have 
read that mere achievement is not the just gauge of suc- 
cess, and that the benefit is in the endeavor. But my 
work — how slight a thing must it be ! Of what value, 
then? If of none, wherein the happiness? You your- 
■ selves, you poets, declare that the men of high deeds come 
seldom in a century. 

" In all these crowded rooms of industry 
No individual soul has loftier leave 
Than fiddling witb a piston or a valve." 

It is the poet's voice, but in a saddened undertdne. Yet, 
he adds, ineffable is the glory of work. The poets in all 
ages have crowned it with the halo. No man can say 
what may not be done by it. Then 

" Go witb tbe girdle of man, go and encompass the earth ; 

Go witb the spiritual life, the higher volition and action 
Witb the girdle of God, go and encompass the earth." 

It is in work, then, in action, that Clough seeks rest 
from the warfare of brooding thought. " Solvitur ambu- 
lando." But even therein, he tells you, there is not a per- 
fect antiseptic. You cannot see the end of what you do, 
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for " the ways of the Almighty are past finding out," So 
you will have need of large faith and patience. Patience ! 
It hath a rare, sweet sound, and how blood-warm in its 
primitive Latin sense of suffering, enduring in the wait- 
ing. Emerson has preached it the best "part of his life, 
and what, by way of example, has he not taught the schol- 
ars of this country? It is the gospel written on every 
leaf of Clough's work. "Life," he said once, "is like a 
railroad, running into deep cuttings and long dark tun- 
nels, where one sees nothing, and hears twice as much 
noise as usual, and one can't read, and one shuts up the 
window, and waits, and then it all cotnes clear again ^ It 
comprehends within itself Hope. Toward the close of 
his troubled life the poet found peace and comparative 
calm; we see few traces of ■ intellectual turmoil in the 
Mari Magno tales. He had caught hold of Hope — the 
hope of Shelley, that 

" Creates from its owd wreck ibe thing it con t«in plates." 

These three, then,— Work, Patience, Hope, — are the 
fractions of that indefinite series reaching to the unit. 
Truth, which, evolved from the bitterness of doubt and a 
disturbed life, it was the lot of this poet to see most 
clearly and undividedly, and seeing, it was his mission to 
sing, as watchwords to his fellow-men. 



A STONE FROM A GLASS HOUSE. 

TO walk morally crooked in this world is one of the 
easiest things imaginable ; to walk in the straight 
and narrow path is one of the hardest. In the former 
there lures us on pleasure, jolly companions, and the 
feverish desire that always animates Young America to 
sow his wild oats early ; in the latter a mother's prayers 
or a sister's love often fail to make the road even endura- 
ble. We have a comfortable way of shirking the responsi- 
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bility and charging this universal tendency to love that 
which we are told we ought to hate, upon " old Adam," 
which is rather hard on Adam after having paid so dearly 
in his lifetime for his errors. If the charge against Adam 
is true, the result to-day shows that the germ of evil 
which budded in the Garden of Eden possessed wonder- 
ful vitality and has, in the course of its transmission to us, 
rivalled the growth and development of the grain of mus- 
tard seed, and has still the vigor of a green bay tree. The 
love of forbidden fruit has developed into a love of every- 
thing else that is forbidden. 

Mr. Conway, in his lectures on Demonology, has among 
other curious conclusions, arrived at this, that the Devil 
began his earthly career in Persia instead of Eden, which 
robs his performances in the latter place of that iclat 
which has always attended our conception of that garden 
scene, because it was, so to speak, the Devil's dibut. But 
this change in the objective point of his initial operations 
does not in any way make less apparent the fact that his 
work was well done, and that when once he came upon 
earth he came to stay, and has not allowed his work to lag 
through lack of his personal supervision and inspiration. 
It is no wonder then that with such good care seed so 
carefully planted in such rich soil should have resulted in 
such a bountiful crop, and that to-day the proverb, " We 
are prone to err as the sparks to fly upward," is as true 
as it was when first written. 

It has been and still is popular to lament this universal 
tendency to wickedness, and certainly if it is a subject for 
lament at all it affords a field wide enough for everyone to 
share, and shed his tear and sigh his sigh in universal grief 
for universal sin. But if, on the other hand, we accept, as 
we must, that fundamental law of thought, " Whatever is, 
is," and connect with it that excellent advice about crying 
for spilt milk, we at once see the necessity of accepting 
sin as a "necessary existence" and the uselessness of 
lamenting it. By asserting that it is useless to lament it 
the writer does not wish to be understood as discrediting 
in the least degree any efforts for moral reform which 
may be undertaken, but must be pardoned for doubting 
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the efficacy of a system which begins, continues and ends 
in bewailing the fate which we have inherited from Adam 
and in despondently believing that the world is hopelessly 
wicked. If it is hopelessly wicked that ought to be the 
end of the matter, the question of reform should be 
dropped ; if it is not, moral reformers ought to stop say- 
ing it is. The matter of reforming the world is not, like 
the reform of canal or whisky rings, a matter of policy; 
no zealous worker in the cause is to gain capital as a 
Presidential candidate. Why then make the task appear 
greater than it is by exaggerating the extent of the cor- 
ruption ? Surely treasure in heaven is not laid up in that 
way. 

Most of our moral teachings and moral influences pro- 
ceed from religious sources, and the church may in gen- 
eral be regarded, if we except a few eminent moral 
teachers outside its pale, as the " common reservoir" of 
morality. It is both natural and proper that the church 
should be the prime agent in works of reform, and it is 
more than likely that should it cease in its ministrations 
the work would be neglected altogether. But there is a 
lack of sympathy, a prejudice we may say, in the relations 
between the church and the world which, lamentable as it 
may seem, nevertheless exists and hinders a work of 
which the purpose at least is nobie. The church re- 
quires too much of the world. It is not satisfied with 
mere goodness, it demands religion. In grasping after 
religion it throws away morality and says in effect to 
the sinner, " If you cannot accept the religion of Christ, 
experience the new birth and be baptized you can not 
be saved — you may as well be utterly wicked. There is 
no moral road to salvation, only the religious one which 
leads through our church door." Really, these are hard 
conditions to impose upon poor weak humanity and dis- 
couraging to a beginner. The prejudice against irrelig- 
ious goodness may be a grand one, but it has its inconven- 
iences. The prejudice which the world feels is not an 
unnatural one. Men are shy about having their souls 
discussed, do not like to " stand up for Jesus," relate their 
experience in public or even, we fear, to go to church. 
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It is a matter of profound mourning that it is so, but no- 
body will deny the fact. 

It is barely possible that some impertinent reader is 
asking at this juncture, "Well, what are you going to do 
about it? — what remedy can you oflFer?" A fair question 
deserving an honest answer. The moral reformation of 
the world can never be accomplished so long as the church 
is the sole moral teacher and imposes such severe condi- 
tions upon its pupils. Morality, even without religion, 
must be valued higher. Religion, " pure and undefiled," 
cannot be reached by the sinner per saltum, but he may 
grow up to it through a life of appreciated morality by 
the aid of conspicuous religious examples. Such we claim 
would be the normal workings of the true principles of 
Christianity, but the present distorted interpretation and 
methods of application of those principles can never 
accomplish the work. 

Just a word now to those who would or should be moral 
reformers in our own number. You can do good, not 
alone by exhortations in prayer meetings, for we who 
need it most possibly would not hear you there; not by 
lamenting the wickedness of mankind and in your lamen- 
tation making yourselves conspicuous exceptions and 
boasting of personal safety, for we might not appreciate 
the comparison and might in a worldly way doubt the 
grounds of your self-congratulation ; — but by showing by 
your lives that a life of purity and morality is worth 
living, and, while it falls short of your conception of a 
perfect life and while you are striving to make it better, 
yet meets with your approbation and respect. Remember, 
too, that there is such a thing as religion without morality, 
and the loss is as conspicuous and deplorable as the ab- 
sence of both. 

The moral and religious critic lays himself open to the 
charge of "You're another," and "You yourself are no 
better than you ought to be." The truth of which the 
writer humbly acknowledges, but with the hope of getting 
his own glass house demolished he dares to throw stones. 
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A MODERN CHAUCER. 

INTENSE admiration for some deservedly great au- 
thor, has often been the means of producing another. 
This admiration, if pure and entire, acts as a stimulus and 
generally urges a man forward in one of two different 
ways, entirely dependent upon his nature and talents. If 
he be dull or shallow it may cause him to desire to record 
the doings and renown of his great ideal, and thus it has 
aided materially in the production of some of our finest 
biographies. But if he possesses talent, if he not only is 
able to praise, but also to follow, admiration begets imita- 
tion, and directs his thoughts into a settled and familiar 
way- 

A fault in the poetic literature of the latter part of this 
century seems to be too great a desire for originality, and 
too little respect for the formerly much honored schools. 
The success of the poets who lived in the lake region of 
England, established a bad precedent, and, though they 
merely rejected those flowery forms of expression which 
add nothing to beauty or sentiment, others went still fur- 
ther and violated almost every poetic rule, considering 
that, however rough the metre or uncouth the language, 
thought, underlying, more than compensated for the 
want. This feeling, though not so radical at first, steadily 
increased until it culminated in the so-called poetry of the 
" Dialect Rhymsters ;" and for a time the " Jim Bludsoe " 
type ruled preeminent. 

The direct opposite of this style, yet derived from the 
same source, since the " Excursion " of Wordsworth must 
be considered its parent, is the mystical, metaphysical 
and, to some, nonsensical poetry which greatly abounds 
at the present day, and of which Browning has written a 
large part. 

Between these two distinct classes, and striving to hold 
what we consider the golden mean, the poetry of William 
Morris takes its place, and this position it owes to his un- 
flinching devotion to the example and works of Geoffrey 
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Chaucer. This admiration is patent in all his writings, in 
his frequent mention of his great master, and in the gene- 
ral character of his poems. Like the "Canterbury Tales," 
the " Earthly Paradise," his best work, is composed of 
stories told by pilgrims; in one, travehng to the shrine of 
Thomas a Becket in hope of gaining their desires ; in the 
other, searching over land and water for the blessed isles 

" Across the Western seas where none grew old." 

But in the one, they journey a lightsome company sure to 
return with duty fulhlled ; in the other, after many years, 
a few old men, with hopes disappointed, arrive at a haven 
where they may at least die in peace. In both, the duty 
of telling tales is enjoined upon the pilgrims, in one, to 
enliven the monotony of travel ; in the other to instruct 
the people of the country which at last received them. 
These diiferent circumstances cause the difference in the 
tales. Chaucer's pilgrims are for the most part still in 
active life and eager with desire. They are brightened 
by the ever-changing scenes about them, and by the gaiety 
of their companions. Their stories are filled with a joy- 
ous out-of-doors feeling which we miss in the recitals of 
the Seekers after the Earthly Paradise, who are more 
thoughtful than gay, and who have been taught by expe- 
rience rather to distrust than hope. 

But in the strength of pure, simple, imaginative narra- 
tive, Chaucer and Morris are similar. The latter sits at 
the feet of his master, and strives to learn his trade, but 
not his peculiarities. The difference in times and in the 
characters of the two poets makes it impossible to find 
many minor points of resemblance. Morris follows, but 
does not blindly imitate ; he is taught, but does not cast 
aside as useless his own innate talent ; his model is before 
him, but he adds many a new line, and rejects many a 
false touch. True imitation is not antagonistic with orig- 
inality, it only guides and keeps it within bounds. In fact, 
the name, " A Modern Chaucer," has been applied to him 
by all critics, as much on account of contrast with his own 
contemporaries, as for any great similarity to his ideal. 
23 
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We do not consider him equal to Chaucer or many of our 
modern poets, but think that he has gained a sweetness 
and simplicity from the former that most of the latter 
would do well to acquire. 

A characteristic that few careful readers can fail to 
notice in the " Earthly Paradise," is a certain dreaminess. 
The stories seem reveries more than realities ; so that one 
whose mind is only critically alive may be able to see 
many faults, but must lose all the beauties. A summer 
day so warm as to preclude all thought of exertion, an 
hour before a brightly-burning grate in winter,, are times 
most suitable for old heroes to live again, fair maidens to 
be rescued, right become might, and true chivalry, omnip- 
otent, through the power of Morris' writings. 

Traditions would not exist were it not on account of a 
natural love of the people for them. The old stories of 
gods and goddesses who inhabited mossy glen and gloomy 
wood, and snow-capped mountains in ancient Greece, of 
the Paladins who wrought mighty works in sunny France 
under Charlemagne, an.d of the mediaeval men who saw 
great wonders, and lost and won much in consequence, 
still live because they are dear to us all. And the choicest 
of these tales and fables, which possess such enchantment, 
in a more attractive form than ever, can be found in the 
dreamy, easy, gliding lines of the " Earthly Paradise." 
This, then, is our poet's chief claim for praise. He has 
taken from the vast store of half-obsolete traditions, the 
best, has infused new life into them, and given them a far 
more pleasing shape. 

His faults are many. In describing passionate scenes, 
which most of our modern poets, like Swinburne, would 
delight in painting in the richest, most gorgeous colors, 
he fails to impart more than neutral tints. He gives us a 
photograph, perfect in every line, but lacking the essen- 
tial of life. This, of course, some would say, is in keep- 
ing with the character of his story-tellers, to whom love 
is an exploded fable, and passion, a name. But when they 
show such an interest in all sports and vocations, such a 
love for nature, and such an appreciation of the beautiful, 
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we must consider the tameness of some of the passages 
referred to, a fault of the poet, not a defect intended to 
add to the reality of the plot. Then, Morris knows no 
such word as brevity. Many of his descriptions, other- 
wise good, are tedious in their prolixity. In his desire to 
give every detail he detracts from the general effect. He 
is incapable of possessing that power by which a poet 
can portray a whole scene by one happy touch. He sac- 
rifices sense to rhyme often, and is led by the seeming 
necessities of these rhymes into new accounts of entirely 
extraneous events. He sometimes seems to be writing 
without engaging his sympathies in his stories, and only 
to accomplish so much work, and then his style becomes 
ineffectual and labored. But all these faults are scattered 
throughout a poem of more than twenty thousand lines, 
and are less noticeable than the many beauties. 

Morris has written too much and too hastily. This ac- 
counts for his mistakes white it adds glory to his achieve- 
ments. He is ever identical with his work ; we gain 
acquaintance with both at the same time, and both gain 
our love. He may not be a great, but is always a true 
poet; one who aims not too high, and who succeeds in 
what he attempts; who has firmly resisted the influence 
of public taste and prejudice, and kept his own natural 
verse free from the vices of vulgarity and ambiguity. He 
g^ves a new charm to idleness, and directs dreamy, wan- 
dering thoughts into a delightful path, ever gaining the 
gratitude of his readers, for few are more happy than they 

" Who in rhe sleepy region itay, 
Lulled by the singer of an empty daj." 
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THE MINSTREL'S CURSE. 



FROM THE aERHAN OF UHLAHD. 

There stood in oldea ages a tower so bigh and grand. 
It Ehone far o'er the hill-lops to the ocean's rocky strand ; 
About il sprang fresh fountains, by glittering rainbons crowned. 
And gardens, filled with (lowers, like garlands spanned ihetn roun 

There sal a haughty monarch, in land and conquests rich ; 
Pale sal he on his Ihrone, like a statue in a niche; 
All that he thought wag terror, all that he looked was rage, 
His words were fearful scourges, and blood filled every page. 

Once came to this grand castle a noble minstrel pair, 
One shone with golden ringlets, and one with silvery hair ; 
The aged gray-haired harper a noble steed bestrode, 
And at bis side, well-mounted, his blootning comrade rode. 

The elder to the younger said, " Be ready now, my sod ; 
Our deepest songs remember — bring out the fullest tone ; 
In songs of love and sorrow we'll use our mightiest art, 
For it must be our aim to move the monarch's stony heart." 

Already stand the minstrels in the lofty hall of pride. 
And on the throne are seated the monarch and his bride ; 
The king fearfully splendid, like the bloody northero lights. 
The queen as sweet and gentle at the moon on summer nights. 

Then struck the aged minstrel his harp with hand so skilled. 
That rich and ever richer on the ear its music swelled ; 
And while in heavenly clearness the young man's tones begin, 
Like a distant spirit-chorus the old man's song chimes in. 

They sing of spring and friendship, of the blissful golden lime, 
Of freedom and man's dignity, of truth and faith sublime; 
They sing of all the sweetness that trembles thro' man's breast. 
Of all the nobler longings that disturb his spirit's rest. 

The crowd of listening couniers forgot each scoffing word. 
The king's most valiant warriors, bow low their hearts to God ; 
The queen dissolved in sadness, and again by joy oppresi, 
Hirew, smiling toward the minstrels the rose from off her breast. 
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"You have misled ray people, do you now seduce my bride?" 
Raved the king, his whole frame shaking in bis fury and his pride ; 
He hurled his swoid, (bat gleaming, thro' the young man's bosom swept, 
Whence, instead ai golden music, a stream of blood out-leapt. 

As if scattered by a tempest, the listening crowd retired, 
Aod the golden-haired young minstiel in his master's arms expired. 
Then he wraps him in bis mantle and sets him on his sieed, 
And from the stately castle sets forth in silent speed. 

Yet at the high gale halting, his harp the old man grasped ; 
It was the prize of all (he harps that ever minstrel clasped ; 
Against a marble pillar he dashed it in his wralh. 
And sent his curses fearfully thro' hall and garden-path. 

" Woe be to thee proud halls ! no sweet sounds e'er again 
Shnll Ting along thine arches, of harp or minstrel strain ; 
But groans and creeping slave-steps, ibal dread the tyrant's frown, 
[Irttil to mould and ruins the avenger tread thee down ! 

'■ Woe be to you, ye gardens, in the sweet soft light of May ! 
To tbee I show ihis visage, this pate, disfigured clay, 
Thai henceforth ye may wither, and every fount run dry, 
And stones and broken columns o'er all your beauty lie. 

" Woe to thee, thou godless murderer, cursed of the minstrel Powers ! 
lo vain are all thy conquests and wreaths of bloody flowers ; 
Thy name shall be forgotten — in nighl eternal veiled. 
Or like a tattling dealh-gasp, in empty air exbaled !" 

The old man hath pronounced it, to Heaven the curse haih Ronn ; 
The walls lie low in ruins, the halls arc overthrown ; 
To tell its vanished splendor but one column now remains. 
And that, already shattered, will soon o'erstrew the ground. 

In place of fragrant gardens lie waste and dreary lands ; 
No tree throws there its shadow, no fount o'erflows the sands ; 
No songs, no books of heroes tbe monarch's deeds rehearse ; 
Down-trodden and forgotten— thai is tbe minstrel's curse. 
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TWO ENGLISHMEN IN AMERICA. 

THE various journals of English travelers in America 
would comprise of themselves a respectable library. 
And to mention their names alone would far exceed the 
compass of a lengthy article. What ancient Germany 
was to Tacitus ; the Orient to Marco Folo and Sir John 
Mandeville, America has been to the Englishman of the 
last three centuries. It has been the home of the wildest 
fancy and the remotest speculation. Nothing that the 
mind could conceive but has somewhere had its home in 
the forests of the West. Our islands were peopled with 
races, grotesque as any described by the pen of the elder 
Pliny ; and, to read the accounts of some of the earliest 
adventurers, we would almost suppose that the writings 
of the great Dean of St. Patrick's had been anticipated. 
In the progress of time, it is true, this school of litera- 
ture lost some of its most attractive fables. But, under 
the influence of national rivalry and prejudice, it again 
assumed a permanent footing. On all sides it met with a 
cheerful encouragement. No book or pamphlet had so 
ready a sale in England, as those containing extravagant in- 
cidents of travel in the then new republic. And when they 
extended through the entire length of a volume, linked 
together, of course, by vivid descriptions, the fortune of 
the author was complete. Indeed, the feeling approached 
to that degree of rancour and bitterness which is usually 
attendant upon theological or religious controversy. And 
the English populace of that day seemed to revel in scan- 
dals upon American manners and government, in much 
the same spirit that good Protestants of to-day delight in 
the sayings of Maria Monk and Edith O'Gorman, Nor 
must it be supposed that Americans were more sparing 
of abuse. Fuel was not wanting here. And while, per- 
haps, our stories never reached the dignity of a third 
volume, the fire burned none the less brightly in political 
speeches and Fourth of July orations. A literary effort 
of the latter kind was wanting in its piquant element. 
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unless plentifully ornamented with invective against the 
English. And we feel confident in saying that fifty years 
ago, many Americans believed that fully a third of the 
House of Commons could not write their own names; 
that the king was a great monster clothed in purple, who 
had the life of each one of his subjects under complete 
control ; while the people were in a condition little better 
than that of serfs — sans common schools, sans ballot box, 
sans clergy, sans everything that made life pleasant or 
tolerable. 

Perhaps the last work that appeared in this extravagant 
style was the journal of Harriet Martineau, published in 
1837. This, aside from its connection with a prominent 
authoress, is chiefly interesting as being the last of a long 
line of similar works. The severe castigation which it 
received -from all sides, showed that the day of such writ- 
ings was at an end. But a new era was opened when two 
of the most popular Englishmen of their time, made an 
extended tour in the United States — Dickens, with the 
fame of the " Pickwick Papers " still fresh in the public 
memory; and the illustrious author of "Vanity Fair." 
That a great abatement had been going on in popular 
opinion during the last few years, was evident from the 
expression of the author's sentiments in " American 
Notes " and " Martin Chuzzlewit," the latter of which 
appeared some eight years after Miss Martineau's book. 
Not only did the prejudice in these works seem less bit- 
ter, but there was an apparent effort on the part of the 
author to confine himself to the truth which had been 
hitherto unknown in the history of this subject. In fact, 
during the last few years the country had come from the 
state of semi-barbarism, so often described by the English 
traveler, to a transition period. The inhabitants had 
begun to copy in a greater degree the so-called refine- 
ment of European civilization — changes which, while they 
were not always improvements, lacked the native sim- 
plicity of independence and had all the defects of an ill- 
fitting garment. The well-bred Englishman might no 
longer be in fear of the mob or the scalping knife, but he 
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was everywhere encountered by a servility and vulgarity 
distressing to every feeling of propriety. On every side 
he saw the most nauseating features of the English system 
repeated in miniature. Whether this state of society had 
reached its limits, or whether it was called forth in a higher 
degree by the superior vulgarity of the man whom they 
were to receive, we think that it reached its climax on the 
3d of January, 1842, when Charles Dickens first set foot on 
the American coast. From the time of his landing to the 
hour of his departure, he was greeted in every part of the 
country by a demonstration that might have been expected 
from a class of Piedmontese or Neapolitan peasantry, 
and this, too, from many having eminent claims to cul- 
ture and position. That elegant simplicity, that courtesy 
almost bordering on chivalry that had once distinguished 
many parts of our land, seemed nowhere to be found — 
certainly it was not called forth by the presence of the 
distinguished stranger whom it was our honor to en- 
tertain. For, whatever may be said of the talents of 
Charles Dickens — and no one would pretend to deny that 
they were great— ^we believe that he was one of the worst 
bred Englishmen that has ever been received upon Amer- 
ican soil, whether it be a scion of the House of Hanover, 
or a miner from Cornwall. Coarse in his manner, and 
vulgar in his tastes ; interested in little beyond his own 
selfish aspirations, he was devoid of that lower kindness 
of heart which has, in some instances, rendered even these 
qualities tolerable. Selfish, however, as he was, he could 
not but be disgusted with the servility of the crowds that 
flocked around him. But, with a control and dissimula- 
tion that marks some of the later proceedings of his life, 
he smiled encouragingly on all who approached. He 
showed himself quite willing to accept their hospitality. 
Neither their collars turned the wrong way, nor their 
disuse of forks ever detained him from the hospitable 
boards of these North American savages. All this was 
perhaps well. It is doubtless often necessary for a man 
of the world to be courteous when he may be in no very 
complacent mood. And if he have sufficient consistency 
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of character to keep his own counsel, we see no reason 
why he should thereby descend in his own estimation, or 
in that of his friends. Indeed we rather award our 
admiration according to the degree of nonchalance with 
which he manages the dissimulation. This is the very 
bottom canon in the whole system of the ethics of English 
etiquette. It is the first principle in our present theory 
of the subordination of impulse, and would perhaps be 
the distinguishing feature between the Beau Nash of the 
present and a native of Van Diemen's Land. Surely we 
would not be guilty of a schism on such a ground as this. 
Thus fer we have nothing to say. But when a few 
months later this man took the liberty to caricature 
the customs of the country that had received him so 
cordially, and to ridicule the household defects of the 
homes he had visited, and the petty vanities and weak- 
nesses of their owners — we are brought to a pause. 
Not but what there was truth in all he said. An un- 
prejudiced American would have pleaded guilty to much 
that is contained in the " American Notes ;" and we can 
never recall many parts of " Martin Chuzzlewit " without 
mentally referring to scenes within our own experience. 
The Norris' with their rocking-chairs and silk stockings 
are a numerous family, and no one can travel all day in a 
railway train, — especially in an inland region — without 
meeting the archetypes of Elijah Pogram and Mrs. Hom- 
iny. But the accomplishment of the author falls far below 
his evident design. He aims to give a picture of Amer- 
ican life and manners. For this purpose he has sketched 
the part that lay within his own peculiar powers. He has 
done it well ; better, perhaps, than any person living at 
that time or since could have done. But the range was 
essentially narrow and superficial. Beyond a glaring 
affectation or petty eccentricity, the pen of Charles 
Dickens rarely penetrates. The rude exterior of Amer- 
ican life, as it then existed, he saw ; he saw nothing more. 
The genial temper and generous courtesy that lay beneath 
was quite beyond his reach. This is a distinguishing 
feature of the man. It is, perhaps, the one point above 
24 
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all others that refutes his claims to the position of a great 
humorist, which so many of his admirers have set up for 
him. The quality of humor is something more than a 
keen sense of the ridiculous and a lively manner of por- 
traying it. To set up the mark, to laugh at it oneself, to 
set the world to laughing besides — all these humor in- 
cludes — and more. It is higher than caricature — than 
satire. It joins with it the highest element of the grand 
and heroic. Pitiless though it be, it weeps while it jeers 
at the infirmities of life, and, in the words of an eloquent 
writer, " tempers the high scoffings of philosophy with the 
profound compassion of religion." Dickens laughs, and all 
the world with him. He sometimes even attempts more, 
but the effort generally seems strained, and is not always 
infectious. We are not, however, writing a literary crit- 
icism, nor is it a charge of injustice which we bring against 
Dickens, We do not care to dispute anything which he 
has said of our ignorance or snobbishness. He might 
have gone even further and not overstepped the limits of 
the truth. But was Charles Dickens the man to say this? 
This is the question we wish to ask. He had thrown him- 
self upon the hospitaHty of our people; he had traveled 
through the extent of our country, and enjoyed such lib- 
erties as are only accorded to a guest; in short, he had 
eaten of our salt ; and, whatever may have been our fail- 
ings, considered as an honorable man, it seems to us that 
his lips should have been closed. True, it is ordinarily 
the right of any man to form the opinion he pleases of his 
neighbor's actions, nd, so long as he limits it by the truth, 
to publish it to the world. But for any man to enter the 
private household of another, accepting the attentions of 
its inmates, and then lay bare its secrets to the world, — 
either openly or by insinuations which the parties alone 
can understand, ^is an outrage that has been most deeply 
resented by every age and nation. The case is practically 
illustrated before us every day. I am invited to dine at 
your table; as your equal, I can consider your invitation 
in either of the two ways which I choose ; but if I go, I 
enter into a tacit league with you m re binding to a man 
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of honor than mere bond or surety of the law. You have 
chosen to honor me by your invitation, I have honored 
you by my presence, — and honor it is in either case, what- 
ever may be our relative positions. Your soup may be 
greasy, your wine musty, and your pudding only half 
done; surely there must be disorder in your household; 
either your wife, your cook, or your butler is sadly to 
blame, and he would do well who would rescue you from 
the jaws of dyspepsia that yawn before you. But shall I, 
your guest, while your meats are scarcely yet digested in 
my stomach, proceed to lay bare the faults of your estab- 
lishment to the world ? Every law of honor forbids. And 
this is the charge which we bring against Charles Dickens. 
Nor can we alter our judgment because he has violated 
the confidence of the nation at large. Surely what was an 
offense against an individual citizen were none the less 
culpable because it outraged the feelings of an hundred 
households. If he had been that broad-spoken, fearless 
satirist which he has professed himself, the American con- 
tinent was open before him. He might have gone where 
he chose, and could have collected his information in a 
different manner. Perhaps an ale-house was not as com- 
fortable as a gentleman's breakfast parlour, but, under the 
circumstances, we think that a man of honor would have 
preferred it. And for this man later in his life to rejoice 
in his treachery, and take upon himself the character of a 
reformer among the American people, is an outrage of 
which we scarce find a parallel in literary history. It is 
on a par with that supreme arrogance which claims for 
itself the honor of putting down the abuses of the prison 
system, the poor laws, and the so-called circumlocution 
office of the British nation. 

Dickens again visited America more than twenty years 
later, and crowds were still ready to bow before him. 
But of this journey no formal history was ever presented 
to the public. The interest of the English people in this 
class of literature had by this time much abated, and 
caricatures upon American life and manners were less 
convertible into ready money than in the days of Harriet 
Martineau. 
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But we turn to the visits of Thackeray. They were 
brief, and in close succession. His gentle breeding, his 
quiet deportment, and scholarly attainments did not, it is 
true, go so far toward attracting' public demonstration ; 
but the privilege of meeting him in our own country was 
not entirely unappreciated ; and, though it is now nearly 
twenty years since his departure, and more than half that 
period since his death, the memory of his brief stay among 
us is still fresh in the minds of many of our countrymen. 
A little volume published only a few months since aptly 
illustrates the generous and unselfish nature of his inter- 
course with the American public. An . Englishman, when 
he is a gentleman, is perhaps the best specimen of a well- 
bred man that any nation can produce ; and Thackeray 
was one of the most perfect of his generation and country. 
Without doubt he was painfully conscious of the glaring 
inconsistencies which were then, and still continue to be 
prominent features of American Hfe; but under even 
these he saw much true refinement and dignity of char- 
acter. After all, it was better to be a boor in manners 
than a boor at heart ; and, when asked his opinion of the 
American nation, he replied with the dignity and feeling 
so characteristic of the man : " What most impresses me, 
is that I find homes as pure as ours, firesides like ours, 
domestic virtues as gentle ; the English language, though 
the accent be a little difierent, with its homelike melody ; 
and the common prayer book in your families. I am more 
struck by pleasant remembrances than by anything else." 

Our many peculiarities he left for others to discuss. 
And, when later he chose America as the scene of one of 
his novels, it was in a time remote from the present, — in 
what might be called the heroic period of our history. 
The shadowy outlines of early Colonial records, the lin- 
gering spirit of chivalry which for a brief period found a 
home in the rude settlements of St. James and St, Mary 
were far more attractive for his purpose than all the life 
and progress of the rising republic. It is thither that 
Esmond, and his beloved lady of Castlewood seek forget- 
fulncss from the sorrow and disappointment which have 
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clouded their lives. It is thither that the scenes of that 
most perfect of all written novels, after following the in- 
trigues of a court for more than half a century, are finally 
shifted : and the " Old Dominion " can never be dearer to 
our hearts as the birthplace of her seven presidents than as 
the asylum of Henry Esmond and the home of Rachel War- 
rington. Nor can we fail to mention in gratitude the pic- 
tures that Thackeray has left us of Washington himself. 
We confess it is in some degree a departure from the 
orthodox opinions of posterity. It gives us neither the 
demigod of biography, nor the spiritless anomaly of tra- 
dition. He is represented as a country Colonel of pleas- 
ing address, though not entirely possessed of that savoir 
faire which is foremost among the traditional qualities of 
gentlemen of the old school; of good principles and a 
tolerably high sense of honor ; prudent, withal, but not 
devoid of passion ; now betrayed into accepting a chal- 
lenge ; now bending to the whims of the fickle " princess 
Pocahontas." That most interesting legend of his youth 
has been altogether omitted. It is, however,— and we 
say it in all deference to Mrs. Opie and the sentiments of 
American patriotism — the picture, that of all others we 
would most wish to preserve. These are some of the 
practical fruits of Thackeray's visit. We feel, however, 
that his presence among us was never duly appreciated. 
We are too apt, as a nation, to undervalue the influence 
of a refined and modest man beside the showy pretensions 
of a less worthy rival. Of all the great men from the old 
world who have since visited our shores, Thackeray is 
most worthy of a mention beside the great Bishop of 
Cloynne. The memory of his stay will become brighter 
as time passes. Its history will become pleasanter than 
the story of the visit to Drummond at Hawthornden. 
And one of the most interesting episodes in our literary 
history in all time to come will be the fact that the 
author of " Henry Esmond " and " The Virginians " was 
once entertained as a guest upon American soil. 

c. c. s. 
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COLLEGE HOMES. 

THAT there is a grand lack of taste throughout the 
college in general is a proposition manifestly too 
broad, but surely there is room for improvement, not to 
say absolute need for reform, in the adorning and arrang- 
ing of our rooms. By most of us, after the trials and 
tribulations of our first purchases of second-hand furniture 
have been patiently undergone, the subject is permitted 
to retire gracefully into the back-ground to give way to 
the more vital interests of college life, and so whereas a 
healthly spirit of rivalry quickens these various spheres 
of activity and even nourishes and fattens the college 
tailors, our furniture is permitted to fade and drop to 
pieces, our bare walls to stare blankly in our faces and a 
general spirit of dissolution and untidiness to pervade our 
Senior homes, and all for lack of — taste is it ? or that hon- 
orable rivalry that animates us in everything else? 

To be sure we are not all wealthy, and good furniture 
is expensive and pretty pictures do cost money, but yet 
with a very little tact and wisdom a cheerful, home-like 
room is within the reach of all. First and foremost we 
must sacrifice our bed-rooms, nor is the demand a great 
one, for being chiefly used in the dark, the pattern of the 
carpet is a matter of no great moment, and the blankness 
of the walls invites us the sooner to slumber. Indeed the 
conventional fifty or sixty dollar bed-room set is simply 
an extravagance, at least to those of us who are endeavor- 
ing on small incomes to afford comfortable quarters, while 
even a six dollar bureau, and cheap wooden wash-stand 
are susceptible of sufficient adornment, in the way of 
covers, mats, pin-cushions and curtains of a sister's manu- 
facture to render our bed-rooms habitable, and at the same 
time by our prudence to start off with an extra capital of 
twenty or thirty dollars. For further economy the rent 
of rooms in South College as compared with Durfee 
speaks for itself, and the difference gained will add suffi- 
cient to our previous economies to justify us in many little 
luxuries of furniture. 
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But the root of the trouble is in our living rooms. 
These we cannot render solely into parlors and so can 
dispense with all attempts at splendor, nor yet are they 
mere libraries and so need no stiff and formal elegance, 
but combining the uses of study, library, parlor and sit- 
ting room; we must aim at cheerfulness and comfort, and 
for this we want mainly neat and substantial furniture and 
plenty of pictures. The stock furniture of the college, 
handed down year by year from Senior to Freshman, is a 
staple article, and, with the occasional additions made by 
wealthly Sophomores, bids fair to meet the fate of " that 
wonderful one-horse shay," and adorn the rooms of gen- 
erations yet to come. From this our selections may be 
made with no great difficulty, the only necessary caution 
being that we have some regard for our room as a whole 
and buy as much in sets as possible. The substantial 
needs of our room then are easily meet, and with the ex- 
ception of eccentricities in the way of Turkish rugs and 
bare floors, extemporized bath rooms or novel fire-places, 
no great exercise of individual taste is demanded. But 
for our pictures, shelves, brackets and all the nondescript 
ornamental articles that make or mar a room we are 
thrown wholly upon our own resources, and here with a 
grand field open before us for the display of our super- 
fluous taste and love of the beautiful here, alas, we are 
weighed in the balance and found wanting. The blank 
whiteness of Durfee walls dazzles our eyes, and the cozy 
nooks and corners of South either serve as extempore 
umbrella stands or make convenient places of deposit for 
refuse boots and shoes, on which " coats of dust perennially 
have thickened," Text books and lexicons, of which surely 
we see enough elsewhere, adorn our shelves in lieu of 
ornaments, and miscellaneous collections of coats and hats 
are strewn around in wild confusion. 

It is in small matters that our characters show forth for 
what they are worth, and so it is in the little trifles around 
our rooms that onr taste or the lack of it crops out prom- 
inently. For these 1 know of no better supply-depot than 
the paternal mansion, and there should be no hesitation 
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or delicacy about appropriating all articles lying around 
loose, that give any promise of coming in useful, for by 
constant forages of this kind continued through Senior 
year an almost incredible amount of " bric-a-brac " may be 
collected. Antique articles of college furniture cannot 
be too highly prized, and as there is a peculiar pleasure in 
thumbing a text book carefully cribbed and illustrated by 
some long forgotten graduate, so we may take particular 
pride In the genealogy of some ancient chair, tracing its 
history way back to some graduate of '50 or '60, or fondly 
cherish a drop-light that has assisted in the midnight 
labors of some valedictorian of long ago. 

Some enterprising genius recently introduced a bird- 
cage by way of ornament, and even aquariums and exten- 
sive window gardens have been heard of; but while such 
freaks may be classed with the Turkish rugs and bath 
rooms, there is surely no reason why we should not have 
more plants and flowers about us, for nothing else can 
come in so handy to fill up blank vacancies or tend more 
to brighten up a room. Ivies of course have the first 
claim upon us, and are most useful in setting off" our pic- 
tures, and for the general purpose of filHng up. But the 
graceful fern, any of the foliage plants, a geranium, or in 
fact anything bright colored, might be introduced^with 
the utmost propriety. Indeed anything with leaves, cal- 
culated to survive the vicissitudes of our steam system, 
would be a material improvement, and constrasting with 
the everlasting whiteness of our walls, and giving the 
weary eye something pretty to rest on. 

Lest I be totally misunderstood, and in some of my re- 
marks, accused of no disinterested motives, let me here, 
in parenthesis, disclaim all intention of writing a wordy 
furniture advertisement; and while I cannot but grieve 
over the blank dreariness that prevades the greater number 
of our rooms, continually reminding us that we are here 
for toil and not for pleasure, give all due praise and honor 
to those whose cheeriness and brightness lure us to come 
often and stay long. w. D. e. 
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STEPHEN A. DOUGLAS. 

FIFTEEN years ago Stephen A. Douglas was one of 
the most prominent of our American statesmen. Dur- 
ing more than fifteen years previous to that time he had 
been the leader of the Democratic side in Congress. His 
fame as a debater had spread over the country, and when 
in 1858 he entered on his senatorial contest with Abraham 
Lincoln, it was little thought that this antagonist was to 
come off victorious in the end. That famous " struggle 
of the giants" will long be remembered in the history of 
our country as being the first step in that series which 
ended in the emancipation proclamation. For, although 
Douglas succeeded in being returned to the Senate, yet 
President Lincoln was brought into prominent notice by 
his strong battle with the "little giant." In i860 they 
metagain, and this time the result was different. Abraham 
Lincoln entered on a course which will immortalize his 
name in American history, and Douglas, by reason of 
his early death, passed rapidly into obscurity. 

There is much in the life of Douglas which makes it 
worthy of notice. Even in a country like our own where 
men pass from obscurity to great prominence every day 
with lightning rapidity, yet there is something remark- 
able in the constant success which attended Douglas from 
his youth till the day of his death. Dying as he did just 
when the civil war was first breaking out, he has fallen 
into that region of forgetfulness which lies the other side 
of i860. For, like a pillar of cloud, the smoke and dust 
of that long war shuts off from our view the greatness of 
other days. Had he lived to take part in the scenes of 
the next few years we feel sure that he would have left 
behind some chronicler of his life. As it is, we know 
nothing of the man personally, and are confined to the 
knowledge of his character as a public man. Yet even 
here we find that which is of the greatest interest. From 
the morning in November, 1833, when, almost penniless, 
he stood on the common of Winchester village, Illinois, 
25 
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homeless and without employment, to the day of his de- 
feat as candidate for President, his career is like that of 
the hero of a novel. From being clerk to an auctioneer 
in Winchester, he passed in the next ten years through 
the whole circle of offices, legislative and legal, in the 
power of his State to confer, and then at thirty years of 
age, having been prosecuting attorney for the first district 
of his State, a member of the legislature. Secretary of 
State, and Judge of the Supreme Court for the State of 
Illinois, he entered the National House of Representa- 
tives, and from that time until 1861, when death ended his 
career as a statesman, he was always a leader of one 
branch or the other of Congress. His life is remarkable 
not only for the honorable positions which he held, but 
also for the great success with which he performed the 
duties of the offices to which he was so rapidly advanced. 
Douglas was- meant by nature for a leader. It was un- 
natural and distasteful to him to occupy a position in the 
rear. He was first in his little village; then first in his 
own district; next, first in his State, and then aimed at 
the highest position the nation could grant. His life from 
the age of twenty was spent in the field of politics, and 
his success there did not fail of raising a host of enemies 
against him, — men who accused him of base and dishon- 
orable acts in the strife for election, and who did not fail 
to slander his memory by accusing him of favoring the 
secession of the South. Aside from this, men generally 
agreed that he was a man of great power and ability. 
His labors in Congress show a devotion to the interests 
of his State, and the whole great North-west can find his 
helping hand in many of the acts which initiated their 
future prosperity. In matters political he was a partisan 
of the deepest die. The principles of his party had be- 
come, by constant battle in their behalf, his own. When, 
indeed, it became evident that his devotion to his prin- 
ciples would place him in opposition to the majority of 
Northern citizens, he did not on that account desert his 
old position. No; he was always honest and stend&st in 
his opinions, and when he accepted the old doctrine of 
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"States' Rights" he did it with all his soul. States' 
Rights no longer, however, had the same dearness to the 
nation's heart which it had to the hearts of some of the 
signers of the Declaration of Independence. It was 
bound to be wiped out for a time from -our national his- 
tory, in so for as it sanctioned that which was contrary to 
morality and religion. So Douglas, its powerful cham- 
pion, going into his presidential campaign with that doc- 
trine hanging over hira, was one of the first victims of its 
fall. It was his first great defeat, and left him at the 
mercy of his merciless enemies. A very few months after 
he had assisted in the inauguration of his successful rival, 
he died. Not too soon, however, to have left on record 
that which ought forever to have silenced every word of 
malice. We have already referred to the two main at- 
tacks upon his character. The first, that he was a poli- 
tician of the pot-house order, and second, that he was a 
secessionist. 

We have only need to say to the first that there is no 
evidence at all that he was accustomed to use any but the 
most honorable means to secure election. His method 
was always that of verbal persuasion. He was always 
first to propose a joint debate as the method of stumping 
his district. Little need, indeed, had he of resorting to 
the customary wiles of politicians. There were few mobs 
which could listen to Stephen A. Douglas for an hour with- 
out being persuaded that he was the right man for office. 
Here it was that his success lay, and he not only did not 
use dishonorable means, but had no need of them to en- 
sure election. 

In answer to the second we refer to the brief speeches 
which he made between the attack on Fort Sumter and 
his death. They will forever wipe out all suspicions of 
treason and awaken a new respect for this great man. 
We cannot but regret the loss of his strong counsel in 
the heat of war. There were too few such trusty souls 
in those days of need. But he had run his appointed 
course, God called him and he was gone. 
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STILES- BOOK OF JUDGES. 

IN the College Library there is a little, antiquated, 
leather-bound-book, written by President Stiles, and 
published in 1794, which is carefully guarded as a pre- 
cious relic and literary treasure. It is a history of Lieu- 
tenant-General Edward Whalley, Major-General William 
GofTe, and Colonel John Dixwell, three of the Judges 
who in 1649 condemned King Charles L, of England, to 
be beheaded. At the restoration of Charles IL. in 1660, 
these three fled to America, and were secreted and con- 
cealed in Massachusetts and Connecticut for nearly thirty 
years. On account of the great piety and eminence of 
President Stiles, the fitness of his subject to his character, 
and the spirit of republicanism and civil and religious 
freedom which is prominent in the book. Chancellor Kent 
has called this work " the legacy of the last of the Pur- 
itans." 

In order to understand the book, some knowledge of 
its author and of the circumstances under which he wrote 
is necessary. At his graduation from Yale in 1746, he was 
considered one of the most thorough and accomplished 
scholars that America had produced. A zeal for seeking 
information on all subjects from all accessible parts of the 
world attended him through life. It was one of his most 
prominent characteristics, that he manifested a keen in- 
terest in the various men and exhibitions of manly qualities 
which have, from time to time, attracted the notice of the 
world. This spirit of wide inquiry, together with a 
hearty support of all good men and measures, had formed 
part of his character from the time of his residence in 
New Haven in the family of Captain (afterwards General) 
David Wooster. For wb find, from his writings, that he 
then adopted to guide him through life, the following 
sentiment: "I shall, from this time forth, devote my life 
to the service of God, my country and mankind." 

He contemplated with admiration the characters of the 
ixile Judges, men whom he considered as the martyrs of 
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liberty. For many years he was collecting published and 
traditional accounts of them throughout New England. 
While the colonies were under British rule, profound 
secrecy was uniformly observed respecting these unfor- 
tunates. The mention of their names. when they were 
living might have exposed them to death and brought 
heavy vengeance upon their friends, and the discovery of 
their graves might have rendered their ashes liable to 
violation ; so that when the need of silence ceased, after 
the Declaration of Independence, the story of their ad- 
ventures and sufferings was almost wholly unknown. In 
President Stiles' collection of facts and traditions we 
have, probably, all that could be known on the subject at 
the time the book was written. The zeal with which he 
prosecuted his antiquarian researches, and his devotion 
to the cause which the three Judges represented — the 
cause of Puritanism, give this work its value. 

The American chapter in the history of Generals Whal- 
ley and Goffe, begins in the year 1660, about the time 
that Charles 11. was restored to his father's throne. Of 
the fifty-nine judges who signed the death warrant of 
Charles I., twenty-four were dead at the Restoration, six- 
teen fled and tinally escaped, and of the rest a few were 
pardoned ; but the majority either were killed or suffered 
tortures and heavy penalties. General Whalley, and 
General Goffe, his son-in-law, could expect no mercy ; 
for they were relatives and intimate friends of Cromwell, 
and had been high officers in his army. 

In July, 1660, they reached Boston and went immedi- 
ately to Cambridge, where they lived without conceal- 
ment until February, 1661. At that time the Governor, 
having received word that the king would not pardon 
these two judges, summoned a Court of Assistants to 
consult about securing them. In this emergency the in- 
habitants of Boston and Cambridge did not give them 
any such hearty sympathy and effectual support as that 
which they afterwards received from New Haven and 
the neighboring towns; accordingly they left Cambridge 
for a place of greater security. On March 7th they ar- 
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rived at New Haven. Soon after, a proclamation for 
their arrest reached Boston, and two zealous royalists 
undertook to find them. Then commenced a series of 
concealments and hair-breadth escapes and cunning strat- 
agems devised by their devoted fellow-Puritans of New 
Haven, which excites a deep and even romantic interest 
for the exiles. Rev. John Davenport gave them refuge 
in his house on what is now called Elm street, until April 
30th. After that they were received into the house of 
Mr. William Jones, the son-in-law of Governor Eaton, 
and who a year or two afterwards was Governor himself. 
His house was directly opposite Mr. Davenport's, and at 
one or the other of these houses they were until May 
nth. On that day the two royalist officers who have 
been referred to, arrived in Guilford from Boston, and 
demanded a search-warrant from Governor Leete, who 
was at that time acting Governor of New Haven Colony. 
By different pretenses he withheld the warrant for nearly 
two days, until the Judges could be warned. 

Tradition says that the authorities of New Haven, in 
order that they might seem zealous to serve the king, 
directed sheriff Kimberly to arrest the Judges. So, on the 
morning of May 13th, the day when the royalist officers 
were expected to enter New Haven, he rode out of town 
along the street they must take in coming from Guilford, 
across what is still called " Neck Bridge." There he met 
the Judges by appoiniment, and made the attempt in form 
to arrest them. They defended themselves with cudgels, 
and, after a few minutes' contest of this kind, the sheriff 
desisted and returned to town. In a short time the 
Judges saw the two royalist officers approaching, and, as 
the country about was flat and marshy, they were in im- 
minent danger of discovery. But they managed to reach 
the bridge unnoticed and hid themselves under it, and 
the two unsuspecting royalists crossed the bridge over 
their heads. The bridge was built just above the high 
water mark, and the tide then is said to have been six or 
eight feet in height, so that it must have been low water 
when the judges concealed themselves there, and Presi- 
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dent Stiles has shown by astronomical calculations that 
at noon of that day it was low tide. 

Some time previous, Mr, Davenport, by preaching from 
Isaiah xvi : 3, 4, a famous sermon exhorting the people to 
hide the outcasts, and not betray the wanderers, who 
were suffering for the cause of purity in religion, had 
prepared his people to shelter and conceal the Judges. 
In the language which he used in that sermon he shows 
not only admirable courage and adroitness of expression, 
but a fearless, though discreet, assertion of great prin- 
ciples of liberty, which well illustrates the influences that 
formed the character and temper of the colonists. 

On May 15th the Judges were guided to a cave on the 
rock west of New Haven, of which they took possession. 
It still bears their name. To one coming into the harbor 
of New Haven from the sound, or looking from the light- 
house or the old fort, the town presents a fair, charming 
front, with East and West Rock like sentinels on either 
side, and an array of watchful hills encompassing it round 
about. But, looking from the Judges' Cave even now, 
after two hundred years of civilization, there appear a 
few steeples and towers struggling up through a forest of 
trees, and houses which creep gradually up from the sea- 
side, giving the impression that the inhabitants have 
hardly yet been able to overcome the wilderness which 
stilt in great part surrounds the city. The view in other 
directions is also suggestive of the wilderness and abo- 
rigines of those days. In this and other wild and desolate 
places, entirely shut out of the civilized world, the Judges 
took refuge at intervals for more than three years. Tra- 
dition says that one of their other resorts was called 
" Hatchet Harbor," because, on coming to a good spring 
of water, while they were expressing a wish for a hatchet 
to build a shelter, they discovered one which had been 
left by some Indian or hunter. They remained in the 
Judges' Cave from May 15th to June nth. In the evening 
of the latter day they were driven away by a panther nr 
other wild animal, which put its head into the opening 
and " blazed its eyeballs " in a manner (rightful to behold. 
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at the same time filling the night air and making the cave 
resound with the most hideous howlings. 

Their next refuge, two miles north, a beautiful, secluded 
spot, where traces of a stone hut remained in 1785. was 
discovered and pointed out by the Indians. Upon this 
the Judges immediately abandoned it for a place in 
Woodbridge called the " Lodge," or the " Fort." From 
this place they went, perhaps, to " Mr. Tomkins' house," 
and were concealed there for about two years. According 
to tradition, Mrs. Eyers hid them also for a short time, 
and by her skillful address turned away the officers who 
were in pursuit. 

Tradition says that while they were passing through 
some city, perhaps Boston, a fencing-master challenged 
anyone in the colonies to meet him on a public stage by 
the wayside. One day a seeming rustic, with a well- 
muddied broom for a sword, and cheese in a napkin for a 
shield, accepted the challenge, and, on being ridiculed, 
insisted on an encounter. The fencer made a furious 
thrust, which was coolly received in the cheese and repaid 
by a dextrous daub of the broom. A second and third 
attack were similarly repaid, until the confounded gladi- 
ator's face was well smeared with mud. In a rage he 
seized his broadsword, when the seeming rustic said, 
"Stop, sir, or I will certainly take your life." The cham- 
pion exclaimed, " You are either Goffe, Whalley or the 
devil, for there was no other man in England that could 
beat me." The rustic is supposed to have been Goffe. 

In October, 1664, they proceeded to Hadley, where, by 
previous agreement, Rev. Mr. Russell gave them a home. 
From this time on there is only an incomplete record 
respecting them, consisting of parts of Goffe's diary 
which are preserved, and letters from GofFe to his wife 
under an assumed name. There is also a mass of letters 
about these Judges published in the Massachusetts Histor- 
ical Collection, and an address by Dr. Chandler Robbins, 
which is one of the Lowell Institute Lectures for 1869. 

Goffe records that Colonel John Dixwell visited them 
there in 1665. He probably left England about 1660, but 
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where he spent the intervening four years is not known. 
Sometime afterwards he came to New Haven and called 
himself James Davids. Under this name he was twice 
married and had three children. His real name and char- 
acter were known while he was living, to several persons 
in New Haven. He was highly respected, and after his 
death, which, according to the inscription, occurred in 
i6S8-g, a stone was erected which stands on the Green, 
between the Center Church and the State House. The 
larger monument was not erected until many years after- 
wards. 

While Dixwell was thus peaceably residing in New 
Haven, Whalley and GolFe lived in strict seclusion at 
Hadley, King Philip's war was raging in 1675 along the 
frontier settlements of New England, and Hadley was 
threatened. It is said that the people of the village were 
assembled in the meeting-house on a special fast day to 
implore divine deliverance- Suddenly they saw them- 
selves surrounded by a body of Indians and consternation 
took away their wits. Just then a venerable man ap- 
peared in their midst who at once took command, ar- 
ranged and ordered them in the best military manner, 
repelled the Indians and saved the town. He immediately 
vanished, and the inhabitants firmly believed that they 
had been delivered by an angel. Many years afterwards 
it was found that this angel was Goffe. 

After the brief, impetuous search of the two royalist 
officers in 1661, public inquiry was again made for the 
Judges in 1665, in obedience to a royal message. Again, 
Edward Randolph, in 1676 and subsequent years, searched 
New England for them ; and still again, in 1683, he had 
"special instructions to enquire for Goffe and Whalley." 
But by that time their souls had passed away, and their 
bodies were so well concealed that to this day no one 
certainly knows their final resting-place. The people 
with whom they came in contact during their stay in 
New Haven and subsequently, have faithfully kept their 
secret. The diflFerent persons who were admitted to 

26 
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companionship with these two master-minds of England. 
and who worked together successfully for a common ob- 
ject — the preservation of Puritan honor — constituted a 
sort of society by themselves, which has been one of the 
most secret thai ever existed. 

A. C. H. 



NOTABILIA. 



It is one of the functions of a college paper to assunae, 
occasionally, a dignified moral tone, though it is the gen- 
eral belief that the undergraduate editor should only 
strive to interest and amuse. The current practice in this 
regard has, however, established this privilege of censor- 
ship. At least annually, the editorial or communication 
appears, deploring the lack of those great men and that 
rare culture which characterized former generations, and 
condemning the present college life. Yet, despite the 
great influence of the college press, the students are much 
as they have ever been. The well-meant homilies are 
skipped in the eagerness for the lighter matter of the Edi- 
tor's Table; or, if read, produce about as much effect as one 
of Beecher's essays in the N. Y. Ledger. Perhaps a dis- 
cussion is started, and the papers are 6Iled with letters for 
and against. Not long ago the lack of religious senti- 
ment in college was alluded to, and many causes were 
suggested to account for it. College was represented to 
be in a deplorable state of lethargy. Worse than that, 
it was alleged that atheism was prevalent in the higher 
classes, an atheism resulting, not from careful study and 
prolonged thought, but from mere listlessness. As if we 
had 

"in ihis hurly-bur1]> 

Sent off onr consciences on furlough, 

Thrown our religion o'er in fonn." 

Without doubt there was much truth in the allegation, 
but there has been no manifest change in consequence. 
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Life goes on as usual. The prayer-meeting attendance is 
not increased, the compulsory devotional exercises are as 
formal as ever. Yet, no one can say that this effort was 
useless, for it encouraged those who were already inter- 
ested, and contributed to keep up the standard of college 
piety. A more recent attempt at reform suggests itself 
in this connection. The December Lit. felt it had a duty 
to perform, and, with more than usual determination, 
nerved itself to the distasteful task. It spoke plainly in 
regard to what it deemed crying abuses, and necessarily 
reflected on a certain offending element in the college. 
It might, it perhaps should, have gone farther, and found 
out the derelictions in all the classes and made them the 
text for general condemnation. The writer chose for an 
illustration what was before his eyes, — that which was 
^miliar to the college public. The results have been 
two-fold : first, a movement which seriously threatened 
the independence of the press; second, an apparent re- 
form in the direction indicated. It is a cause for regret 
that a whole class should feel aggrieved at the strictures 
upon an unnamed few of their number, for nothing could 
be farther from the purpose of the article than reflecting 
discredit on the class as a whole. 



The operetta of Alonzo and Imogene, as given in 
Music Hall on Wednesday last, Alls, to a certain extent, 
the vacancy caused by the abandonment of the Spoon 
Exhibition. The Wooden Spoon was one of the attrac- 
tions of Commencement week, though its popularity was 
not owing to the time at which it was held, but rather to 
the interest which it excited among people generally. 
There is little in the way of literary work which astudent 
can do well enough to attract attention, except from per- 
sonal friends, or those specially devoted to education. 
Junior Exhibitions and Commencements are listened to 
by invited audiences, out of compliment to the speakers 
or the occasion. Even the Inter-collegiate Contest, we 
venture to assert, would find the real sentiment of its au- 
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dience anything but enjoyment, if it were possible to ob- 
tain an expression of private opinion. The spoon and 
operettas of this sort, without making great pretensions, 
interest both the college and its outside friends. When 
given for charitable purposes or for the benefit of some 
college interest, there can be no objection made. We 
hope that this will not be the last of such performances, 
for we are assured that the labors of those who originate 
them are fully appreciated. The large sale of tickets 
shows the popular demand, and the respectability of the 
audience is a guarantee of the high tone of the entertain- 
ment. 

The Gymnasium presents a scene of unwonted activity. 
There are the candidates for the crews, the class in heavy 
gymnastics, together with those training for the exhibi- 
tion. Certain improvements have been made, and more 
are in progress, by which the whole floor is made avail- 
able for exercise. The running track, as suggested by 
Capt. Cook, has been cushioned with canvas and sawdust, 
and during the busy hours is literally covered with run- 
ners. Aside from the healthful and harmless exercise 
thus obtained, the use of this track will show its beneficial 
effects at the athletic games in the spring. It is expected 
that another rowing-weight will be put in, providing the 
removal of the windlass which now occupies the corner, 
is allowed. The eight can then row together, and thus 
relieve the captain from extra labor. A machine for de- 
veloping the grip, and weights for strengthening the mus- 
cles of the legs are among the contemplated improve- 
ments. The heavy gymnastic class, under the direction 
of Mr. Sargent, assisted by Mr. Hunn, increases in num- 
bers at each meeting. It has been found necessary, there- 
fore, to reject all below an assumed standard of strength 
in order that the size of the class may not interfere vrith 
profitable work. Arrangements are in progress, under 
the management of the united college organizations, for 
giving the exhibition in Music Hall, — a plan which will 
settle the pecuniary question and at the same time secure 
the comfort of the audience. 
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The excitement with regard to the " withdrawal " has 
pretty much subsided. The college press in general treat 
the subject with respect and concede us the right of the 
action, though naturally they question its advisability. 
The comparative silence of our own papers has been con- 
strued to mean both inability to defend our course, and a 
desire of acting without the knowledge of other colleges. 
The fact is, our policy was known throughout the col- 
lege ; it needed no amplification or explanation in print, 
and, when the opportunity came for action, a decisive 
expression of opinion was obtained. The papers had no 
occasion to consider the subject until they were forced to 
it by the attitude of outside critics. 

The New London conference has been followed up by 
correspondence with Harvard, and the details of the uni- 
versity race are decided upon. It has been necessary to 
make some concessions to Harvard on account of her 
continuance with the association, so the terms for this 
year simply form a basis for future agreements. When 
both colleges are unhampered, it will be a more favorable 
time to inaugurate a system. Next year, we think the 
Freshman race should be in fours; this year it will hardly 
be possible to abandon the sixes utterly. The delay in 
concluding arrangements for the regatta has diverted the 
attention of the officers of the club from the usual duties 
of obtaining subscriptions; but now that the race is a 
certainty, they will go about their task energetically, and 
we trust the college will be as prompt as possible in sup- 
plying the requisite funds. 



An event of great interest to lovers of music is the per- 
formance of Sir Michael Costa's oratorio of Naaman, in 
Music Hall, on Feb. 29th. A large chorus, one of the 
largest in the country, has been rehearsing since October, 
and has the work well learned. Theodore Thomas' full 
orchestra has been secured, and artists of reputation will 
be engaged as soloists. The oratorio is in itself a remark- 
ably attractive composition, being comparatively new. 
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and at the same time not less meritorious than the older 
works. It is of what may be called the Italian school, 
being very dramatic in form, so much so that it needs 
only acting to bring the whole scene vividly before the 
eye, while the choruses are not lacking in that dignity 
and solidity which give an oratorio its distinctive pecul- 
iarity. Quite a number of college singers have been re- 
hearsing with the chorus, and it is to be hoped that they 
will use their influence in creating a general interest, so 
that the enterprise may be made as much of a success 
financially as it promises to be nausically. 



MEMORABILIA YALENSIA. 

Our Record 

Extends from December 1 1 to January 30. The Lit. at the 
completion of its fortieth year and of the commencement of 
the second century of the republic, extends to its subscribers 
a metaphorical hand of friendship, congratulates them upon 
the prosperity they now enjoy, the pleasant times they must 
have had in vacation, and the good weather with which they 
have for the past month been favored, and would remind them 
of the line " Carpe diem quam minimum credula postero ;" it may 
not be so pleasant nor the year maintain so happy a medium 
at the next Centennial, though we have our hopes for our sub- 
scribers. The past month has been an enjoyable one. The 
clear, cold nights and the absence of snow have contributed 
to make skating the popular amusement. The Seniors have 
also taken much delight in the geological excursions under 
Prof. Dana; the trip to Cheshire with its various adventures 
by land and by water being especially pleasant. Prominent 
among the events of the month is 

Yale's Withdrawal 

From the Rowing Association. A meeting to discuss the 
question was held in the Senior lecture-room on Tuesday, 
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Dec. ai. The president of the club, E. P. Howe, '76, stated 
the purpose of the meeting and the need of immediate action 
to decide whether the college would send delegates to the ad- 
journed meeting of the Rowing Association, which would be 
held before the college came together again. Speeches were 
made by S. C. Bushnell, '74, Capt. Cook, and by others, in 
favor of withdrawal, and when the question was put the vote 
in its favor was practically unanimous. It was then voted to 
challenge Harvard " to row an eight-oared, four-miles, straight- 
away race, with coxswains, at such time and place and on such 
conditions as shall hereafter be mutually agreed upon," and a 
challenge to this effect was sent to Harvard and accepted. 
Messrs. Cook and Howe, the committee in charge of the ar- 
rangements for the race, went to New London on January 15 
to confer with the Harvard committee, Messrs. Otis and Wet- 
more. It was there agreed that the referee should be selected 
as follows: each college is to nominate a candidate, who is 
not to be a sporting man, but a "gentleman," and from these 
two one will be chosen by lot. Nothing else, however, was 
decided upon, as the Harvard delegates were not empowered 
to act for their college, but were instructed merely to find 
what Yalewished and report to the executive committee. The 
further arrangements will, therefore, be concluded by letter. 
The comments of the more unenlightened portion of the press 
upon Yale's withdrawal have not been over gentle and cour- 
teous, and to their warmth the unusual mildness of the winter 
has, by some philosophers, been ascribed. At the adjourned 
meeting of the Rowing Association, which was held at the 
Fifth Avenue Hotel, in New York City, on January 4, notice of 
Yale's action was given and the resignation accepted. At the 
same time a letter from Harvard was read, declaring that after 
this year their connection with the Association would be sev- 
ered. Saratoga was decided upon as the place for the race, 
and, owing to the complaints made against certain crews of 
last summer, it was voted that the members of each crew must 
present a certificate, signed by the president of their colleges, 
giving their exact status at the time, and that no other students 
than those studying for the degree of B. A. or B. S. should be 
members of the crews. We are pleased to see the fact recog- 
nized in one of the New York papers that, notwithstanding 
Yale's withdrawal from the Association, the minor exercises 
will still go on ; and, in confirmation of the report we give 
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The Studies of the Term 

At once. The Seniors are now finishing Psychology under 
the President, and, when that is completed, will take up some 
text book on Moral Philosophy. They are also studying 
Hallara's Constitutional History under Prof. Wheeler, Dana's 
Geology under Prof. Dana, and Lieber's Civil Liberty under 
Prof. Sumner. In the latter study they are not marked for 
recitation, and the term standing will be determined entirely 
by the examination. They are, also, having four lectures a 
week from the President and two from Prof. Wheeler, the last 
optional. The medical lectures from Dr. Sanford will begin 
in February. The Junior studies are: Heat, Mr, Thacher; 
Electricity, Prof. A. W. Wright; Latin, Prof. Thacher; Ger- 
man, Prof. Carter; French, Prof. Coe ; Calculus, Prof New- 
ton ; each student must take two of the languages, and Cal- 
culus is optional. Sophomores r Cicero de Officlis, Mr. 
Houghton; Horace's Satires, Mr. Wilson; CEdipus Rex, Mr. 
Morrow ; Trigonometry, Mr, Dana. Freshmen : Pliny, Prof, 
H.P.Wright; Euclid, Mr. Denslow ; Chauvenet, Mr. Phil- 
lips; Cicero de Senectute, Mr. Graves; Odyssey, Mr. Beck- 
with; Herodotus, Mr. Richardson. The Freshmen have, also, 
one hour a week of exercise in the Gymnasium under the 
direction of Mr. Sargent. The 

Officers of the Class of '76 
Are as follows; Orator — John B. Gleason, Delhi, N, Y. Poet 
— Frank A. Gaylord, New York City. Promenade Committee — 
Frank Van D. Andrews, Cincinnati, O.; Charles Benner, As- 
toria, N. Y.; Horace R. Buck, Sedalia, Mo.; Chester M. Dawes, 
Pittsfield, Mass.; William DeL. EUwanger, Rochester, N. Y .; 
William L. Hodgman, Bath, N. Y.; Augustus M. Hurlbutt, 
Stamford ; Lewis W. Shaffer, Cincinnati. O.; Frank E. Wheeler, 
Utica, N. Y. Class Secretary — Arthur Twining Hadley, New 
Haven. Class Cup Committee — Bradbury Bedell, Athens, N. Y.; 
Augustus W. Dunning, New York City; Arthur T. Hadley, 
New Haven. Statisticians — James B, Dill, New Haven ; Wm. 
A. Durrie, New York City. And the 

Junior Appointments 
These: Philosophical Orations — Atwater, Camp, T. D. Goodell, 
Thacher. High Orations — Merrifield, Percy. Orations — Chapin, 
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C. Forbes, E. B. Goodell, Kimball, O. T. Sherman, Shipley, 
G. Smith, Turtle, Winston. Diistrtatiom—Y . E Clark, Eaton, 
Kelsey, Rood, Thomas, Tyler, Wilson. First Disputes— Fisk, 
Gulliver, Neal, Piatt, C. L. Reid, D. D. Sherman, W. P. Wil- 
liams. Second Disputes — Bannard, Barnes, Beach, Davenport. 
G. Eliot, Goodier, Judd. First Ct>//o^ui^s— Bristol, Chandler, 
Cooke, Frost, Hodges, Keeler, Matthews, Whitehead. Second 
Ca/iofuies— Brooks, C. M. Clarke, Collin, Dickinson, Hall, E. 
H. Johnson, Macomber, Murray, Feet, O. Reed, Shaffer, G. F. 
Shelton, Upton, Wain, Wheaton. 

TAe Lit. Election 

For the editors of Vol. XLIl of the Lit. was held in the Ly- 
ceum lecture-room on January 19. The time appointed for 
the election was 1.45 p.m.; but, owing to the mistake of one of 
the college papers in giving the notice, the greater number 
did not come till a. 30, at which time the meeting was called to 
order by the chairman of the present board, Mr. E. P. Howe. 
On the formal ballot the vote stood as follows: Chapin, 73 ; 
Gould, 73; Dillingham, 69; Kimball, 67; Hodges, 65; At- 
water, 8, and a few scattering. The editors of the 4id volume 
of the Lit. will, therefore, be C. F. Chapin, E. R. Dillingham, 
Anthony Gould, A. C. Hodges, A. R. Kimball. The statistics 
we have just given, together with the numerous 

Composition Subjects 

Assigned to the different classes, bear testimony to the oppor- 
tunities given this term for intellectual improvement. The 
Senior class have the following: "The Independent Voter in 
Politics;" "Gambetta;" "The School Question in Politics;" 
*' The Last Remodeling of the French Government ;" " Glad- 
stone's Services to Protestantism ;" " Swinburne's Merits as a 
Poet ;" " Literary ' Mutual Admiration Societies ;' " " Samuel 
Johnson and Joseph Addison contrasted;" "The Punishment 
of the Criminal essential to Public Virtue;" "The Literary 
Spirit of the age of Queen Anne compared with that of the 
present age;" "Pauperism of England;" "The Philanthropy 
of Dickens." All persons who had at Junior Exhibition an ap- 
pointment as high as a first dispute must write for Commence- 
ment. All others who have good reason to suppose that their 
2; 
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appointment at Com mes cement will be as high as a first dis- 
pute, may write for Commencement. Subjects will be selected 
by the writers and presented for approval at 137 Farnam at 
9.30 A. M. on Mondays or Tuesdays. The pieces will be spoken 
in the Chapel, beginning on Thursday, Feb. 17. They must 
not occupy more than ten minutes in delivery. The persons 
who do not write for Commencement will be ready to read 
Compositions on Thursday, Feb. 10. If one desires to write 
on a subject not assigned, he may present it for approval on 
Mondays or Tuesdays, at 9.30 a. m., at 137 Famam. The whole 
class will be ready to read a second composition on Thursday, 
March 23d. The subjects for the Junior Exhibition, if any 
are to be given, have not yet been declared. The subjects for 
Sophomore compositions this term, are as follows: ist subdi- 
visions — " The Indian of Romance and Reality;" "The Boss 
in city Politics;" "The creation of Love in Benedick and 
Beatrice of Shakespeare, ad subdivisions — "The Prosperity 
in the West and the Hard Times in the East (Causes) ;" " Rem- 
edy for Tramps ;" '" Character of Antonio in the ' Merchant of 
Venice.'" 3d subdivisions — "Constantine as a Religious 
Leader;" "Taxation of Church Property;" "The power of 
Milton's diction in his shorter poems." Besides these the fol- 
lowing subjects are announced for the 

John A. Porter University Prize Essay. 

I. "The influence of Italian upon English Poetry in the 
i6ih Century;" a. "Jeremy Bentham as a Law Reformer;" 
3, "The characteristics which mark the originality of the 
American Humorists;" 4. "Richard Cobden;" 5. "Letters in 
New England during the Colonial Period." In accordance 
with the provisions of the gift as stated in the college cata- 
logue, this prize of $250 is given at each Commencement for 
the best English Essay. Any person who has been studying 
for a degree in any department of the university during the 
entire college year may compete for this prize. Competitors 
must present essays to Prof. Coe, 240 Durfee, on or before the 
third Monday in May, 1876. The following gentlemen have 
been selected to act as judges: Rev. E. L. Harwood, D.D., 
Prof. E. B. Coe, Prof. S. E. Baldwin. We may fitly end these 
lists with the 
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Library Statistics, 

Kindly furnished by the librarian, Mr. J. Sumner Smith. Dur- 
ing the Fall terra of 1875 the circulation of the Linonian and 
Brothers library was 9,043 volumes, among 813 persons, and 
distributed as follows : Faculty and Graduates, 577 ; Theolog- 
ical, 764; Medical, 55; Law, 346; Graduate students, 316. 
Academic: Seniors, 1637; Juniors, 1455; Sophomores, 1478; 
Freshmen, 1051; total, 5,621. Scientific: Seniors, 419; Jun- 
iors, 510; Freshmen, 370; Special, 65; total, 1,364. 

Items. 

The Boat Club has engaged the services of Mr. Sargent to 

give instruction in gymnastics. The adjourned meeting of 

the Athletic Association of American Colleges was held at the 
Fifth Avenue Hotel in New York City, on January 5. Dele- 
gates from eleven colleges were present. A constitution was 
adopted and a programme of sports agreed upon. Saratoga 
was chosen as the place of meeting, and the time Is to be the 
day following the university six-oared race. Mr. D. M. Stern, 
of the New York Athletic Club, was elected umpire, and the 
convention then adjourned to meet at the same place the day 
following the holding of the convention of the R. A. of A. C. 

in December, 1876. The plans for a new dormitory, to be 

placed south of Farnam on College street, and for the enlarge- 
ment of Alumni Hall, are now being drawn in New York. 

A "Prize Exhibition in Oratory "took place in Gamma Nu 
Hall on Dec. 18, There were twelve speakers, and the exhi- 
bition was unusually interesting. The first prize was awarded 
to H. S. Green, who spoke " Obedience to Law," and the sec- 
ond to B. S. Keator, who spoke " Hannibal at the Altar." The 
committee of award was Mr. E, H. Wilson, '65, Mr. E. P. 

Wilder, '69, and Mr. J. H. Hincks, '72 The W. W. DeForest 

scholarship, yielding $izo, will be awarded for the next col- 
lege year to some student in the Senior class who has attained 
distinction in the study of French while in college, and who 
proposes to remain in New Haven one year, pursuing a fur- 
ther course of study in the Romance languages under the 

direction of the Faculty. The second of the President's 

receptions was given on January 17, and was much en- 
joyed by all present. Messrs, Hadley, Lyman, Trumbull, 
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and Ryerson, S. S. S., acted as ushers. Ben Wood Davis, 

'75, has published a. little brochure of his poems, entitled 
" Seaweed and Sand." 

Charles H. Lilienthal. 

Died, on the 17th inst., suddenly, from conjestion of the brain, 
Charles Harry Lilienthal, of the Junior class, in the 23d year 
of his age. At a meeting of the Junior class the following 
resolutions were adopted : 

Whereas, By the decree of Divine Providence, our much 
loved friend and classmate Charles H. Lilienthal, has been 
removed from among us, therefore be it 

Resolved, That we, the class of '77 of Yale College, sincerely 
monrn the unexpected death of one who had gained our uni- 
versal esteem and affection. 

Resolved, That we recognize his upright and manly charac- 
ter, the faithful devotion to duty which has marked our ac- 
quaintance with him, and we feel deeply the ^reat loss which 
we have sustained, both as a class and as individuals. 

Resolved, That we tender our heartfelt sympathy to his fam- 
ily and friends. 

Resolved, That we wear during fifteen days a badge of mourn- 
ing in token of our bereavement, 

J. B. Atwater, 1 

A. R. Kimball, > Committee. 

F. W. Murray, ) 

A meeting was also held by the Senior class, of which the 
deceased was a former member. The following resolution 
was adopted : 

Resolved, That the members of the Senior class, as friends 
and former classmates of Mr. Lilienthal, desire to join with 
the members of the Junior class in their expression of sorrow 
and of esteem for the deceased, and of sympathy for the be- 
reaved family. 

A. T. Hadley, 1 

J. Porter, r Committee. 

C. M. Dawes, ) 
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We confess to having been guUly ol laying aside "The Sun Album" with- 
out finishing its reading. It is heavy, confusedly expressed, and in many 
portions so intensely difficult to understand as lo require a mental effort, fai 
above that which the solution of Calculus enigmas involvo. We naturally 
wonder what could have been his object in Ihe conttruciion of such a jum- 
ble. It is not naiiative. For we gel but an indistinct idea of Ihe plot, and 
more especially the necessary actions. It may observe the mathematical 
rules of poetiy. the feet may be measured off with accuracy, the accent ad- 
justed with wonderful skill, but it is not poetry. There is no emotion 
aroused in the reader, there is but seldom any evinced by the author ; the 
pleasing harmony of word sound fails lo attach an interest to his tale and far 
more an attraction. There is nothing transcendently giand in thought which 
could awaken the soul. In truth il is a fair representative of Ibe faults to 
which in this metaphysical age of writing we are rapidly lending. Because 
metaphysical inquiry is difficult it does not follow that the expression of its 
results must be obscnTC. It is not sufficient to throw out a mere suggestive 
thought and find the reader's perception at fault, if he does not go through a 
labored intellectual effort and connect the suggestion with the thought goal 
desired. It is the duly of the writer lo make the path, not the reader's. He 
is but the follower, not the composer. 

ri^ Annals of a Fartrtis. By Viollet-Ie-Duc. Boston : James R. Osgood 

A Co. New Haven : Judd & White. 

"The fortress whose transmutations during successive ages are so vividly 
described in the following pages is an ideal one," Il is supposed lo be situ- 
ated in France, on the Cousin. Viollel4e-Duc is himself an architect, and 
■he information which he gives carries an authority with it. He tendered 
valuable services as an engineer during the late Franco-German war, and 
his efforts are spoken of in the highest terms. As previously remarked, this 
fortress is supposed to be situated on the Cousin, and to be visited and 
described from age to age. At first we find nothing hut the wide barricade 
of barbarians. Stones and earth heaped together in confusion. Later, we 
find this bulwark transformed into a fortification, supplied with alt the ter- 
rors of modern warfare. This manner of treating the progress of the art of 
fortificalion Is a novel one, and by introducing a little fiction among the dry 
facts, an immense amount of useful information is imparled in a pleasant 
manner. The book is beautifully published, and Is illustrated in a very in- 
structive and superior manner. 

The River af Dreami. By G. E. O., author of " Thurid and other poems." 

Boston : Lee & Shepard. New Haven : Judd & White. 

Merit and modesty are frequently twin sisters. It need be no surprise, 

then, to find these poems by an unknown band, of deserving notice. " The 

River of Dreams" is a sad, hardly wierd description of a voyage by two irav- 
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elera in a small boat, up an unknown rivei. As lis name implies, the entire 
■lory is of a dreamy nature. It is well wrilten, neatly expressed, and upon 
the whole a charming narrative. "Aslanga," " A Lity," " Sonnet. Fort un('l 
Farorile," " A Song of the Woodbine," are the titles of the remaining poems 
of tbe book. All show grace in their expression and delicacy of senlimeir. 
Tht Ashfiry Twins. Bosiod ; Lee & Shepard. New Haven : Judd ft White. 
The story reminds us of that popular one of Miss Alcoll's, " Liiile Wo- 
men." The scene is laid chieHy in France, but a truly American story, o( 
two thoroughly American girts. The story flows on in true girlish, discon- 
nected style. Vic reminds us strongly of Joe in Little Women, We sup. 
po«ed Miss Alcolt to be the only one who could represent the genuine 
school girl, with her slang, puns, ftc, and still make her lady-like ind 
a pleasant slory, one that can be enjoyed by older minds. 



EDITOR'S TABLE. 

The exchanges this month, though numerous, are unusually dull and com. 
monplace ; not even the customary stupidity, which in many of them, is the 
only redeeming feature. All of them have been full of Yale's wiihdraml, 
and many of them with graphic accounts of the Intercollegiate Literary Con- 
test. 

The West, according to the Univtriity Raord, is to have the " Sunset's ted 
gioiy furled on her walls." It is rather a misfortune that the walls ate not 
high and somewhat in the line of a Lunatic Asylum, to hold the inspired 
ttard who wrote, 

Leona, took forth and behold 

From headland, from hillside and deep, 
The day-king surrenders his banners of gold, 
The twilight advances through woodlaniT and wold. 
And the dews are beginning to weep. 

The moon's silver hair lies uncurled 

Down the broad -breasted mountains away ; 
The sunset's red gloiy again shall be furled 
On the walls of the West, o'er the plains of the world. 

And shall rise in a limitless way. — Univirnly Rtctrd, 

Our defeats in foot ball during the autumn, ought not to destroy *rei ol 
the spirit or pluck so essential to a good game. Rutger's has been defeated 
many times In the last few years, but the spirit which is breathed in tbe Fool 
Ball Song, quoted below, is the spirit that wins in all athletic sports. 

FOOT BALL SONG. 
It's little we care for the bruises found 
Upon the hard and stony ground ; 
For. while we're living, we still are bound 
To follow the bully foot ball. 
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Ob ! well kick her over, or rip (he cover ! 

No help for Ihe fellows that fall : 
They musl lake their show for a bruise or eo 

Who follow (he bully foot ball. 

The la(er number of the Targum (Ruiger's paper) (hinks that noir the 
Sophomores at Yale have " Remedy for Tramps" as a Composition subject, 
the nuisance will be abated. The elucidation of great problems by the col- 
legiate mind is of course of grea( benefit to the country, and for that object 
solely is Composition writing enforced. We are glad to see the Targutn 
follows our example, and adds to the knowledge of the country by its " His- 
torical Sketches," of which the latest is on Miss Ellis' Grave. 

The Union College Magaiine contains a good essay on Samuel Taylor 
Coleridge, and this with the other pieces which are heller than most college 
writing, puts the Magaxini among our best exchanges. 

From the Crimsen we learn that a lifle ciub has been organized at Harvard. 
Much interest is taken there in this sport, and if among other colleges i( 
becomes as popular, next summer may see an Intercollegiate Rifle Match. 
A step towards this is the prize which has been offered for amateurs by some 
New York gentleman. 

For thirty years a clergyman of good standing has been nursing the wound 
inflicted by an adverse criticism of the Yale Lit., accusing him of plagia- 
rism. A poem entitled " The Indian," was published in the A'. Y. Univmily 
Magaane. The editors of the Lit. gave it a favorable notice, but two months 
afterwards retracted their favorable notice, on the ground that the poem was 
" cribbed" from the " Lady of the Lake," During thirty years the writer of 
(be poem has had no opportunity of comparing the two, but now even at this 
late date, he wri(es to have bis wrong adjusted. The verses referred to are 
as follows : 

"Like the bubble on the fountain, 

Like spray upon the river, 
Like shadow on the mountain. 

He has passed away forever. 

The forests of his childhood 

Have fallen in their pride. 
With the beauty of the wildwood 

That fringed the flowing tide. 



beauty dances 



e light 



His race is swiftly hasting 

To the spirit land away, 
Their images are wasting, 

'Neath the finger of decay. 

His hunting grounds have perished, 

His villages are burned 
By those whom he once cherished ; 

The Indian is spurned. 
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The verses in the Lady of the Lake are from the " Corooach " ia the first 
pan of the third canto. The resemblance Is very striking. 



He is lost 10 the foresl, 
Like a sjmmer-dried fountain 
When our need was the aores: 



Like the dew on the mountain, 
Like llie (bam in the rivet, 

Like the bubble on the founiain 
Thou art gone and forever. 



The excuse which the author alleges, that he had never seen Scott's " Lady 
of the Lake," is, of course, of no weight ; yet il is very probable thai the idea 
may have been new to (he collegian. It is very much like the old lady who 
electrified her family by telling them thai while she lay awake one night 
thinking of the Lord and His power she composed a poem which she 
would recite 10 ihem. "Guide me O, Thou great Jehovah !" word for word 
she recited, and no amouQI of persuasion could ever convince her that i( was 
nol original with her, 

A mistake which ought much more lo be corrected occurred in an article 
entitled "A Western Singer," in the December Lit. Joaquin Miller was 
there said to have written a preface to his divorced wife's novel. The author 
was misled by a newspaper article, the truth of which he had no ready means 
of verirying. The novel referred to is "Mae Madden," and is by Mrs. Mary 
Murdock Mason. Ai the time of writing the book it was not on sale, else 
this unfortunate slip would not have occurred, and the estimable authoress 
would have been spared the injustice of having her book noticed in a manaer 
far from flattering. With this explanation we trust the authoress will be 

The operetta of "Alonio and Imogene," performed on Wednesday evening, 
at Music Hall, for the benefit of the "United Workers," was on the whole a 
success. There was a lack of enthusiasm and snap about the performance 
which was very noticeable. The Minstrels, which caroe before the play, were 
a little flat and stale, but the singing was very fair. The profits were veiy 
large, as the house was filled to its utmost capacity, and Mr. Peck kindly 
gave the hall for nothing. 

Owing to the temporary embarrassment of Mr. Barker, this number of the 
Lit. wi!l be delivered at Mr. Gulliver's. 
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A WORD ABOUT EMERSON. 

THE advent of an Emersonian essay is inevitably fol- 
lowed by a literary discussion among the critics. 
The appearance of his new work entitled " Letters and 
Social Aims," has met with the usual reception, and the 
wrangling critics have again become involved in an 
Emersonian controversy. But in the face of the numer- 
ous precedents which are familiar even to the present 
public, it is not difficult to prophesy the result. We 
have seen before, that the admirers of the great author 
become only the more convinced of the justness of their 
cause as the discussions become more numerous, and 
that the hostile critics in turn were likewise more stubborn 
and bitter. The present discussion has been carried on 
thus far in a manner exactly similar to its predecessors, 
and we may look for its result in a dignified self-compla- 
cency which each side will assume, as it feels itself to 
have battled for the right. 

With no intention of espousing the theories of either 
party, we propose to give vent to a few stray ideas which 
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we have always held in regard to the Emersonian school, 
and which the perusal of " Letters and Social Aims" has 
had a tendency to confirm. 

The first and most prominent characteristic of Mr. 
Emerson's book is the difficulty which we find in compre- 
hending his thought. And since upon such comprehen- 
sion depends entirely the success of any species of writing, 
it is important that attention should be immediately 
directed to the solution of the difficulty. It cannot be 
said that obscurity arises from any fault in his style of 
composition. His sentences are unusually short and his 
vocabulary full and capable of expressing the subtlest 
shades of meaning. But we find his writings fairly alive 
with thought. Each sentence in a page may be at times 
said to represent almost a separate idea. It is needless to 
say, then, that he cannot be understood, and certainly not 
enjoyed by a hasty reading which cannot in the majority 
of readers carry with it a concentration of the mind. 
One cause of obscurity, then, we find to result not from 
any inelegance or faultiness of expression, but from a 
superfluity of thought, which the ordinary reader does 
not dissect and understand, because he is not accustomed 
to concentrate the mind in reading. 

But there is a deeper and more serious obscurity in his 
writings. It has been by many termed mysticism; whether 
aptly or inaptly, we shall not now discuss. Certainly it is 
mystic in that it at times baffles all comprehension. This 
is the obscurity which meets us even when we re-read and 
re-read the sentences. We find an explanation of it in 
the fact that many of his ideas are intuitional. But can 
not intuitional knowledge be made apparent to the minds 
of others? In a measure it can, but the comprehension 
of such knowledge is never complete at first. It is rather 
one of degree. Now knowledge which we learn by ex- 
perience or proof, we can easily convey to the mind of 
another by illustrations of material proof, until we reach 
the desired thought. But intuitional knowledge itsell 
knows no proof since it comes with a grand burst which 
lights up the soul and intellect. The transcendentalisl 
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revels in the glory of nature. He admires and loves the 
sky and the leaves and the trees. In the grandeur of his 
soul he cries out that God lives and permeates all na- 
ture. He can give no proof except that his whole soul 
and mind feel the truth of his assertion. Such we find is 
the difficulty in understanding Emerson. His essays are 
rather upon social and moral subjects, the most pregnant 
with intuitional ideas to a cultured and philosophic mind. 
As he writes he becomes imbued with the truth of his 
subject, and with an intellect keenly trained, with the 
most delicate of sensibilities; with a soul large and noble 
he rpcords his feelings. He gives no proof. Within a 
certain limit he knows no proof. When we consider the 
brilliancy of his genius and the strong power of his intel- 
lect, it is the height of assurance to deny because we fail 
to understand his thought. The populace feel that the 
orator speaks justly, though they understand not his logic. 
" It was said of Robespierre's audience, that though they 
understood not the words, they understood a fury in the 
words and caught the contagion." 

The writings of Emerson embody all the fundamental 
characteristics of the typical democratic author. Every 
sentence is stamped with his personality. He disdains to 
pander to common prejudice, and so disfigure his thought 
by inserting it in an expression which as a mould would 
require certain accommodations on the part of the 
thought. He rises above such subserviency. He is inde- 
pendent and yet at the same time self-reliant. His works 
reveal that grand principle of democracy which demands 
independence as the first requisite of life and yet gives it 
a sturdiness by insisting upon its self-reliance. We see, 
also, in him a belief in the universal possession of great 
qualities, and a contempt for the conventionalities which 
strive to dignify one man and degrade another. He sees 
in all the elements of greatness and exclaims, " All that 
Shakespeare says of the king, yonder slip of a boy that 
reads in the corner, feels to be true of himself," 

Now there is nothing which so tends to widen and ele- 
vate thought as the love of nature. But love begets 
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interest and interest is a desire to know. After a love for 
nature there comes naturally, then, a desire to understand 
its seemingly intricate workings. But as we study nature, 
its workings are seen to be the result of general laws, 
simple but yet all powerful and all embracing. We see 
thus that all nature is in sympathy, and the contemplation 
of this grand thought widens and dignifies our ideas. It 
teaches us to firttJ general laws which control everything 
connected with the world. It is the belief in the univer- 
sal right of mankind which is the foundation of democ- 
racy, and there is nothing which so tends to create this 
belief as a study of nature, a mighty handiwork, grand, 
yet simple, with laws of the most universal kind con- 
trolling the grandest and simplest of its workings. 
Emerson's writings are replete with similes of nature 
and allusions to her phenomena. He shows himself to be 
an intense admirer of her laws and beauty. In no wri- 
tings do the love of nature stand more prominently for- 
ward. Who is more fit than he, then, to represent the 
democratic author? 

It has been asserted that the philosophy of Emerson 
" levels past, present and future." It is held that in his 
idea of the similarity of all mankind, he not only deems 
the heroes of old as possessing no greater qualities of 
character than " yonder slip of a boy who reads in the 
corner," but also claims that coming generations will 
likewise possess no greater qualities. Thus, it is said, he 
levels past, present and future, and espouses a doctrine 
which if generally admitted, would make useless any 
endeavors at reforms in the world. The doctrine as 
stated, might seem at first glance to be a true interpreta- 
tion of his principles, but a very slight consideration 
reveals immediately how unjustly it represents his phi- 
losophy. His belief is that grand and noble one that 
" One touch of nature makes the whole world kin." He 
asserts that the fundamental characters and passions of 
men have always been the same and will in all probability 
continue without change. Yet he does not deny, but 
rapturously prophesies that these common principles of 
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humanity will in the future seek those channels of action 
to which they properly belong, and rise to a moral dig- 
nity of the sublimest character. 

From what we have said in regard to the magnanimity 
and generosity of his beliefs, it is easy to understand that 
" he is read for the confessions of one spirit to another." 
In him we find an adviser, an equal, a superior. What in 
other men we would call egotism, in him we recognize as 
sublimity. All, says he, are alike. I am no superior of 
thine, nor art thou a superior of mine. Whatever the 
one part of the world knows and feels, so can the other 
also. When we listen to his truths then, if he assume a 
positive tone we cannot call it an indication of egotism. 
The positive tone arises from feelings of the certainty of 
his truths. 

When a man becomes an ardent lover and student of 
nature, it is difficult to prophesy as to his belief in the 
origin and future of life. How different are the schools 
of Darwin and Agassiz, — among the most thorough 
students of the age. The suppositions then which have 
connected Mr. Emerson with so many varied schools of 
religion, have not been altogether unreasonable. From 
an essay on " Immortality," in his " Letters and Social 
Aims," we take the following passage, which is an ample 
explanation of his philosophy and a full acknowledgment 
of his belief in a Supreme power : " Within every man's 
thought is a higher thought. Within the character he 
exhibits to-day a higher character. The youth puts 
off the illusions of the child, the man puts off the igno- 
rance and tumultuous passions of youth ; proceeding 
thence, puts off the egotism of manhood, and becomes at 
last a public and universal soul. He is rising to greater 
heights, but also rising to realities ; the outer relations 
and circumstances dying out, he entering deeper into 
God, God into him, until the last garment of egotism 
fails, and he is with God, — shares the will and the im- 
mensity of the first Cause," 
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THE WORKS OF JOHN LOTHROP MOTLEY. 

BOOKS of all kinds whatsoever be they, nursery 
rhymes or treatises on abstruse mathematics, are in 
the long run nothing but historical documents.* If this is 
so, then history becomes not only the most important 
study, but the only one, the study which includes them 
all. There are only a few, however, who know how to 
gather together the facts transmitted to us from the past 
generations, few who can so color and vivify these facts, 
as to present them in a form that will both instruct and 
interest society. Motley is about the only American who 
has been able to give us a book relating no events, at- 
tributing no deed to the actors in the scene, not authen- 
ticated by sufficient testimony, and above all, giving a 
clear idea of the spirit and character of the age. In 
short, he seems to be the only one on this side of the 
water who has reached any degree of perfection in the 
historical art. There are now in existence two general 
styles of historical composition. In the older type, of 
which Hume and Gibbon are the most eminent esamptes, 
the annals, correspondence, records, &c,, of the time are 
taken up and fashioned by the author, and then presented 
to the public, arranged in his own sentences, and setting 
forth his own peculiar views in regard to the characters 
and events. The danger in writing a history according 
to this style is, that either the author becomes so carried 
away by his imagination, that he distorts and twists the 
facts until hardly a resemblance of the truth in regard to 
the real state of afifairs can be discovered, or lends himself 
to controversy and discussion, suppressing or merely 
gliding over the testimony fatal to his side of the ques- 
tion, and bringing only the favorable circumstances and 
those which give support to his case into prominence, — in 
short, he becomes a lawyer, bent only upon winning the 
suit for his client. The other and newer style of histori- 
cal composition dates from " Carlyie's History of the 
French Revolution;" at least this is the first conspicuous 
•Carlyle. 
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example. It claims to be more interesting and more 
instructive than the other form, to have a more vivacious 
narrative, and still to be more in accordance with histori- 
cal accurateness ; in fact to ofTer all the attractions of an 
historical novel, combined with the instruction to be 
gained from a history itself. It accomplishes its end by- 
quoting largely from contemporary annals, by repro- 
ducing the speech of an eye witness, and by gathering 
from different sources the minutest details of everything 
pertaining to the scene. Instead of throwing a few let- 
ters and quotations into the appendix, the narrative itself 
is lighted up and animated by the very words and writings 
of the principal actors of the past. Thus life is given to 
the narrative not by the creative imagination of the his- 
torian, but by his industry and research. In both these 
methods of writing histories, we must finally depend upon 
the author's views of a character or event for the impres- 
sion we receive of them, so that neither method has any 
signal advantage over the other. 

Motley, however, decided to write his works in the 
newer and, perhaps, more interesting style, but while 
freely indulging in quotations, he judiciously selects such 
as will bring the picture or the person vividly before the 
reader. Nor does he confine himself to graphic pictures 
or interesting details, but evidently has that power which 
is wanting in so many, of seizing hold of great generaliza- 
tions and reviewing from some elevated stand-point, the 
hurrying, turbulent tide of human passions and passing 
events. Space will not allow the giving a full description 
of Mr. Motley's writings, and it is only possible to make 
a few comments on them and their literary merits. To 
criticise an historian accurately, one should have access 
to original documents or manuscripts, and by comparing 
the author's books with these, decide whether he has 
judged with candor the different political and domestic 
events of the period. He who has only histories pre- 
viously written on the same subject to refer to, can but 
praise the general culture and research of the historian if 
he finds ample evidence of the same ; must content him- 
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, self with remarks on the construction of the work, the 
style and learning as exhibited in it by the author. 

All of Motley's writings are one subject, — the narra- 
tive of the rise of the Dutch republic, of that heroic and 
successful struggle of the United Provinces against the 
vast tyranny and power of Spain. The account of these 
troublesome times, so fiiU of import not only to all the 
then existing nations of the world, but also to future gen- 
erations, is characterized by an indefatigable research into 
all the available manuscripts and public records, that in 
any way tend to illustrate the great military and political 
movements of the age. By means of a perseverance and 
laborious reading almost wonderful, Mr. Motley has been 
enabled to throw a light upon the dark policy of the 
Spanish king, and give to us a new and correct explana- 
tion of his treachery and dissimulation, which at one 
time involved all Europe in its toils and tilled the whole 
world with amazement and perplexity. There is one 
point, however, that has not been examined with that 
care and discrimination incumbent on a historian devoted 
to the cause of the people. The archives of a court have 
been diligently investigated, to track out the wily course 
of a king or minister, and present him to us with all his 
distinctive characteristics, but the literature of the day, 
the archives of the people, whatever remains of their 
speech and action, have not been ransacked with the 
same zeal, in order to ascertain the state and feeling of 
society, the tine lights and shadows of national character. 
In the first one of his histories the opening scene is that 
of the city of Brussels in a state of wild, enthusiastic 
excitement, without any preparation to warn the reader 
or to explain to him the reason of this particular outburst 
of emotion. Merely a few perplexing conundrums are 
asked why these Dutchmen should weep at the abdication 
of the Emperor, Charles V. Many other similar scenes 
might be cited, in which is set forth suddenly an expres- 
sion of public opinion hitherto entirely unsuspected. 

The construction of the work is remarkable for the vigor 
and vim seldom found in histories which Motley has 
thrown into the narrative. The majority of former his- 
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torians deemed it incompatible with historical dignity to 
attempt to make any rhetorical effort or show. His pow- 
erful delineations of character, the graphic descriptions 
of terrible sieges and battles and massacres are all sketched 
^th great dramatic ability and a vivid pencil. At times, 
however, he becomes too diffuse and makes altogether too 
much of insignificant details, and it must be confessed 
that retrenchment and concentration in certain places 
would have very much improved his work. There is an 
undeniable prolixity in that part of the history which gives 
an account of Leicester's campaign in the Netherlands. 
We get heartily wearied of this nobleman and his quar- 
rels, and he does little else than quarrel, either with his 
own government or the Dutch. Motley's style is bold, 
vigorous and full of power, but oftentimes intemperate 
and exhibiting too much virtuous indignation. Abusive 
epithets and startling metaphors are met with too fre- 
quently. He especially delights to cast all sorts of abuse 
and raillery upon Philip II. Now while Philip was cer- 
tainly a contemptible monarch, his place in history, the 
influence his personal character exercised on the current 
of events, the dogged pertinacity with which he pursued 
one idea, do not warrant that perpetual sneer which Mr. 
Motley always gives when speaking of him. He is inva- 
riably described as the "patient letter writer of the 
Escurial," continually scrawling "his apostilles" over 
the despatches of others. Frivolous as these " apostilles " 
are, something too much is made of them. The portrait- 
ure of Philip, as drawn by Mr. Motley, is better ^tted for 
a novel than a history. While reading the work, however, 
we are compelled, as it were, to coincide in everything 
with the author. We bestow our unbounded admiration 
upon William the Silent, and consider it impossible for 
him to commit a wrong or imprudent action, while nothing 
is too despicable or mean for Philip to do. Motley, while 
not being a perfect historian, for such a being would be 
a perfect prodigy of learning, and has not, as yet, been 
met with, still has written a most interesting and at the 
same time practical history, one which would be received 
both by the imagination and reason. C. H. 
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TRUTH IN FICTION. 



" I aspire to give no more ihan a faithful account of men and things as 
they have mirrored themselves in my mind." — Gborcb Eliot. 

IN an age of advanced civilization like our own, many 
see in fiction a something incompatible with the spirit 
of the age, and predict for it a certain if not speedy death. 
The appetite for fictitious literature, everywhere so insa- 
tiable, is in their opinion one of those childish tastes 
which we see still remaining even after years of maturity 
have been reached, but which the world must and will 
lay aside as it advances in its upward career. The true 
philosophy will rather see in it a most encouraging sign, 
and an omen for a better future. It is the blind dumb 
protest of our poor human nature against the material 
solution of life's mystery. It is a proof that the senti- 
mental touches a chord even in the meanest of us, with 
our homely joys and lowly lives, which nothing else can 
reach. And so, when we behold the attempts of modem 
philosophers to blot out of our nature all higher aspira- 
tions, and to reduce it to a mere machine for generating 
a certain amount of mechanical energy, we see with hope 
how eagerly the most wish-washy novelette is devoured 
by the overworked drudge, and how even the philosopher 
himself cannot resist the charms of Thackeray and George 
Eliot. 

Fiction, it must be concluded, has a mission, — an im- 
portant mission, — even in an age so advanced as our own. 
It is to hold up before us the higher possibilities of our 
nature, — to help us in finding more truthful answers to 
life's problems by counteracting the subtile influence of a 
materialism which threatens to sweep us far out upon an 
untried sea. In other words, it is the mission of fiction at 
the present day to emphasize those deep truths of our 
life which modern thought seeks to ignore. But, while 
fiction is not wholly unmindful of this lofty vocation, it is 
yet very far from putting forth any persistent effort 
toward attaining it. The great majority, even of those 
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writers who are guided by a high ambition, are satisfied 
with a mere " vulgar success;" while the few — the very 
few — see with anything like clearness the goal to which 
their steps should be directed. Yet long and steep as the 
path to that goal may be, it is in itself straight and plain, 
needing for the right following of it no more explicit 
directions than are to be found in the short quotation 
which stands at the beginning of the essay. To discuss, 
with reference to the mission of fiction, two principles of 
authorship contained in that quotation, is the special 
object in view. 

In the first place, then, the author should make it his 
chief aim to present a faithful picture of real life. This, 
however, is far too humble a vocation for the talented 
authors of the present day. Few out of the whole num- 
ber have any due appreciation of the mission of Fiction. 
And the majority of those, when it comes to the practical 
test, prefer to try more ambitious ways than the simple 
plan of presenting a faithful picture of real life. So com- 
mon-place,, forsooth ! So little opportunity for the dis- 
play of exceptional ability ! Common-place as it may 
seem, however, it is in this way alone that fiction may 
even hope to realize its lofty vocation, 

" Not a mere transcript from our bread-and-butter-life, 
for this would be intolerable," says Leslie Stephen. Not 
a mere transcript, certainly ! But, still, let the great 
majority of our novelists draw their scenes from the com- 
mon-place-every day — yes, even " bread-and-butter " — life, 
which is appointed to so large a number of our fellow 
mortals. Away with that false sentiment which can 
appreciate great qualities only when arrayed in purple 
and fine linen ! Even a very ordinary landscape may 
look beautiful beneath a bright sun, or grand, when rever- 
berating to the thunder or illuminated by lightning. And 
so self-sacrifice and heroism may dwell in and ennoble the 
most common-place of lives. But whatever surroundings 
an author may choose for his characters, whether those 
of the palace or the cottage, let them be put a back- 
ground for delineating the inner life. To that let him 
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devote all his skill. Paint for us the human soul in all 
its dark gropings, its self-strugglings, its victories and 
defeats. Fear not the descent into any depths of infamy 
which human misery has fathomed. Cast aside, in fiction 
at least, the old Greek idea of art which would sacrifice 
everything to beauty, which would throw a veil over the 
features of Agamemnon at the offering up of Iphigenia, 
or restrain the heart-rending cries of Laocoon, lest their 
contortions of agony should repel us. Let us taste at 
least the bitter cup of anguish, which so many have 
drained to the dregs. And, on the other hand, let us feel 
the inspiration which comes from sympathy with heroic 
achievement. Let us behold something of the glory 
which crowns the head of him " who has fought the good 
fight," Yet, let all the characters be so completely hu- 
man, let them share so perfectly in our common nature, 
that, whether they be saints or villains, we shall recognize 
unconsciously their kinship with ourselves. And then, 
when we lay aside the book, we shall have gained 3 
clearer insight into the real meaning of the life that ebbs 
and flows in and around us. 

That each author should be an independent student of 
real life, and not a mere copyist, is the second principle 
hinted at in the quotation. 

A witness at a trial, whether the stake at issue be great 
or small, can only present as evidence that which he has 
seen with his own eyes, or heard with his own ears. All 
knowledge of the case which he has gained at second- 
hand, no matter how accurate, is, by the very law of 
evidence, excluded. If, as is often said, this is one of 
those ages when the world calls in its convictions for a 
re-settlement, under no figure can its state be more fitly 
represented than that of a great trial- The scientist 
brings into court his latest discoveries in the realm of 
matter. He is the witness whom Materialism summons. 
The different students of history, in their different ways, 
attempt to teach us the lessons of the past. They are 
the witnesses whom Experience summons. The philoso- 
phers of the various schools are advocating each his own 
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dogmas. They are the witnesses whom Speculation sum- 
mons. Among all these witnesses, has there more 
important testimony been assigned to any than that as- 
signed to the novelist ? To him it has been appointed to 
bear witness for those higher possibilities of our nature 
which exist alike in scientist and philosopher, in writer 
of history and writer of romance. But what value can 
attach to this evidence if it be but the echo from another's 
lips ? By the very law of evidence, already cited, it is 
worthless. There is no place here for the plea of incom- 
petency. The witness who is competent to give evidence 
at all, is competent to give independent evidence. He 
may not see so deeply or so clearly into human life as 
another, but there are phases of it which he of all men 
best understands; and, if it be his mission to write, it is 
his mission to portray those particular phases. Every 
one of the great masters of fiction has surveyed life from 
some independent stand-point especially his own. He 
may sometimes have caught glimpses of it from other 
outlooks, yet even then you feel that, unconsciously to 
himself, perhaps, he is transferring to the new landscape 
those peculiarities of feature and coloring which were 
wont to impress him more distinctly in the old. Thus 
Dickens was a humorist. The actions of even his lowest 
and vilest characters arc rather funny than wicked. 
Pecksniff himself is more amusing than revolting. Thack- 
eray on the other hand was a satirist. No character was 
exalted so high as to be safe from his sarcasm. He rep- 
resented Laura Bell, perhaps his ideal woman, as so far 
blinded by the jealousy of her sex that she could see 
nothing attractive in Fanny Bolton. George Eliot, still 
again, is a moralist. Even when she assumes the mask of 
comedy, it is plainly but a mask. Behind the most pun- 
gent sayings of Mrs. Poyser, there lurks a spirit of rev- 
erence for the moral law. The minds of all these great 
writers, to carry out the illustration of the quotation, 
were mirrors, so different in shape and size and quality, 
that their conceptions of life, as reflected back to us 
through their writings, are infinite in variety. Or, to 
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return to the simile of the trial, each one of them has 
given in his evidence special prominence to those points 
which, in his view, were most important. The evidence, 
however, which Fiction is expected to furnish on this 
great trial, is not yet half exhausted. She can afford to 
pass over no independent witness, however insignificant. 
She needs the weight of her whole cumulative testimony. 
And that writer who gives his testimony faithfully and 
independently, may feel sure that he is aiding in the 
accomplishment of her glorious mission. 

It may not be out of place, in closing, to call attention 
to the fact that these two principles of fidelity to truth 
and originality of conception lie at the basis of all that is 
permanent in art. They are immutable laws before which 
al! true artists must bow, whether they use the chisel, 
the brush, or the pen. And the man of genius who ac- 
cepts them, even in the sphere of a writer of fiction, once 
thought so humble, may be certain that his works are 
destined for eternity. Time, which obliterates all the 
mere ephemeral productions of the day, spares them as 
being coeval with itself. " They are voices forever sound- 
ing across the centuries," — telling their story, bearing 
their witness, as impressively as when they spoke for the 
first time. Their author will crumble into dust, but they, 
the best part of himself, will be immortal. " Their 
author," to apply the words of Robertson, "speaks his 
message, and human beings ages after feel what he meant 
to say." 
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A DEFENSE OF THE PHILANTHROPY OF 
DICKENS. 

IT is necessary to distinguish between the philanthropy 
of Mr. Dickens' life and that of his writings. Mr. 
Forster has not described him as a man having the quali- 
ties of a philanthropist. It is difficult to separate the con- 
ception of the man from the many noble examples of 
philanthropy, which his books contain. Yet to do justice 
to his place as a man of letters, we must judge him by his 
books and forget those petty faults in his outward life, 
which would make us criticize him unfairly. If we keep 
Dickens' snobbishness continually before us, if we hear 
his egotistical conversation everywhere, if we are dis- 
gusted with his rudeness, we become incapable of under- 
standing his works. Prejudice makes us unfair critics, 
and we are as intolerant in our decisions as one enemy 
always is toward his opponent. 

Assuming that Dickens was not by nature a philanthro- 
pist, it does not follow that he could not write like one. 
For many instances can be given of authors comprehend- 
ing those qualities in others, which they did not them- 
selves possess. Shakespeare's women are said to be the 
most perfect in their correctness to nature, and yet no 
one will say he was a woman. Raphael painted not only 
the most divine Madonna but also the most voluptuous 
harlot. A miser can give a description of a generous 
man, as well as a generous man can of a miser; a snob 
knows a gentleman ; a soul without pathos can write a 
pathetic story ; the sinner can tell of one who does not 
sin. It cannot be said that man is capable of appreciating 
those attributes alone, which he himself possesses. 

It has been assumed that there is but one ground on 
which critics can fail to see Mr. Dickens' philanthropy : 
that is, their dislike of the man arises from their know- 
ledge of his private life. That this is their ground will 
not be acknowledged by them. They pretend to con- 
demn him on his writings alone. They belong to that 
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class of men who give a loud laugh when you read to 
them the death of little Nell. They can read the death 
of poor little Paul Dombey, and put up the book without 
a tear. And when they finish that most touching of ail 
passages, the death of the street sweep Joe, in Bteak 
House, they stop for a moment, pull down their political 
economy, read the chapter on pauperism, and wonder 
how people can appreciate Mr. Dickens. 

Mr. Dickens' philanthropy is of two kinds. If the 
word be restricted to the meaning of reformation of 
abuses, Mr. Dickens has been a philanthropist of great 
power. For did he not hold up to ridicule the poor laws ? 
Did he not gnash his teeth with rage at the evil effects of 
the court of chancery ? And did he not attack with vigor 
the Yorkshire schools? If these injuries have not been 
corrected, it is no fault of Mr. Dickens. His hand seems 
stretched to protect these poor victims of wretched insti- 
tutions. It cannot be said that there is wanting depth of 
feeling and earnestness in his battUng against these cor- 
rupt practices. On the contrary, Mr. Forster thinks he 
carried his desire to show the moral too far ; he says with 
regard to Bleak House : " This book his suffered by the 
very completeness by which its moral is worked out." 
It must not be inferred from these causes that Mr. 
Dickens wrote from motives of philanthropy solely. But 
he turned the fact of his being obliged to write, to the 
good of mankind. Nor did George Peabody make money 
to bestow it upon education, but when the opportunity 
came, he used it for that purpose. From these reasons it 
must be concluded that Mr. Dickens was sincere and not 
the mere heartless man his enemies would have us sup- 
pose him. 

The second kind of philanthropy in which he showed 
his greatest genius was in his love for those who were 
good, his strong denunciations of hypocrisy and deceit, 
his utter abomination of those who made men their 
unconscious dupes and his pity for those who were duped 
and downtrodden. This is that greatest love of man 
which deserves the name philanthropy in its broadest 
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sense. For merciful, pityful, generous and noble was Mr. 
Dickens in all his books. These are attributes that 
belong to things that educate the soul. 

There is one marked feature of Dickens' philanthropy 
that deserves especial notice. It is the strong indignation 
against those institutions and those things which injure 
those he loves and pities. When he is writing the most 
touching descriptions of want and misery he gives one 
the idea of a man enraged with those circumstances 
which have caused this want and misery and makes his 
reader feel this same indignation. When poor Smike 
dies, you can not forget the idea of resentment against that 
imposter Mr. Squeers. A second quotation from Mr. 
Forster proves this more exactly, he says: "With Smike 
came that first of those pathetic pictures that filled the 
world with pity for what cruelty, ignorance or neglect 
may inflict upon the young." 

He finishes a death scene and then breaks forth into the 
most bitter sarcasm. After the death of Joe, the street 
sweeper, he concludes with words that portray a feeling 
of resentment almost as strong as his grief. He turns 
from the dead body of the boy to cry out : " Dead, your 
majesty. Dead, my lords and gentlemen. Dead, Right 
Reverends and Wrong Reverends of every order. Dead, 
men and women, born with heavenly compassion in your 
hearts. And dying thus around us every day." This is 
one of the best specimens of his philanthropy. For he 
shows such pity for this poor wretch and then pours such 
a torrent of abuse upon those who pretend ignorance of 
such evils, that the tears of pity change to those of rage. 
Does not this show a love for humanity ? Is not this 
philanthropy ? or is it mere bombast, mere trash without 
meaning? Was it written for the applause of men, or for 
their tears ? The tears that have stained this page of 
Mr. Dickens' books would make a sea of answers to the 
contrary. But these are not tbe only instances. Let one 
recall Old Peggoty broken hearted, and does not the 
form of Steerforth present itself at the same time as the 
author of all mischief? When poor little Dombey dies, 
30 
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is not the memory of the father's pride still in the reader's 
mind ? It is not necessary to name other cases ; they are 
found everywhere in Mr. Dickens' writings. And they 
all teach the compound lesson : love for those who need 
it and hatred of those who oppress them. 

That Mr, Dickens' books were filled with philanthropy 
in which this characteristic was absent is true. He had a 
sincere sympathy with those whose sufferings called for 
no redress. He loved good-natured, jolly men like the 
Cheeryble brothers ; he had a father's affection for little 
children like Little Nell, Paul Dombey and Oliver Twist; 
he watched over crazy Barnaby Rudge with much kindly 
interest ; he admired so much the noble virtues of Sidney 
Carton in the " Tale of two Cities." 

That this opinion of the philanthropy of Mr. Dickens 
is just is proved by the criticism of most readers. This 
defense of his writings would be unnecessary, but that 
Mr. Forster's biography has had the effect of strengthen- 
ing the unfair ^neers of cynics. These men prefer to 
revel in the conceit and selfishness of a great author. 
But those who love their fellow-men and admire genius 
will rather remember Charles Dickens as a philanthropist 
and a great novelist. T, H. 



FORSTER'S LIFE OF SIR JOHN ELIOT. 

THERE is, perhaps, no period of English history 
which we, as Americans and lovers of American lib- 
erty, may examine with more interest and profit than the 
reign of Charles I. And if, as Macaulay says, " Whatever 
of political freedom exists either in Europe or America, 
has sprung, directly or indirectly, from those institutions 
which were then secured and reformed," it must surely 
be that this period deserved the careful consideration and 
study of all students of American, as well as English 
history. 
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Though the remark quoted refers more especially to 
the period covered by the parliament of 1640, it holds 
equally true of the latter part of the reign of James I, 
and the earlier part of that of Charles I. Though in 
1640 the spirit of political liberty burst forth into a more 
vigorous life, and assumed a more aggressive attitude 
than ever before ; and though, from this time, the contest 
between government by prerogative and government 
according to the constitution rapidly expanded into a 
fierce and irrepressible conflict which, after destroying 
one Stuart and dethroning another, finally ended in call- 
ing William of Orange to the throne ; yet the underlying 
cause, the foundation, as it were, of this movement, 
reaches back into the reign of James I, when the com- 
mons sat far into a wintry December night, 1621, to enter 
on their journal a protest against the spread of popery, 
and in assertion of all the powers, privileges and immuni- 
ties which of right belonged to the Parliament of England. 
At this time the contest began. And if one would clearly 
understand the origin and growth of popular freedom in 
America as well as England, he must give this period 
much careful, persistent, painstaking study. 

Assuming, now, that whoever has had the patience to 
follow us thus far has an equal interest in this period with 
oiirselves, we shall proceed to speak of a book which 
throws more light upon an important part of it than any 
other work with which we are acquainted ; a book which 
contains a large number of important facts and explana- 
tions which are found in no history, as far as we know, 
except Green's Short History, and there they are of 
necessity merely touched upon. The work to which we 
refer is Forster's Life of Sir John Ehot. 

The author, John Forster, who died some four weeks 
ago, was an Enghsh gentleman, a lawyer by profession, a 
man of letters and an earnest student of English history 
by occupation. He has written several valuable works" 
illustrating the reign of Charles I, and pre-eminent among 
them is his Life of Sir John Eliot. Forster is nowhere a 
brilliant writer, fascinating the reader by the charm and 
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beauty of his style. He has neither the polished elo- 
quence of a Macaulay, nor the philosophic elegance of a 
Hume. But his writings are characterized by a vigor of 
expression, a clearness of thought, and an evident sincer- 
ity of purpose, which at the same time interest the reader 
and lead him to accept tbe statements of the author as of 
the highest authority. In reading the works of Forster, 
you feel that you can rely upon his judgment, and that it 
will not be necessary to unlearn whatever you may have 
learned from him. 

In the preface Forster says : " The only excuse I cao 
offer for the extent and bulk of the present book, is that 
it is not a reproduction, under altered form, of materials 
already accessible in existing books, but it is an entirety 
new contribution to the knowledge of the period I treat 
of, and to the means of judging correctly of its actors and 
events," Whoever reads the book will not feil to acknow- 
ledge the truth of this assertion. Within the two solid 
volumes which comprise the work, is a large mass of ma- 
terials, carefully and systematically arranged, which 
shows more clearly and accurately than has ever been 
done before, the favoritism, the oppression, the misgov- 
ernment, the ignoring of all precedents, and the exalta- 
tion of prerogative above all tradition and law, which 
finally plunged England in civil war and caused the exe- 
cution of Charles before his own palace of Whitehall. 
The source of this new matter, Forster tells us, was in a 
lai^e collection of manuscripts found a few years ago at 
Port Eliot, the home of Sir John. These manuscripts 
comprised some three hundred familiar letters to the im- 
portant popular leaders of the time, an elaborate memoir 
of the first parliament of Charles, written by Eliot (a 
parliament which occupies less than a page of Hallann, 
not on account of its small importance, but from lack of 
knowledge regarding it), and full and complete notes of 
the incidents and speeches of the last parliament of James 
and the second and third parliaments of Charles, besides 
many miscellaneous papers relating more or less to the 
political situation of the day. From such a source as 
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this, of the highest historical value, Forster derived the 
most important materials of the biography of which we 
have spoken. Of the value of this work no one at all 
conversant with this period can have the slightest doubt. 
And no volume will better repay careful study than the 
two containing the substance of the manuscripts which 
Eliot left. 

It is not the purpose of this article, even were it possi- 
ble, to enter into any extended review of the work which 
forms its subject. But we wish especially to call the 
reader's attention to the memoir of the first parliament of 
Charles, referred to above. When it is remembered what 
an influence this parliament had on the future course of the 
king and commons, and how little has really been known 
in regard to it, the great value of a complete and accu- 
rate account of it, written by one of its foremost mem- 
bers, will be readily granted. Such an account is furnished 
by Sir John Eliot, in a work bearing the somewhat am- 
bigTious title, " Negotium Posterorum." Forster says 
of it : " It contains a narrative of every incident and 
debate in the lower house, during its two sittings at 
Westminster and Oxford; and includes, besides admirable 
summaries of the leading speeches, reports of every 
speech delivered by Eliot himself." In addition it con- 
tains a not uninteresting description of the rules and 
orders of the h use, of its business forms and of its consti- 
tution. From internal evidence Forster concludes that 
this memoir must have been begun in 1628, and finished 
during Eliot's imprisonment in the Tower. 

There is hardly a writer upon this period, however 
liberal in his views, who has not charged upon this par- 
liament more or less of parsimony. And it could not 
well be otherwise, considering the little that has been 
known regarding it. Eliot's memoir entirely changes the 
appearance of things, and completely vindicates the course 
pursued by the commons. It shows why the commons 
granted but two subsidies in the first session, and that 
this sum was received with favor by the king ; it shows 
why the bill for tonnage and poundage, after having been 
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introduced in the usual form, was restricted in time to a 
year, instead of being granted for life, as had been the 
custom; and more important than all else, it shows that 
the pressing demand for more supplies, after the unex- 
pectedly speedy summons to the second session at Oxford, 
was the result, not of such urgent need as represented, 
but of a settled determination on the part of the king and 
the Duke of Buckingham to break with parliament; or, 
as Eliot himself puts it, that "The proposition should 
proceed without consideration of success : wherein was 
lodg'd this project, meerlte to be denied^' 

That part of the book which relates to the first parlia^ 
ment of Charles is, perhaps, most valuable on account of 
the great amount of new information which it furnishes 
in regard to it. Yet we do not mean to say that the 
remainder is less worthy of careful attention. The at- 
tempted impeachment of the Duke of Buckingham and 
the remonstrance to the king, in the second parliament ; 
in the third, the petition of right, the desertion of Went- 
worth to the court, the effect of Buckingham's assassina- 
tion, the passage of the remonstrance on tonnage and 
on poundage, and the consequent dissolution of parlia- 
ment, are all told with a fullness of detail which makes 
the book far more valuable for the period of which it 
treats, than any mere history. In fact the work is some- 
thing more than a biography. Sir John Eliot, as the 
leader of the commons, is the central figure, around 
which is arranged a complete parliamentary history of 
his times. And while we have a valuable history of him, 
we have a still more valuable history of the times in which 
he lived and of the movements in which he was one of 
the most conspicuous actors. 

Of EHot himself we shall say but little. This is not 
because we have little to say, but because we cannot 
attempt to say much without far exceeding the limits 
assigned to this article. When he entered the parliament 
of 1623, it was not as an inexperienced member. Once 
before he had been a member, though a silent one, of 
James' second parliament, in 1614. For five years prior 
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to his second election, he had filled the responsible posi- 
tion of vice-admiral of Devon, — a position in which he 
gained a knowledge of the misgovernment and favoritism 
of Buckingham, lord high admiral, which rendered him 
the duke's most dangerous opponent in the second parlia- 
ment of Charles. In the parliament of 1623 he at once 
stepped into the front rank of patriots and statesmen ; and 
from that time forward, never hesitating or wavering in 
his devotion to the cause of liberty, he struggled man- 
fully against the encroachments of the court and the 
danger which threatened the kingdom. Surely he, if any 
one, knew the existing danger to the liberties of his 
country, for in his own person he had felt the iron hand 
of irresponsible power. Four times had he been thrown 
into prison upon unjust and tyrannical charges, and from 
the fourth imprisonment he was never released until 
death freed him from his sufferings. 

His course was always plain and outspoken. In him 
there was no deceit, no political trickery, no attempt to 
please those in power, whenever he considered them in 
the wrong. He clearly defines his position in the " Nego- 
tium Posterorum," when referring to his discovery of the 
plan of the king and Buckingham to break with parlia- 
ment, he says that "Thereon he grounded his observa- 
tions for the future, that noe respect of persons made him 
desert his countrie." In this position he is always to be 
found. At the impeachment of Buckingham, to him is 
given the task of summing up and closing the charge of 
impeachment for the commons. Hear him as he likens 
the duke's collusion and deceit to the " stellionatus " of 
the ancients, a beast of so doubtful appearance that they 
knew not what to make of it ; as he sets forth his oppres- 
sion, its latitude and extent, and as he refers to the matter 
of the Rochellers and the covert blow thus given to 
Protestantism. Hear him as he paints the duke's prodi- 
gality and abuse of power, and as he declares that the 
only fit parallel he can find for him is Sejanus, who worked 
to build up his own power on the ruin of his master. 
And finally hear him, as he closes in words, simple in 
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themselves, but which must have had terrible emphasis 
after what had preceded : " My lords, I have done. Yok 
see the man. What have been his actions, whom he is 
likoiJa know. I leave him to your judgments." Surely 
there is "no respect of persons" here. In the debate as 
to whether the name of the duke, as the chief cause of 
the grievances therein mentioned, should be inserted in 
the Petition of Right, Eliot's voice was strongest for it ; 
and so powerful was his address to the house, that the 
question was carried by more than a hundred voices. 

When the Remonstrance in regard to tonnage and 
poundage was about to be passed, while the speaker was 
forcibly held in his chair, while swords were drawn within 
the house, and the king's officers were knocking for ad- 
mission without, EHot was the man who put the question 
to the house. And when the Remonstrance had passed, 
and the officers of the king were preparing to break 
down the doors, it was Eliot who, with a heart filled with 
devotion to his country, broke forth with the solemn 
pledge to the excited commons : " And for myself I fur- 
ther protest, as I am a gentleman, if my fortune be ever 
again to meet in this honorable assembly, where I new 
leave I will begin again." 

Alas ! his fortune was never again to sit in that house. 
When, after the lapse of eleven years, parliament met 
once more, eight years had passed, since, in a dark and 
gloomy dungeon of that old pile in which so many re- 
nowned Englishmen have perished, the patriotic soul of 
Eliot escaped from the vengeance of the second Stuart. 
He had died a martyr's death in the cause of English 
liberty. And when, after two hundred years' trial of the 
institutions which the patriots of that age freed from the 
grasp of despotism, we look back with reverence and 
gratitude to the authors of both American and English 
liberty, let us not forget that first and foremost among 
them all stands the illustrious name of Sir John Eliot. 
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My Lady. 



A smile upon her shadon-face I sometimea 

And half in doubling pity, half in pain she 
looks at me, 

From the past. 



From romance tale* and history's stories 
I made her a crown, and set it with glories 
or the dead who lived no 

A moment her eyes shone fair and bright. 
Her lip was red, her cheek was white with 
borrowed light, 

Then vanished. 

Shall a man give up the spells of youth, 
Since age can find in naught their truth? 
And die? 



'■ O, so fickle, O, so vain, O, so false, so false is she 1" — Si;ckling. 

to the lit. 
Sir:— 

ALTHOUGH it is not the custom for students to 
write letters to the Lit., yet I feel it my duty to 
communicate to the college my adventures, for it is possi- 
ble they may be instructive to some of those young gen- 
tlemen who spend their evenings in the society of fickle 
woman. It is upon this subject that I have determined 
to write you after the manner of many gentlemen in 
the days of Mr. Addison's Spectator, who seem to have 
had that splendid paper in which to make known their 
31 
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views on the ladies of their day. With no further apolo- 
gies, I will now proceed to relate my story. But first it 
is necessary that I should say what are my habits, for in 
this way you may determine my character. I have 
always been of a quiet disposition and am seldom seen in 
society. I have a modest deportment, and my manners 
are declared by ray friends to be elegant. It has been 
said by sorae (flatterers I think thera) that I am their idea 
of Sir Philip Sidney. But notwithstanding these many 
qualities, which have always taken with the ladies so well, 
until lately I had avoided their presence, determined that 
I would devote myself to my books. But it seemed that 
my brave resolution was shaken. For one night, while 
reading Sir Walter Scott's "Anne of Geierstein," I read 
among the notes in the appendix, of the High and Noble 
Parliament of love, and among the numerous cases, which 
Sir Walter says were brought up before this tribunal, was 
one that particularly attracted my attention. It was that 
of a young lady of Provence in the days of the Trouba- 
dours, to whom three " lusty bachelers" laid claim, each 
asserting that he had received more distinguished honor 
from her than the others. So great was the contention 
that it was thought necessary to obtain the decision of 
this High and Noble Parliament. Now the arguments of , 
these gentlemen suitors struck me as remarkably interest- 
ing. For one asserted that on a certain evening while 
the others were present, the lovely lady had smiled on his 
suit, the second vowed that while she was smiling on his 
rival she had been gently pressing his hand, and the third 
declared he had never felt so happy in his life as when he 
felt her tiny foot pressing his own. Many ingenious argu- 
ments were used in this noble case, says Sir Walter, I 
instantly determined that this was a most difficult case to 
decide. I resolved to plunge into society, to neglect my 
duties. Among the many ladies who instantly opened their 
doors to me was one that seemed to my eye more earnest, 
less trifling than the others. And as to personal charms I 
still declare her to be unsurpassed by any ladies of fashion 
in town. I have often read of pensive eyes and teeth of 
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pearly whiteness, nay, more, I have heard that ladies' 
necks were compared with swans' necks, and the bloom 
on the cheek has been said to bear no slight resemblance 
to the first flush of early dawn, but however these things 
may be open to doubt in other cases, yet I am willing to 
swear that these qualities were all present in this young 
lady, with one exception. For I will never acknowledge 
that her neck was the swan's. It is a coarse and vulgar 
comparison to assert that a lady's beauty is like that of 
any animal and one that should be discountenanced in our 
poets, I have purposely concealed the name of this 
belle, in order that I may not disgrace her family, which 
is one of the oldest in our country. Among other gen- 
tlemen who were her friends I must mention two in my 
class. They were men of fashion and great wealth, as 
you might suppose since they were my most intimate 
classmates. It soon became evident to me that I had two 
rivals in the affections of mademoiselle. But the knowl- 
edge of this fact did not diminish my confidence in my- 
self, but served the rather to strengthen my resolution to 
depend upon my superior address. Then again I took great 
pleasure in the thought that they were gentlemen. For 
if they had belonged to that class of Parvenues of whom 
there are so many in our country, I should have kicked 
them out of her house, the only proper mode of punish- 
ment for a gentleman to bestow upon these vulgar 
upstarts. 

Whenever I saw my lady I thought she regarded my 
addresses with favor, and it soon became evident that I 
must propose. This I determined to do on a certain eve- 
ning, when she intended to give a splendid ball. My two 
friends and 1 proposed to go home together beforehand. 
I thought this will be a time in which to triumph over 
my rivals, I will tell them of my engagement and that 
they must no longer persist in their attentions, of which I 
supposed my lady must be heartily tired. The fated eve- 
ning came. I was pronounced to be the most fortunate 
man in the room, for it began to be the talk of the town 
how I had wooed, and some had the boldness to add won 
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her. In fact my haughty demeanor indicated as much. 
Yes, I walked with her in the beautiful garden after the 
dance and then we sat down in the arbor and I took her 
hand in mine, and she allowed me to take from her a little 
locket with her picture in it, and when I murmured some- 
thing about possessing the original, she murmured in 
responsive strain "original," and then it was that the 
moon made her eye lashes little veils of silver to cover up 
her eyes, I thought her head nodded assent when I ex- 
claimed " mine." I thought so at the time, but since then 
it has seemed but just that 1 should regard it as a mistake 
of mine. I was happy that night, but so great a command 
did 1 maintain over myself, that no change was observ- 
able in my conduct. I joined my comrades later in the 
evening, and I thought I observed an unwonted enthu- 
siasm in their manner. They were treating one another 
and me with the greatest respect. I began to think I 
had betrayed myself before the proper time. For I had 
made up my mind to tell them on the way home of my 
good luck and to commiserate with them on their hard 
fates. I had not gone a square from the house in their 
company before I related to them the substance of my 
courtship, suppressing, of course, many little scenes 
which no gentleman can mention, not even to his closest 
friends. I produced the locket as proof of my acceptance. 
The conclusion of my story was received with an omin- 
ous silence by one friend, and a " loud, coarse laugh " by 
the other, I have never forgiven this gentleman for this 
rude treatment, however much it might seem justified by 
subsequent events. 1 can state on mine honor that jeal- 
ousy never influenced me in the slightest. For that is a 
passion in which only people in the lower classes indulge 
and seldom found in the upper circles in which I move. 
" Sir," said he who had laughed loudly and coarsely, " by 
this rose which she took from her bosom she is mine." 
And then he told how he had sat with her whom I loved 
in the same bower, and when she gave the rose, how he 
spoke (in a somewhat botanical way he confessed after- 
wards) about vines clinging to oaks, and then she said. 
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somewhat poetically, that she was a vine and she knew a 
tall, strong oak. And this he construed into a verbal 
acceptance and called the rose the sign of her love. In 
truth, said I, a goodly sign, for it will fade to-morrow. I 
confess I was somewhat cynical at this point, but not 
jealous; that I'll not acknowledge. " Now, gentlemen," 
that man whose silence was ominous said, "if you will 
give me your attention I think I can prove that you are 
both in the wrong." He said these words in such a calm 
way and with such assurance that I almost believed him. 
" Let this silk handkerchief of hers convince you. In the 
corner are worked with great skill her initials and mine, 
so interwoven are the letters that it is impossible to 
separate them. When she presented me with this token 
of her alTection I told her of the knot of wedlock and 
how affections are knitted together by it, and then I 
called her my Penelope and I thought she murmured 
Ulysses." This story I doubted, for this reason, she knew 
nothing about the classics and grew much enraged one 
day when I told her she was Minerva, vowing that I 
should never see her again, if I repeated this insult. 
After listening to these adventures of my friends I told 
them the story of the Proven9ai lady, and bade them good 
night with these words : " What we have been to one 
another, let us be again. Let us have toward one another 
a stronger friendship than ever, let us eschew the society 
of ladies, until the Provenijal flirts are dead, or until man 
may find redress in a new High and Noble Parliament of 
love." I hope that these facts may restrain those who are 
failing victims to ladies, and that it may teach others how 
to act towards those most frivolous of ladies, the flirts. 
And I will say in conclusion that if anybody doubt the 
truth of this adventure, I shall demand of him that satis- 
faction which it is the privilege of every gentleman to 
exact when his veracity is questioned. 

I am, sir, your most humble servant, 

Sybaris. 
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JOHN LEECH. 

THE office of the illustrator, a comparatively modem 
one, is as regards the general public, unfortunate. 
How few, even of the otherwise well-informed, can tell 
the style of the greatest woodcut-draughtsmen, and yet 
when told their names and taught their distinguishing 
traits, how interested will they become in them. So little 
interest was there in the personality of these artists, in 
the early stages of the profession of illustration, that no 
name ever appeared attached to their productions, no 
matter how meritorious the work or how famous the 
workman. Yet within some fifty years there has been a 
change ; not an entire revolution but a gradual reform, 
instituted by the engravers and followed by the designers. 

It might be reasonably supposed that now, when a ma- 
jority of their productions are signed, the artists would 
become well known to the public ; but it is not so. Even 
such a prolific illustrator and designer as John Leech, is 
known to but few outside of the best educated classes. 
This will appear when he, who was perfect in his profes- 
sion, is compared with some of the poorer of the cotem- 
porary writers. Twenty persons will know the writer, to 
one who knows the artist. This is surely unjust. To 
become such an artist and humorist as Leech, requires 
as high an order of talent, as great an amount of learning 
as to become a distinguished writer ; in addition to which 
he must have a great amount of artistic knowledge and 
practice. 

John Leech personally was just what we might judge 
from his work. He was an English Gentleman first. 
Next to that a Londoner. To tell the tale of his life 
would be uninteresting and useless, for it was its unevent- 
ful nature which was its perfection ; as was said at his 
death, his life was so happy (saving one exception pres- 
ently to be given) as to be without incident. It is from 
his pictures that we may obtain the best knowledge of it, 
for these were but a collection of his observations in the 
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field of his own experience, modified enough to fit them 
for their purpose. His life in London, at the club, at 
Brighton, in the country, his experiences in the hunting 
field and on the channel steamer, are all dimly reflected 
in the incidents he has gathered from them. In the latter 
years of his life, he was afflicted by a nervous disorder 
brought on by his intense application to his profession. 
We may see the effects of this in his unceasing war upon 
organ-grinders, fish-women and German bands. These 
were a perfect torment to him. Another of his crosses, 
to him a most severe one, was the daily murder of his 
finest effects by the wood engravers. Showing one of his 
sketches to a friend, he said : " Look at this now, and then 
wait and see the parody upon it which will be given in 
Punch." When we consider the difference between a 
pencil or brush in the hands of an artist and designer and 
the stubborn graver in the hands of a copyist, we can 
understand his dissatisfaction. 

But it is not the events of his life which are to be no- 
ticed, for he was in no respect a public character and 
never intruded his identity. It is as an artist and humor- 
ist that he commands our attention, and let it not be 
thought that his mission was an ignoble one, or that he 
but amused the people in their leisure hours. John 
Leech's power and influence was as great as it was nobly 
used. He took a prominent part in the education of the 
English people, both old and young. He completely 
reformed comic journalism. For some years he was him- 
self, Punch ; and so great is the influence of that paper 
that it is said a member of Parliament once offered the 
editors a large bribe if they would introduce him in one 
of their cartoons, knowing it would bring him at once 
into public notice. 

It was not in the mere execution of his drawings that 
his power was shown but as a humorist. The only differ- 
ence between the work of such an artist and that of a 
humorous writer, is in the means of conveyance to the 
reader. The same scene might furnish a chapter for 
Thackeray or a subject for Leech. The artist and writer 
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alike expose snobbery, exhibit and excite humor, and call 
up feelings of love and compassion. But there is one 
great difference, The work of the artist is not as easy of 
comprehension as that of the writer, for the writer can 
stand as a showman with his work and point out its 
beauties and merits ; but the artist must abandon it to fall 
or stand for itself, depending entirely upon the" capacity 
of his audience. 

Leech, indeed, leaned toward cynicism ; but his is not 
universal snarling and fault-finding, but simply a healthy 
distrust for appearances and a love for the exposure of all 
shams. He teaches by rightly-used ridicule, the most 
powerful of weapons. The finer touches of his humor, 
which give it its full force and often almost constitute it, 
need the closest study ; they are seldom given in the 
accompanying text, for this is often but a guide to the 
reader, but must be sought for in the drawing, the execu- 
tion of his idea. To separate the two, entirely destroys 
the force of each. This is not, however, understood by 
some of the American editors who publish merely the 
letter press and then wonder where the point of the inci- 
dent can have gone. It is in only a small number of his 
pictures that the separation can be made. In criticizing his 
drawings we must remember that we see not his own handi- 
work, but nearly always inferior copies from his designs, 
made by wood-engravers, executed rapidly for the press. 
We have seen how it annoyed Leech to see the engravings 
of his work, which proves that they were injured greatly 
if not spoiled. What then must the originals have been 
when such faulty transcripts of them receive praise from 
all sides? Even John Ruskin, severe critic as he was, 
said that Leech's drawings were the best examples of 
what hurried work with pen and ink might be ; and com- 
mended the backgrounds in pictures wherein they were 
wholly unimportant, as the best models of hasty pen- 
sketching from nature. Leech's horses, in all conditions, 
ages, sizes and postures, have never been equalled for their 
expression, freedom and anatomical correctness. His 
types of English, or in fact general life and character. 
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from Mr, Briggs to little Tom Noddy ; from the English 
matron to the street boy, have been universally accepted 
as true and incorporated into literature. The " Eufant 
Terrible," the cheeky school-boy, the undergraduate 
Oxonian — are all perfect. As an artist in facial expression 
he, if a painter, would have taken the palm from Hogarth, 
His loss to the world has so far been irreparable. Du 
Maurier has done his best to fill Leech's place, but al- 
though unequaled in his own style, he could not draw one 
line of Leech's faces. Du Maurier represents the French, 
Leech the English style. Tenniel, Sambourne and Keene, 
although good each in his own way, cannot take his place ; 
the death of John Leech left a void which can not soon 
be and perhaps never will be filled. 



NOTABILIA. 



The Senior class have decided to retain the exercises 
of Presentation Day unchanged. Probably there are but 
few who positively object to reading the class histories on 
the campus, and the adherence to the established custom 
will give the most general satisfaction. Nevertheless, 
every graduating class should discuss this question for 
itself, for it is rather a matter of individual taste than of 
college tradition, though if once discontinued it will 
hardly be revived. Three or four years ago the annual 
rush was no more a matter of debate than is a motion to 
adjourn, and its most sanguine enemy would have smiled 
despairingly had he been told that precedent would in so 
short a time have so little influence on a Sophomore class 
as scarcely to permit them from voluntarily abandoning 
it. Perhaps at no distant period the histories will quietly 
be omitted, or at least transferred to a more appropriate 
place. The opposition to Presentation Day is not of re- 
cent origin. In 1870 a writer in the Lit, questioned the 
fitness of the oration and poem as a part of the day's 
32 
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entertainment, and there have been several attempts to 
change the programme of the afternoon. But as long as 
people come and eagerly listen to jokes beyond their 
comprehension or amuse themselves by gazing on the 
novel scene, the old custom will prevail. 

The Chapel is very gradually approaching completion, 
and suggestions as to changes in the service after its oc- 
cupancy are the order of the day. In this connection the 
recent action of the Williams' Faculty in abolishing Sun- 
day morning prayers, may be commended to our authori- 
ties. We believe very few even of those who now attend 
from preference, will oppose such a change. The ten- 
dency of the times is toward a less formal observance of 
the Sabbath, without detracting at all from its sanctity. 
There is so much compulsion in connection with religious 
services that any interest which may be awakened is con- 
cealed, and the beneficial results which usually come from 
association, are lost. The large attendance at a week day 
meeting to hear Rev. Dr. Taylor, is evidence that the 
college is not devoid of religious feeling, and the most 
skeptical person sees the value of that voluntary exercise. 
If Sunday prayers are omitted and attendance at the 
preaching service is made optional, we predict that the 
Chapel will be as well filled as now, and with those de- 
sirous of getting some good. As long as the present 
police system lasts, more men will be hardened in indiffer- 
ence and in unbelief than converted or strengthened in 
the faith. 

The Lit. has already referred to the new organ, but the 
editorial in the Courant with reference to the Chapel 
singing, gives rise to a few additional suggestions. The 
organ can be very easily arranged to perform its part 
satisfactorily at prayers without assistance of organist or 
blower, but it is a far more difficult problem to regulate 
the choir. A large number of singers is needed to secure 
a working majority on all occasions, though the results 
resemble "mob rule" in their disregard of all principles. 
When a good double quartette by some lucky chance is 
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present, the critics in the body of the house snaile approv- 
ingly as they look up to find the source of the unwonted 
barmony, and then settle down to enjoyment or rather to 
studying the morning lesson. Considering the difficulty 
of securing good singers who are willing to attend 
prayers regularly, and who care so little for their voices 
as to use them at an early hour in a cold room, the con- 
gregational singing as proposed by the Courant is the 
most feasible plan. The singing books should have all 
the tunes arranged as chorals, the organ giving 'the 
harmony, and all singing the melody. A comet player 
or a precentor might profitably be employed to lead, but 
if the organ is sufficiently powerful, and the tunes are 
familiar, a great improvement over the choir singing will 
be manifest. 

The action of the N. Y. Bar Association in reference 
to admission to the Bar is of interest to those who con- 
template studying law. At present graduates of the N.- 
Y. State law schools are admitted without a strict exam- 
ination by the courts, and the schools at Yale and Har- 
vard are placed on a similar footing. Two years in a law 
school has been considered equivalent to three years in 
an office. The proposal of the Bar Association to do 
away with this distinction will commend itself to the 
profession and to all earnest students. Too many college 
graduates seek for that school which has the shortest 
course, rather than that which offers the greatest advan- 
tages; and in consequence the crowd who are admitted 
to the bar each year is by no means thoroughly grounded 
in the elements of the profession. The Nation discusses 
the subject at length and supports the Bar as against Prof. 
Dwighl of the Columbia Law School. He says; — "The 
courts might very properly prescribe a certain period of 
study at a school in lieu of a certain period in an office ; 
but if the examinations were thorough and searching, in 
principles as well as in practice, it would hardly be 
necessary to exact attendance at the schools." There is 
no apparent reason for any distinction in favor of the 
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schools. If a man's circumstances are such that he can- 
not afford to attend a school, and he is able to pass a satis- 
factory examination after the same amount of office study, 
he ought not to be rejected. In fact the ability to apply 
oneself to independent study is a great recommendation, 
and it is as much an object to be desired as is the 
extended knowledge supposed to be attained in the 
schools. Any increased strictness in the requirements 
for admission to the Bar will not be opposed at the Yale 
School. The courses of study have been gradually sys- 
tematized and examinations have been made so thorough 
that a graduate need have no fear of a reasonable court 
examination. 

The appearance of the " Songs of Bowdoin " is an indi- 
cation of the progress of college singing. The first edi- 
tion of the Carmina Collegensia contained, if we remem- 
ber rightly, but two songs accredited to Bowdoin. The 
book before us, though unpretending, contains a fair pro- 
portion of original words and tunes, with judicious 
selections from the general fund of college songs. Some 
ten or twelve years since there was a revival of singing 
here at Yale which led to the publication of a song book 
containing merely the words, and several years later the 
"Carmina Yalensia," and the "Songs of Yale." Within 
the last four years ihere have been few additions to the 
stock of college songs, such as can be sung on the fence 
by a promiscuous crowd. An air from the opera bouffc, 
a song from the minstrels may be heard for a time on the 
campus, only to be displaced on the appearance of another 
show at Music Hall. For a good college song distinctive 
college words are absolutely necessary. Here is a field for 
our poets. Let them study the song writers and borrow, 
if possible, a little of their art. It would be very ap- 
propriate if the Glee Club would offer a prize each 
year for the best college song, so that there may be 
some stimulus to exertion. Unless something is done 
college singing, as a distinctive feature, will soon disap- 
pear. 
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MEMORABILIA YALENSIA. 

Our Record 

Extends from January ao to Feb, 21, and the month has been 
unusually pleasant, both on account of the foir and temperate 
weather, and the numerous excitements which have served to 
while away many a dreary afternoon or evening. Very little 
skating;, no coasting, and two days only of sleigh-riding make 
of our winter a season hardly worth the name, at least in the 
school boy's, perhaps the coll^ian's, mind. Of indoor gaie- 
ties there have been many, and first in grandeur, fun, and as 
usual, expense, is 

The yunior Promenade, 

Which occurred on Tuesday, Feb. 8, at Music Hall. The Com- 
mittee evidently worked faithfully, and the success of the ball 
in all respects is their high reward. Bernstein furnished the 
music, and played the long promenade through with no fault 
or slip. The encores which some of the pieces received arc, 
if not a criterion of the music, at least a fair indication that 
the enjoyment of the guests was great. A pleasant treat for 
those who came from out of town to attend the Promenade 
was, as has been the custom in former years, 

The Glee Club Concert, 

On Monday evening, Feb. 7th. The singing was verj- satis- 
&ctoTy, the heavier choruses being received with evident 
appreciation, while the more melodious college and minstrel 
songs were loudly encored. The Club sang with more than 
usual confidence, a result attained by constant practice. The 
solos were well sung by Messrs. Butler, Howe, Woodman and 
Wheeler. The orchestra proved to be a valuable accessory, 
supporting the chorus well in the operatic selections, and 
almost making the waltzes seem new. We learn that the Club 
is contemplating giving a series of concerts during the spring 
vacation, and we have no doubt but what they will fully sus- 
tain the reputation of previous clubs. Among the other cus- 
toms of Yale which the f^r visitors bad opportunity to see 
was a 
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Banger Rusk, 

Which took place on College street, opposite South Middle, 
on the day of the Promenade. For a few minutes Sophomores 
and Freshmen strove with great earnestness for the possession 
of the Banger. The former were finally successful, but as 
usual both sides claimed the victory, on one score or another. 
Quite a number of other banger rushes took place around 
town, some of them being very spirited. The Faculty were 
seldom far off, and numerous marks have been the conse- 
quence of this little sport. The exercise is vigorous, and a 
good training for 

Rowing, 

The interest in which does not at all appear to have subsided 
since Yale's withdrawal. The " Gym." always presents a very 
busy scene, especially now that so many belong to the classes 
which are exercising regularly for the Exhibition, which, if 
report be true, will soon take place. The University Crew, as 
at present composed, can be seen every afternoon going 
through a very systematic course of exercise, and from pres- 
ent indications we hope for a more successfiil and pleasant 
race than during the last few years. At a meeting of the 
Freshman classes, Mr. F. E. Hyde was elected President, Mr. 
Winslow, S. S. S., Secretary and Treasurer. Messrs. Hul- 
bert and Polhemus were appointed to confer with Messrs. 
Cook and Howe in regard to a Freshman Race with Harvard. 
The invitations sent to Cambridge and Oxford, by the Row- 
ing Convention, have been declined, and Mr. Thomas Hughes 
begs to be excused from acting as referee at the R^atta. 

The Debating Societies 

Have been hard at work during the month, and there seems to 
be a very perceptible improvement in both topics and speak- 
ers. In the Senior class the meetings have been as follows : 
On Saturday, Jan. 39, the question was, " Is a man justified in 
obeying a law of his country which he feels to be morally 
wrong?" Trumbull and Rodger supported the aff. Phelps 
and Lyman, the neg. The President decided in the aff., upon 
the weight of argument, while the vote of the house upheld 
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the neg., upon the merits of the question. On Saturday even- 
ing, Feb. sth, Vice-President Rodger occupied the chair, and 
read an essay upon Jeanne D'Arc. The debate was on the ques- 
tion : "Was Elizabeth justified in condemning Mary, Queen 
of Scots?" Jessup, Phelps and Wilcox spoke on the affirma- 
tive, and Goodman, Trumbull, Burchard, Harrison, Lyman 
and Furst on the negative. It was decided in the negative, 
both by the chair and by the house. The question at the 
meeting on the lath was, "Should the government interfere 
with the Mormons?" Burchard and Harrison were the lead- 
ers of the affirmative and negative respectively, supported by 
Packard and Lyman, affirmative, and Trumbull and Phelps, 
negative. The decision was given to the negative. The 
Juniors and Sophomores have also been well at work. The 
former held a meeting on Thursday evening. Question — 
"Should there be a license liquor law?" On the affirmative, 
Fisk, negative, Gager, the members taking quite a lively inter-, 
est and giving good support to the leaders. 

T&e Alumni Meetings 

Have been quite numerous during the month which our 
notice covers. The New York Alumni Association met at 
Delmonico's, Jan. ai. Prof. Brewer delivered an address on 
the part played by Yale College in the Agriculture of the 
Country, and the part played by Agriculture in Yale. At 
Chicago, the Alumni held their meeting on Jan. aist, at the 
Grand Pacific Hotel. The attendance was large, and the pro- 
gramme, which was a good "take oflT" on college appoint- 
ments, is given below: 

The Faculty, after due deliberatioo, though not without some difficult;, 
have seen fit to assign the folloning 

APPOINTMENTS. 
1. LATIN SALUTATORY, W. H. Whittakbr, '73. 

Song: Alha Mater. 
3. PHILOSOPHICAL ORATION. "Ain-DLANG Syne." t 

" 'Neath ibe Elms of dear Old Yale." Prop. F. W. Fisk, D.D., '49. 

3. HIGH ORATION, The Presidents op Yale. 

Mtt" Ayirva arttpotioc (Greek.)! 

Rev. David J. Burrell, '67. 

4. 0(H)RATION(S), The Land-ladies of New Haven. 

Forsan, et haec olim meminisse juvabit. John Johnson. Jr., '63. 

5. DISSERTATION, James M. Hvde, M.D., '61. 
" Elegant and decorated language <n metre, expressing such and such 

thoughts." 
Song: Laukiobb Horatius. 
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Loved with such love, and with such sorrow mourned." 

H. T. Stbslb, "46. 

7. FIRST COLLOQUY. Collegb BKii(E^. 

" Heat Ihc wild alar(u)ni of the bell{e)s." J. W. Andrews, '70. 

8. SECOND COLLOQUY, COLLBCB Bovs. 

"Mav the pi[>es and the bowls never leave us." O. F. Alois, '47. 

Song : Chicago Alumni Stong. 
q. VALEDICTORY. J. S. Norton. '65. 

f The commitiee would call attention to the "effrenaia audacia," which 
characterizes the omission of " Alma Mater." and the substitution of a toast 
so different in its import: but leropora muiantut et mores mutantur, like- 
wise committees, 
I No pony. ' 

The Philadelphia Alumni met on Feb. 3d, at the rooms of 
the Union League Club. Among the principal speakers were 
Wayne McVeagh, '53; Daniel C. Gilman, '52; Thomas B. 
Dwight, '59; J. C. Jackson, '57; Henry A. Brown, '65, and 
Mr. Cuyler. The toasts were as follows; 
OLD YALE. 

Boast bei off; 
For thou shalt find she will outstrip all praise 
And make it halt behind her. — Tempest, iv, i. 
THE FACULTY. 

Quod enim munu! 
docemus, atque erud 
OUR GUESTS. 

Dissolve frigui, ligna super foco 
Large reponens ; alque benignius 
Deprome quadrimum Sabina, 
O Thalearche merum diola.— HoK., Od., i, ix, 4. 
SISTER ASSOCIATIONS. 

A great assembly of brethren who have all drunken from the same foun- 
tain of letters, and have all gathered the fruits and flowers of science from 
the same fields. 
OUR ASSOCIATION. 

That do converse and waste the time together, 
Whose souls do bear an equal yoke. 

—Merchant of Vknick, iil, 4. 

The " Lectures to Mechanics" 

Again on Monday, Feb. 7th. The lectures are held in North 
Sheflield Hall, and the tickets being so cheap (one dollar for 
the course), no one has an excuse for missing them. The pro- 
gramme is as follows :^Monday, Feb. 7, Waves, C. S, Ly- 
man; Thursday, Feb. 10, Yosemite, Wm. H. Brewer; Mon- 
day, Feb. 14, The English Language in America, T. R. Louns- 
bury; Thursday, Feb. 17, Coffee, D. C. Eaton; Monday, Feb. 
21, Perspective, F, R. Honey; Thursday, Feb. 34, Turbine 
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Water Wheels, E. C. Geyelin ; Monday, Feb. 28, Our Trap 
Rocks, G. W. Hawes; Thursday, March 2, Sound, J. Ken- 
nedy; Monday, March 6, Watt and the Steam Engine, J. E. 
Clark; Thursday, March 9, The Cost of Labor, F. A. Walker; 
Monday, March 13, Watt and the Steam Engine, J. E. Clark; 
Thursday, March 16, Small Arms, Gen. Wm. B, Franklin; 
Monday, March 20, The Lesser Bodies of the Solar System, 
A, W. Wright ; Thursday, March 13, Animal Instinct, Wm, H, 
Brewer. The Divinity School Lectures also bid fair to be 
interesting, and will be held in the Marquand Chapel, on 
Thursday and Friday of each week, at 3.30 p. M,, commencing 
Friday, Jan. 28. Rev. John Hall, D.D., of New York, lec- 
tured on "the Extra Pulpit Teaching of the Christian Minis- 
ter," Feb. 3 and 4. Rev. Wm. M. Taylor, D.D., of New York, 
the Lyman Beecher lecturer for the year, will deliver twelve 
lectures on "preaching," commencing Thursday, Feb. toth. 
In the Freshman class a meeting for the election of class 
deacons was held Tuesday. Deacon Hyde, '76, was in the 
chair. The candidates were Messrs. Burpee, Green, Holmes, 
Howland, Merritt and Middleton. Merritt, Green and Mid- 
dleton were elected, and the meeting adjourned. 

The Presentation Day Elections 

Were held on Monday, Feb. arst, and resulted as follows: — 
Committee for the Day — Doolittle, Durrie, Dwight, Kean; 
Supper Committee — Chamberlain, Hawley, Mintie, Trumbull, 
Wheeler; Ivy Committee — Coney, Hunt, Worcester. The 
events during the past month have been so few, and with one 
or two exceptions, so uninteresting, that it is with relief that 
the memorabilist turns to the 

Items, 

Of which the most important are — Professor Packard will 
read the plays of ^schylus on Wednesday evenings dur- 
ing this term, at 178 Lyceum, beginning February i6th, at 7 
o'clock. The text used will be that of Harpers' edition. 

The reading open to all. Tutor Beckwith preached in 

Trinity, Sunday evening, Feb. r3th. Rev. Mr. Twining 

preached in College Chapel, on Sunday, Jan. 33d, and 

addressed the six o'clock meeting. Avery, '75, has been 

33 
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quite sick, owing to hard study at the law. The Senkirs 

who went to New York to see Julius Caesar, were well 

received and had a most enjoyable time. Prof. Walker 

delivered a very entertaining lecture Sunday, January 23d, on 

the subject, " Sanitary Reform and Public Health," Frank 

Moriarty opened "The Nest" on the isth. The crowds which 
have been there since show that his popularity has in no wise 

diminished. Ex-Representative James Knox, '30, of Knox- 

ville, Tenn., has contributed to the Woolsey Fund the sum of 

(10,000 in addition to Jio.ooo which he had given before. 

Prof. Packard delivered a very instructive and interesting 
lecture Sunday, Jan. 30th, on "The last day of the life of So- 
crates." The Freshman crew has been chosen by Mr. 

Wood as follows: — Clarkson, Hyde, Brooks, Green, Keator 

and Hart. The match debate between H' Bovkt) and 

oz'^iAdXoyoi will take place on Friday, March. 3. Question, 
Resolved, " That the theories of Jefferson are better adapted to 
the United States than those of Hamilton." Mr. Houghton is 
referee, and Messrs. Dawes and Hyde, '76, are judges. 
H' Sot;A?J has the affirmative; debaters, Whitney, Knott, and 
Pigott. From 01' 0tX6\oyoi the debaters are Currier, Moo- 
die, and Starr. Bigelow, Williams, Wheaton, Downer, Car- 
ter, Morgan, Piatt, Thompson, Maxon, and Anthony are prac- 
ticing at the Gymnasium for the University nine for next sea- 
son. Prof. Whitney of Yale has been elected correspond- 
ing member of the Russian Imperial Academy of Sciences. 

James Henry Dyson. — Died at his home in New Britain, on 
Saturday, Jan. azd, James Henry Dyson, of the Junior class. 
The following resolutions were adopted : 

Resolved, That in the death of our friend and classmate, 
James H. Dyson, we, the class of '77 of Yale College, liave 
been called to mourn the loss of one who has endeared him- 
self closely to us. 

Resolved, That in our intercourse with him we were im- 

gressed with his bright and genial nature, and his consistent 
hristian character. 

Resolved, That our heartfelt sympathy be extended to his 
family and friends. 

Resolved, That we wear the badge of mourning for fifteen 
days, 

C. M. Clarke, 
J. F. Keator, I ^ .„ 
S.A.FiBK, \Cimmtnee. 

Russell Frost, 
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Arthur Martin, of the class of '77 S. S. S,, died at his home 
in Orange, N. J., Friday, Feb. 4th. At a meeting of his class, 
Gard, Belknap, and Thompson were appointed to draw up a 
set of resolutions expressive of tiie bereavement of the class. 



BOOK NOTICES. 

God raid tht Bihtt. By Matthew Arnold, D.C.L. Boston: lis. R. Osgood & 

Co. New Hiven : Judd & While. 

In this volume the author undertakes to answer some of the numerous 
objections and criticisms made upon his former work, " Literature and 
Dogma." As the work of one o( the clearest thinkers and ablest critics in 
England, Mr. Arnold's writings are entitled 10 careful and thoughtful peru- 
sal. This book, like Literature and Dogma, has for its object "'to show the 
truth and necessity of Chrislianitj," and to remove some of the errors which 
have sprung up in connection with Christianity — errors which the author 
attributes to "a want of intellectual seriousness" on the part o( the theolo- 
gians and Christian teachers. " Two things," says the author, " about the 
Christian religion must surely be clear to anybody with eyes In his head. 
One is, that men cannot do without it ; the other, that they cannot do with Jt 

Mr. Arnold finds especial fault with the teachings of Messrs. Moodf and 
Sankey, and with the manner of presentation adopted by all the revivalists — 
a teaching which, founded on enthusiasm and not on truth, is destined to 
work ultimately only harm. The table of contents comprises beyond the 
Preface and Introduction (both of which are very able essays), three chap, 
icrs on the God of Miracles, of Metaphysics, and of Experience; one on 
The Bible-Canon, and two entitled The Fourth Gospel, from without and from 
within. There will be many who will not agree with the author in his slate- 
meat that the book is intended only to correct certain faults of Christian 
teaching, not to break down Christianity altogether. But whether agreeing 
or disagreeing with the author in his advanced views, all must admit his abil- 
ity. To all who are Interested in modem English criticism, we commend 
■his book as well worthy a careful perusal. 

Among my Baoti. Second Series, las. Russell Lowell. Boston: Jas. R. 

Osgood ft Co. New Haven : Judd & While. 

Mr. Lowell's first volume under the same title met with so warm a recep- 
tion at the hands of the reading public, that we are not surprised to see a 
second series of criticisms on poets and writers. The main essay In the 
book before us is on Dante, and nowhere have we ever seen a more careful 
summary of the main points of interest in Dante's life and character. The 
essay shows itself to be the work of a lile-longsludent,and an ardent admirer 
(weare almost tempted to say worshiper) of the great poei of Italy. " Dante," 
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Mr, Lowell uys, " would notr be placed by the snlfraj^es of higfteit lullMMr- 
ity eecond in Ibat compiny where he, with proud humilitj, look the sixth 
place." The essay is more satisfactory aa futnishing fertile themes and sug- 
gestions for thought, than in what it contains in itself It wilt add to the 
previous admiration which all the students of Danie must have fell (01 thai 
great master, and will serve to incite those who have not yet studied the 
works of Dante to at once begin so delighifut a task. Next in order follow 
essays on Spenser, Mitton, and Wordsworth, that on Speoser being a 
scarcely less elaborate paper than the one on Dante. To fitly criticise 
Wordsworth, to measure fairly and impartially his claims to rank among the 
great poets, is one of the most difficult subjects for a critic, nevertheless we 
Ihink Mr. Lowell has written the ablest review we have yet seen on that poet. 
The papers on Mitton and Spenser are pregnant with Euggestions la the stn- 
dent of English lileraiure, and abound in much valuable criticism. The 
last essay in the book, the shortest, is thai on Keats. In this we were much 
disappointed. It does not by any means deserve to rank by the side of the 
olher essays, and white fresh and racy, gives us little new infonnatioa con- 
ceroiog thai most interesting poet, while some passages are, to say the least. 
trashy. Mr. Lowell's style is very uneven, at one lime surprising us with its 
brilliancy, at another reminding us of Carlyle in its obscurity. But the sub- 
ject matter and the underlying thought is so valuable that we pardon at ooce 
any Irritation arising from the style. Indeed, as we have said, some sen- 
tences are so btilliant that they well deserve quotation. We commend the 
book to all as interesting in itself, and as showing what progress literary 
criticism has made during the past few years in America. 



EDITOR'S TABLE. 

The college world has no doubt heard before thai " the exchanges this 
month are unusually dull." Yet even at the risk of conveying stale infor- 
mation, we have dared to venture the remark that the exchanges have not 
aroused in us any deep journalistic enthusiasm, or kindled an unalloyed admi- 
ration [01 contemporary literary ability. In fact next to burying a relation, 
there is nothing which is to us so mournful as " an hour among the ex- 
changes." Yet as mournful burials are inevitable, so the grief incident to an 
exchange ramble comes along with about the proper mundane r^ularity. 
But if you lire of reading, and would be wafted centuries back to the middle 
ages, we could recommend nothing more highly than the Rtpotitoty to give an 
impetus to your Bighi, The paper is musty and yellow, and possesses in ap- 
pearance alt the crudities that the most enthusiastic antiquarian could wish. 
The printing resembles the first trial specimens which are on exhibition at the 
British Museum. Then, too, the effect is not marred by witticisms of the day. 
Sallies of wit which gave a cheerful glow to the countenances of Adam aad 
Eve, have been collected with great care, and ate carefnlly preserved iox 
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preunt enjoyment. We rather suipect, although we confeis to a lomenhal 
suspicious nature, that the Riposiitry is endeavoring to get up an Antedilu- 
vian Renaisiaace. 

And while ne are speaking of serious Eubjects we are reminded that the 
(^!Ugt Htrald caTDS» ioT^ with a voice from the tombs. As you go from 
mourorul anathema 10 misanthropic dirge you experience some such cheer- 
ful feelings as are woni 10 appear vrhen you pass from grave to grave in the 
graveyard of a deserted village. True the final day may not be f*i distant, 
but then why pass through life surrounded by gloom and despair? 

The Namiltan LUtrary Monthly says: "The dreams ive used to have of 
Senior ease are dispelled and the spectre of metaphysics Monday morning 
stares us continually in the face. To make a recitation in Porter on Mon- 
day, and at the same time to retain a clear conscience as to the time and 
manner of its preparation, is a problem which as yel we have been unable to 
solve." Now we can assure the MoyUhty that Itiis problem is capable of solu- 
tion, tor we have seen it solved. 

The CoTiull Era has grown as wild with pain at the thrust of " that Record 
man" as Polyphemus at the thrust of the beam in his eye. His mad gestures 
were about as efleclive as the £rv'j atterapl to tnake a point against " that 
editor." "Silence is golden" in many cases, aitd this is a very appropriate 
opportunity for the Era to win a golden wreath. 

The Brunoman is excelleat, but why should it mar its general good taste 
by exclaiming at the head of its items. " Are weal! here now?" The next 
issue will no doubt lead off with that startling apothegm, " Set 'cm up in the 
next alley !" The pertinency of the remarks are very nearly equal. 

The Amherst Stwietit is among the best of our exchanges. John Ruskin 
as a subject is a relief from the hackneyed subjects which we see so uni- 
versally discussed. 

The CrinuoH announces the appearance of a new paper — the Lampoon. Its 
attractions, we understand, are to consist mainly of iilusltations. It is an 
advanced step in college journalism, and has our best wishes for its success. 

They have been having a religious revival at Williams, and the Alhrmrtan 
opens its columns with an article on "Natural Christianity." We re^et 
exceedingly to have fallen in the estimation of the Athenaum. We will try 
and do better in the future. 

The University News announces itself as " free, frank, and fearless." At 
the risk of being accused of faceliousness. we would suggest the addition of 

The High Stheol discusses Gen, Grant, Third Term, Hercules, and Suc- 
cess. The most remarkable conversation we have ever heard look place 
between a brother and sister, in the columns of the ffigh School. The sister, 
intensely imbued with fraternal love, cried out aloud : 

Brother ! does the sunlight of the life ahead now lade. 
Suddenly from noonday's brightness, to midnight's darkest shade? 
Do clouds athwart thy pathway, flitting, but e'er lingering near. 
Hang like a pall above Ihee. filling thy weary heart with fear ? 
Brother, let not hope be wanting, bid thy heart be strong and bold . 
For every cloud is lined with silver, and its edges tinged with gold. 
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The brother came up smiling, and nilti a wave of the hand tossed off: 

Sister 1 arc ihou too in darkness, hath a storm-cloud wrapt thee o'er ? 

Is life's young bark on the billows, headed for the other shore? 

Art thou fearful of the bieakers that are Ijing now ahead 7 

Hast Lhou looked for sunlight's glimmer, and espied but clouds instead ? 

Let not, then, hope's anchor fail thee, but the helm more firmly hold ; 

For oveiy cloud is lined with silver, and its edges tinged vrith gold. 

The yatsar Miscellany is One of the best of our exchanges. The author of 
the article on Dickens shows a lack of judgment. We had always Ihon^t 
Dickens a man of at least sufficient abilllj to perform the ordinary duties of 
every day life. But the youngsters of the college press are fast deiertniaios 
his position in literature. We always read their adverse criticisms with 
grave interest. The Editor's Table gives good advice, and the " Home mal- 
ters" ate bright and entertaining. 

The Univeriity HtraldhaA found a new subject to write upon — the Novel. 

The Cornell Review stil! continues to be one of the best of our exchaOKCS. 

The College Advocate has passed into the bands of a new board. Our best 

The Round Table has been troubled with the lines of Hark Twain. Wil. 
ling to assist any infection, we give the lines: 

Conductor, when you receive a fare. 
Punch in the presence of the passenjare. 
A blue trip slip for an eight cent fare, 
A buff trip slip for a six cent fare, 
A pink trip slip for a three cent fare. 
Punch, then, brothers, punch with care, 
Punch in the presence of the passenjare. 

Prof. — "Mr. Smith, what ia the German for clear?" Smith. — "Oh! ktU, 
professor," 

Prof. — " Leave the room instantly, sir." Ex. 

The Berkleyan is well edited and its tone dignified. 

The Trinity Tablet discusses the withdrawal in a weak, boui manner, in- 
dicative of a wonderfully small spirit. 

We have received the following additional exchanges : 

Home yownal. Lawrence Callegian, Virginia l/nitiersily Magaiinr, Afple- 
tan's yountal. The Archangel, Niagara Index, Irving Utdon, Umvenity 
Monthly, New Haven Palladi-um, Amherst Student, EdtieaHenat Vaict, Bea- 
denn Orient, The Chnmitle, The Western, The Bates Student, DatkousU Go. 
tette, Noitau Literary Magatine, K. B. s. 
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SHOULD MATHEMATICS BE ELECTIVE? 

ADMITTING,— for who can or does deny the great 
utility of the mathematics in their proper sphere, 
and the consequent need that there should be men pro- 
ficient in them, it becomes necessary to note that this 
need, magnified in every way, has often been most confi- 
dently and illogically relied on as a sufficient warrant for 
causing all students, indiscriminately, to study mathemat- 
ics ; nay, is even presented as a plea for the further exten- 
sion of the system, and seem in fact to be held by the 
mathematicians as their Previous Question, which when 
granted , shall preclude debate. To this it seems sufficient 
to say that there is little danger that the prospects of 
mathematical science would suffer harm if the utmost 
freedom of choice among studies were allowed ; on the 
contrary, they might be benefitted. In every college 
class there are those to whom this science is most conge- 
nial and, were those studies elective, such persons, at 
least, would in the pursuit of their favorite subjects 
derive the advantage of not being as now, constantly im- 
VOL. XLI. 34 
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peded by the failure of their, mayhap, less fortunate class- 
mates to master the principles of the science, thus neces- 
sitating for the former a much slower rate of progress 
than might otherwise be made. 

Passing by this aspect of the question, however, as 
not pertaining to my present purpose, I affirm that on 
the other hand there are many to whom the study of 
mathematics is in the highest degree irksome and dis- 
agreeable. 

The testimony of many distinguished men affords con- 
clusive evidence on this point. Lord Macaulay was pre- 
vented from graduating with the highest honors on this 
account alone. Wolf, the great critic, is affirmed by his 
biographer to have been " absolutely destitute of all 
mathematical talent ;" Gibbon, FrankHn, Goethe, DeStael, 
give similar testimon}' of themselves, and a host of such 
instances, if necessary, might readily be produced. But 
I take it that it is patent to all that in every class in col- 
lege there are those of whom my proposition may with- 
out qualification be affirmed, who attain to no proficiency 
in these studies, who maintain an average standing in 
them only with the greatest difficulty, perhaps only by 
resort to the most questionable means, while others, though 
they may attain some rank in these studies, fail to take 
any interest in them, not seeing any advantage to be 
derived from them at any future time. Yet in view of a 
possible objection, I shall refer to Pres. Porter's " Ameri- 
can Colleges and the American Pubhc," p. 8! : 

" We may explain ihe fact as we will, ihe ^t remains indisputable thai co 
many college students who are conscientious and diligent, the malheinatics 
are more or less of a weariness and an offense. They neither quicken nor 
discipline the mind thai is forced to efforts to which it can not arouse itself 
or tasked with problems which it can not master. * • • Their intellects 
are persevetingly bewildered and oblunded by Ihe prolonged iiifliction of 
hopeless tasks and demonstrations, in which for them nothing is so dearly 
demonsliaied as their incapacity to master them." 

Ought such persons be compelled to study mathematics ? 
If so, on what grounds ? Certainly it is not for lack of 
other studies demanding attention. In our curriculum 
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the modern languages are crowded into a corner, Spanish 
and Italian are not taught at all ; Chemistry is disposed 
of in a dozen lectures and recitations ; Botany and Zoology 
are almost entirely neglected. Notwithstanding the most 
efficient instruction, the great questions of Political Econ- 
omy have to be hurried over in a most hasty and objec- 
tionable manner ; so also in the immense domain of 
Aesthetics and Philosophy. 

Nor is it because the mathematics possess the practical 
element in such a degree that, if overlooked, their loss will 
be severely felt by the graduates in after years, of nothing 
is this less true than of mathematics. Of the study of the 
languages and of aesthetics and the like, we may say in 
the elegant words of Cicero, " Adolescentiam acuunt, 
senectutem oblectant, secundas res ornant, adversis per- 
fugium ac solatium praebent, delectant domi, non impe- 
diunt foris, pernoctant nobiscum peregrinantur, rustican- 
tur." The utility of a knowledge of the physical and 
social sciences no one can question. But as for mathe- 
matical knowledge, — in the case of the great majority of us 
at least, it is forgotten as soon as learned ; the study is never 
renewed in after years; leaving aside their disciplinary 
effects, to which I shall shortly come, we may safely 
say that in all other respects the mathematics here taught 
are, to the majority, of no benefit whatever, so far as 
practical utility is concerned the time spent upon them is 
as a blank. Now, without for a moment denying the fact 
that it is not the business of college to make us specialists, 
that, as some one has stated, it is the aim of a liberal edu- 
cation to secure the general and harmonious evolution ol 
the faculties of the mind in their relative subordination ; 
yet while speaking of the different utility of different 
studies, it may safely be said, that in view of the immense 
domains of knowledge laid open by modern research, 
making it impossible even in a lifetime to attain the mas- 
tery of any one science, in view of the demands made 
upon our time after leaving college, by the business pur- 
suits of this busy country of ours; in short, in view of 
"Ars est longa, vita brevis," never truer than to-day, — it 
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were a consummation to be wished if all the studies of 
the course could be so arranged, that while developing 
the different faculties to their fullest extent, they should 
also produce some impression upon the memory which 
would be of use in after years. I beheve that from these 
considerations so strong a presumption is raised as to 
throw the burden of proof entirely upon the mathema- 
ticians to show that the disciplinary effects of the mathe- 
matics exceed those of the other studies offered as 
substitutes. And in doing this they would do well not to 
be over bold, but bear in mind the remark of Hamilton, 
which cannot be gainsaid or denied, that, " Of all our 
intellectual pursuits, the study of the mathematics is the 
one whose utility as an intellectual exercise, when carried 
beyond a moderate extent, has been most peremptorily 
denied by the greatest number of the most competent 
judges," 

It is claimed with a great show of confidence that the 
mathematics develop in an eminent degree that noblest 
faculty, the reasoning power, fitting one for strict logical 
reasoning upon the issues of every day life and of science 
and philosophy. But, if so, whence the proverb, " Lourd 
counme un g^ametre?" Or why has there been such a 
quantity of good mathematicians who, when they went 
outside their calculus, have shown themselves so utterly 
destitute of logical faculty, that the epithets, " mere 
mathematicians," " mathematical type of mind," have in 
the schools become common terms of reproach against 
them ? 1 have before me as I write, a volume by Tod- 
hunter, entitled " The Conflict of Studies and other 
Essays." Mr. Todhunter's demonstrations and problems 
in his mathematical works are artistic ; clear, concise and 
elegant, they leave nothing to be desired. Mr. Todhunter 
in this volume is cloudy, diffuse and obscure, neglecting 
the strong points of his own argument, mis-stating his 
own position and that of his opponents. How can we 
account for such a phenomenon except on the supposition 
that for the mastery of the logic of general reasoning 
certain qualities are required other than are needed for 
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the comprehension of the principles of mathematical 
science? Look, now, at the requisitions of general rea- 
soning. 

1 , Exact Observation of facts and their relations. ' The 
principles with regard to these are common and before 
the eyes of all. It needs but a good sight to distinguish 
them, but good it must be, for they are so minute and 
numerous that it is hardly possible but that some of them 
should escape observation. The omission, however, of a 
single principle leads to error ; it is therefore necessary to 
have a sight of the clearest to discern all the principles 
and how they are interchanged, modified and varied 
among themselves.' — Pascal. In mathematics, on the 
other hand, the principles are all given at the outset in a 
few self-evident propositions. No wonder, then, that 
Pascal was led to conclude that there was a great differ- 
ence between the spirit of mathematics and the spirit of 
observation. 

2. Logical Induction and Deduction. The mathematics 
are limited in scope, being the science of form and quan- 
tity alone, and take no account of things but are conver- 
sant solely with certain images. They deal with necessary 
matter, i. e., that from which the possibility of the negative 
is at every step excluded while all other reasoning is with 
regard to contingent matter, where we can never be 
absolutely certain of the impossibility of the contrary. 
The mathematician commences with certain axioms, and 
from these, without introducing any new matter, goes on 
with a long series of deductions till he arrives at the 
conclusion that x'+px=q. Does this afford a discipline 
for reasoning in any other science ? 1 answer, certainly 
not, for in no other science can the process be repeated. 
Everywhere else we have to deal with varying things. 
The conclusion cannot be established on a single antece- 
dent. It is necessary to " multiply our premises or 
means of inference and make the same conclusion the 
apex, as it were, of many converging arguments." 
Hence the failure of the mathematician to reason well 
outside his mathematics. He has been accustomed to 
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rely implicitly on a few self-evident facts, and from these 
to draw a great number of sweeping conclusions, and 
now he is called upon to find for himself a large number 
of facts whereby to establish a single conclusion, and in do- 
ing this, moreover, he is exposed to certain dangers against 
which his mathematical training affords no defense. 

3. Guard against Logical Fallacies. This is an all-im- 
portant requisition. We reason by induction and by 
deduction, every hour of our lives ; we need to be so 
trained that the many logical fallacies shall not come in to 
disturb and annul our reasoning, making it incorrect and 
worthless. Here do the mathematics fail. They know 
not the dangers to which the student of any other science 
is exposed. We do not get ready a pool of quicksilver 
in order to teach children to swim, yet it is proposed to 
guard persons against the difficulties in the way of correct 
reasoning, by teaching them a science in which these 
difficulties do not occur, but where the right conclusion 
follows inevitably from data passively received. Far from 
doing this, the mathematics directly foster the most dan- 
gerous of logical fallacies, that of deriving far-reaching 
conclusions from a small number of premises, a thing 
possible in mathematics, but elsewhere impossible. 

The mathematics exercise the lower powers of the 
intellect alone. We begin with a few axioms and are led 
along through a long unbroken series of deductive argu- 
ments, clear, compelling assent. But a minimum amount 
of reason is called forth in the consideration of these self- 
evident proportions and the plain monotonous conse- 
quences deduced from them, and at each step the same 
small quantity of reason has to be exercised in the same 
degree. The presence of the other intellectual powers is 
here an hindrance to success. " I learned," says Tod- 
hunter in the book previously referred to, "to look with 
apprehension on any manifestation of artistic skill among 
students of mathematics, for I am sure that it was not a 
fancy but an actual fact that such a power was in many 
cases an obstacle to success." And so we may say in 
general. And this is the sufficient reason why so many 
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intelligent students prefer other studies, for though these 
studies require as much, even more, of attention, yet they 
give free scope to the higher intellectual powers. It 
also explains the saying that "The mathematics are the 
studies of a sluggish intellect." 

My endeavor has been rather to indicate a line of argu- 
ment against mathematics, in a way to suggest reflection, 
than to carry any one argument out to its full conclusion. 
For proof of the general correctness of the position 
taken, 1 appeal to the greatest of living philosophers, 
Herbert Spencer : 

■'The mathematician is ever dealing with phenomena of which the ele- 
ments are relatively few and delinite. His most involved problem is 
immeasurably less involved than are t)ie problems of the Concrete Sciences. 
But, «rhen coosidering these, be cannot help thinking after his habitual way ; 
in dealing with the questions which the Concrete Sciences present, he recog- 
nizes some few only of the factors, tacitly ascribes to these b definiteness 
thej have not. and proceeds after the mathematical manner to draw positive 
conclusions from these data as though they were specific and adequate. 
Hence the truth, so often Illustrated, tbal mathematicians are bad reaioners 
on contingent matters." 

I have endeavored to establish these as probable propo- 
sitions, — that there are many to whom mathematical 
studies are distasteful, and that not without a sufficient 
reason ; that viewed as a means of logical discipline, the 
mathematics fail, and that, leaving aside the question of 
discipline, they are to the most of us absolutely worthless, 
so far as any question of utility is concerned ; that there 
are a number of studies now neglected in our course on 
account of the prominence given to the mathematics ; 
that these studies are to many, more congenial, that they 
develope the intellectual faculties as well or better than 
the mathematics, and that finally, they have in themselves 
great practical utility. These facts, if attentively consid- 
ered, will, I believe, lead to the conclusion that, in this 
college, a much freer system of election with regard to 
mathematics should be given than is at present afforded. 
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MEMORIES. 



HOW strange that the scent of that wood should 
always affect me so. I have smelled it many times 
since then — in a picture frame, a furniture set or a piano — 
things that convey to most of us impressions of life and 
happiness, but to me there always comes a recollection of 
that sad day when first that same odor reached my nos- 
trils from the wood of which my grandfather's coffin was 
made. Not a very pleasant association, you may think, 
and perhaps you may say it is a morbid fancy that carries 
me back to the saddest day of my childhood, on the 
breeze that bears that subtle perfume. But that morbid 
fancy is to me a beautiful reality, and I could almost count 
it a legacy from that dear old man by which I am re- 
minded so often of his death and, through that, of his life. 
Grandpa ! How pleasantly my mind lingers with the 
sound ! Memory is busy with it, and in its vividness 
brings him back to life and makes me a boy again. There 
is a halo about those years as I look back upon them now, 
which softens all that was plain and matter-of-fact, into a 
calm rest and peacefulness, fills the heart with mournful 
tenderness, and calls the mind away from the perplexities 
and ambitions of a college life, and turns its thoughts 
inward upon itself. I see him now as he sat so many 
times beneath the trees in the yard, in that familiar old 
arm chair which now we venerate in his memory. He is 
leaning forward upon his staff as he watches us children 
at play, and the summer breeze is gently playing with the 
silvery locks upon his bared head. Holy and beautiful in 
his hallowed age, in the peaceful twilight of a day well 
spent. There, among the trees that he had planted, we 
sported, and he it was who encouraged all our games and 
settled our childish disputes. He was justly proud of that 
noble orchard which his own hands had planted, and we 
each had a tree which we called our own, and which we 
watched with jealous care from its first blossoming until 
the fruit was ripe. One among them he prized above all 
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others — he had planted it for Mary, he said. How queer 
it sounded to hear him call our grandmother, Mary / 
But I remember now, that he always called her so when 
his heart was tender with the memories of his early life, 
when that aged wife was his young bride. 

How true their lives had been to each other ! And 
how sweet to turn from the terrible revelations of broken 
vows and violated marriages which are now sickening the 
people, to such grand examples of purity and honor, O, 
Love ! that can bind two souls together after the passions 
of youth are spent, and lead them hand in hand through 
the peaceful and shadowy paths of old age. There was 
something almost divine in their affection for each other, 
and the wistful look of patient longing in that dear grand- 
father's eyes, when, after her death, we used to talk about 
grandmother, told us that he loved her still in death, and 
was only waiting tor God to call him that he might meet 
her in heaven. To look back at their lives through the hazy 
mists of intervening years, is good in these times to bring 
the mind back from the contemplation of all the evil there 
is in the world, to a realization of how much that is good 
and pure there has been and must still be, to strengthen 
our faith in our fellow-men, to turn the heart toward God, 
whose loving-kindness made their lives happy and their 
deaths blessed. 

To most men of my grandfather's age, the affairs of the 
little town in which he lived would have been enough to 
think about, but to him his daily newspaper was as neces- 
sary as food. And every day he went regularly for it to 
the post-office, and thence going to the neighboring shoe- 
shop of an old friend, he would read aloud while the 
shoemaker pegged away, and sometimes he spent the 
whole forenoon there. It was a happy day for me to go 
with him, to sit on the quaint leathern seat of a discarded 
bench, and listen to the earnest words of the reader, the 
monotonous pounding of the hammer, which frequently 
ceased as the shoemaker became interested in what was 
being read. I always go in there now, when home, and 
there is always a hearty welcome from the old workman, 
35 
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a sad word of regret for the dead friend whom " we can 
never cease missing," he said, and there the memories are 
again awakened, and as I read the newspaper aloud, the 
eyes of the old man become dimmed ; a tell-tale moisture 
gathers on his spectacles, and I know that the recollection 
of those days of the past are filling his heart with sadness. 
He, too, will soon go to join the friend who has gone 
before and whom he longs to meet. 

There is, there must be something in that love and faith 
which make the closing of the Christian's life so peaceful, 
so sweet; something in that religion which inspires that 
implicit trust in the promise that beyond the grave there 
awaits the Christian the fruition of all hopes and aspira- 
tions that were noblest and purest here. Such was the 
religion of my grandfather. Many a night, after we had 
been snugly tucked into bed by a mother's loving care, 
have we heard his voice from the next room raised in 
earnest prayer. And in those prayers were blessings on 
our young heads, pleadings that our lives might be pure 
and upright. Such prayers God will answer; such faith 
will not be unrewarded; and the noble example of his life 
may well be treasured in the memories of all who knew 
him. How strange, that with those prayers ringing in 
our ears, with that model life impressing its many virtues 
upon our hearts, we should go so far from the path in- 
which his feet have trod, and over which his character 
has shed such light. To-morrow the business and strug- 
gle of the day will call the mind away from the line of 
acknowledged duty, the heart will again become bound 
up in the ambition for distinction and wealth, only to be 
relaxed when these holy memories again overflow the 
soul, in an hour given to vain regrets and resolutions that 
are made but to be broken. 

His voice was gentle and tremulous now as he talked, 
in the same old loving way to us children as we clambered 
upon his knee to tease him for a story, a favor which he 
never refused to grant. Never an unkind word from 
those dear old Hps, but always a patient forbearance and 
affection. He seems grand to me as I look back upon 
him now as he lived the last years of his life. " Innocently, 
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I am sure, must have passed his morning whose evening 
gathered so quietly beautiful. No memories of bad deeds 
could speak to his heart from the shadows falling so mel- 
lowed around his way." Blessed is old age when reached 
by the pathway he trod, reached by a life of faith in God 
and love to your fellow-man. 

One morning we found him dead in his bed— gone to 
his reward. His Bible lay open where he had read his 
evening chapter, and his spectacles between the leaves- 
We had heard his prayer the night before, low and earn- 
est as usual. Three days later, on a lovely afternoon, we 
bore him to the "silent city of the dead." The yellow 
grain was waving on the sunny hillside, the trees were 
burdened with their ripening fruits, and as the long train 
walked hushedly beneath their shadows I thought their 
branches drooped mournfully to the breeze, stirring the 
leaves to a strain solemn yet passing sweet. 

These are the memories which come crowding upon 
my mind with the breath of that scented wood, touching 
my soul in its most sacred depths. 



THE BELLS. 

Wlrhin a workshop, where the embers glow 

And quick, bright sparks from steel made light the a 

A youth did toil and sing now loud, now low. 

What seemed a charm to drive awaj atl care 

And give soft harmony to meials there 

In caldrons gleaming, soon through skill to be 

Melodious belts, of all most sweet and fair. 

Whose fame should reach abroad o'er land and sea 

And give the master's name a long eternity. 

For days he toiled, and when at lasi the chime 
Complete was placed beneath the chapel's spire 
And with clear voice bespoke the march of lime. 
Its music, sweeter than a heavenly choir. 
His listening soul entranced, but ne'er could lire. 
He would have passed his life content 10 hear 
Us voice alone, but wai with sieel and fire 
Swept o'er the land, the people Hed in fear. 
And gentle peace was lost in ruin black and drear. 
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His dream or ease ihus vanished and instead 
In dungeons deep he wore out many an hour. 
But hope within him, alrong and never dead, 

And clearly chiming bells, the priceless dower 

Of his great genius to a thankless race. 

While insects hum. the iron that bound his power, 

The wash of waters at his prison's base, 

Remind but of his bells and thus give lasting grace. 

At length the lapse of lime unbound his chains. 

Then with light heart he seeks again the vale 

Wherein his treasures lie; all loss, all pains 

He gives no thought, their music cannot fail 

To charm back health, and change his color, pale. 

So on he pressed, but when with joy he gained 

The frowning clilf that viewed his native dale, 

Alas, he saw (hat naught he loved remained. 

And thus his hope was shattered when it seemed attained, 

A wanderer he became, bis hair grew white. 

His heart had withered ere he Tound his rest. 

The bells his spirit haunted day and night. 

In forests wild, upon the ocean's crest. 

He heard no sound but that he loved the best. 

At last, when life and hope had almost gone, 

A sailor's story roused both in his breast, 

A strange report of bells to Iceland borne 

By foreign vessels, left in trade for flesh and corn. 

The old Italian sought that isle so far. 

His ship, one eve most calm, at anchor weighed 

Three miles from town, outside the harbor bar. 

The town lights twinkled soft, the riplets played 

With golden gleam from sunset almost made. 

The little boat that bore him to his pride, 

His treasures, for whose sound he long had prayed. 

Rocked to and fro on a propitious tide. 

While musically washed the waves against its side. 

The old Italian saw St. Mary's tower, 

Its lofty head uplifting to the skies. 

He knew what it contained, for now a shower 

Of silver music on the night wind flies ; 

The rowers cease their toil in glad surprise. 

His disappointments, sorrows, all 1 tell. 

Seem but joys now. He hears his chime and cries : 

"Oh long sought treasures, ring your master's knell," 

And dies, most glad to know he'd found his " passing bell." 
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A DROWNED MEADOW STORY. 

DOWN in the quiet little village of Drowned Meadow, 
there used to live, a great many years ago — so many, 
indeed, that the exact date is hardly worth mentioning — 
a pious old soul of the name of Reuben White. Now, 
with ail his piety, old Reuben White was as fond of hot 
whisky and good cheer as one could well be, and almost 
any night might have been seen, with bottle and glass at 
his elbow, drowsily sitting with his boon companions 
among the boxes and barrels of the Pine Tree Tavern, a 
little establishment, half inn and half grocery store, kept 
by one Hiram Ketchum. 

A few years before the time of our story, the high seas, 
as every one knows, had been greatly infested with 
pirates, and the coast of Long Island had often been vis- 
ited, so it is not to be wondered at that a quiet old-fash- 
ioned place Hke Drowned Meadow, should continue to 
think and talk about their deeds, long after the pirates 
themselves were quietly resting in their graves. On the 
particular night on which our story took place — a dark 
squally night in January — this subject had been excitedly 
discussed at the tavern, and it had been related there, as 
it had been many a time before, how Captain Kidd had 
buried his booty near that village, in a place since called 
Money Hollow ; and it was still farther related, with 
many a wise shake of whisky-fuddled heads, that the 
restless spirits of the whole pirating crew kept watch 
over the hollow, and woe to the imprudent man who 
should dare seek there for the hidden gold. So exciting 
had been the discussion, and so enthusiastic had Reuben 
become through the enlivening influence of drinking and 
genial companions combined, that he secretly resolved, 
on departing, to make a search for the buried treasure 
the very next day, in spite of the warning he had received 
of the ghostly watchers. The solemn-toned old clock 
that stood in the sitting-room of the tavern was just 
striking nine, when Reuben, with a Uttle black bottle in 
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his pocket and a suggestion of fog in his throat — his voice 
was so thick — started out from the tavern to go to his 
home across the marshes that lie between the village and 
Long Island Sound. When about half way across, and 
not far from the Bell house — a tumble-down old dwelling 
that had long been deserted — great drops of rain begin- 
ning to fall gave warning of an approaching shower. 

Now the old Bell house, on account of certain manifes- 
tations supposed to be of ghostly origin, had long been 
considered a rather unpleasant place to linger in after 
dark, but just now, Reuben, somewhat befogged with 
drinking, and with a soul above spirits and goblins, pre- 
ferred the risk of meeting with ghostly companions to 
the certainty of getting wet, if he kept on, and so entered 
the house. Advancing along, he saw, by the uncertain 
light, that he was in a small room in which a pile of sea- 
weed had been heaped up. So dropping down there he 
waited for the shower to pass by. It was soon over, and 
through the broken panel of the door of the room in 
which he was lying, he could see that the moon had 
struggled through the clouds and was shining in at a side 
window of a room beyond. He had grown so drowsy, 
however, and had found his resting place so comfortable 
that he did not feel like moving, but remained there a 
long while, and watched, with half-shut eyes, the moon- 
light streaming across the floor. Finally the moon went 
down, and as its light slowly crept up the walls, the dark- 
ness that had been lurking in the corners came out and 
followed it. The wind had been very light while there 
had been a moon, but now it seemed to freshen. At first 
it came with only a sighing and melancholy whistling in 
the chimney, knocking down a few bits of loosened mor- 
tar and sending them rattlina at his feet; soon it grew 
stronger, sweeping around the rickety old house, rushing 
in at broken windows and wide-swinging doors, and lash- 
ing the low, slanting roof with the branches of an apple 
tree standing near by, as if, exulting in its own strength, 
it defied the spirits that dwelt within, and challenged 
them to come forth and contend upon the open plain. 
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Sitting there so long, and irritated by these constantly 
recurring sounds, Reuben crouched up in the comer and 
closed his eyes. 

Hardly had he closed them, however, before he became 
aware that he was not alone in the house. Opening them 
again, and looking through the broken door into the next 
room, he beheld a sight that caused him to shrink still 
nearer to the wall in his fright. Seated around a table, 
he saw a group of men engaged in drinking. Black- 
browed and tanned they were, with slouching hats and 
odd dress, plainly denoting to Reuben White that they 
were the much-feared pirates. All his drowsiness left 
him now, his only thought was of getting away. But as 
he crept along toward the door leading out of the house, 
his knee, resting upon a loosened board, caused it to creak, 
and in an instant the men were all around him. While 
they were staring at him, one of their number, who 
seemed to be the leader, came forward, and lifting him 
up, placed him at the table. After this they all took 
■ their seats and went on with their drinking without far- 
ther notice of him. One curious thing Reuben noticed 
about them, as he sat there wondering at their great 
drinking powers, was that around the necks of a great 
part of them he could see the shadow ol a rope, leading 
him to suppose that in the lower world from which they 
had journeyed, they still continued to undergo the same 
punishment that had so hastily removed them from this. 
But as the time went by, and he became used to his sur- 
roundings, finding that they meant to do him no harm, 
and captivated by the savory smell of punch that floated 
up from the great bowl placed before him, he ventured to 
taste of il. After that he felt completely at ease, sang 
his songs and told his stories with the rest. Growing 
confidential, he told them the report of the buried gold ; 
and even dared to ask for information of the exact hiding- 
place. The spirits of the pirates were certainly in a 
genial humor, for hardly had he asked it, before the light 
in the room grew dim, and on the opposite wall, he saw, 
growing clearer and clearer each succeeding moment, the 
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shadowy outline of a coast. Soon he recognized the high 
sand cliffs and the narrow shore of the Drowned Meadow 
beach, with here and there a great hollow running up 
between the hills and losing itself in the woods bejond. 
Now, too, he saw that a boat had come ashore, and that a 
party of men had landed. Soon he could see them bear- 
ing a chest up the beach, and, as they passed slowly up 
one of the hollows, he recognized the faces of some of 
his drinking companions at the table. So through the 
various windings that they made up through the hollow 
into the wood, Reuben's eyes closely followed and marked 
well every turning that they made, until the chest was 
buried, and the pirates returned to their boat, . As the 
hiding place was thus told, the picture passed away, the 
pirates passed away, and the room seemed full of moving 
shadows. Then, as overcome by the night's excitement 
he felt his senses leaving him and his body falling, a cry 
seemed to go over his head, but whether it was only the 
wind wailing through the house, or the derisive shouts of 
spirits, he never knew, for he fell and all consciousness 
left him. 

The sun was shining in at the window next morning 
when he awoke. Rubbing his eyes and looking around, 
he tried to recall the events of the night before. As the 
circumstances gradually came back to him, he remem- 
bered how he had been shown the hiding-place of the 
pirate's gold, and without further thought, half sick and 
tired as he was, set out for Money Hollow. Hours after, 
he was found, with a hopeless look on his face, wandering 
aimlessly about near the beach. Then he told his story. 
Not all, however, for that part which he had seen on the 
wall, and which would have directed him to the spot he 
wished to find, he had forgotten. This had slipped away 
from him in the troubled sleep that had followed his 
fright and forgetfuiness on the preceding night. Nor was 
he ever afterward able to recall it, and, although he lived 
several years and drank many another glass of punch at 
the Pine Tree Tavern, he never quite recovered from the 
fright he received on that memorable night. 
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This strange event caused great excitement among the 
people of the surrounding country, who were never tired 
of hearing Reuben relate his story, and always looked 
upon him with a great amount of reverence, as a man 
who had been admitted to the companionship of the 
spirits of Captain Kidd and his crew. As Reuben was 
equally pleased in telling how near he came to being a 
wealthy man, it is probable that the frequenters of the 
tavern never lacked for amusement as long as Reuben 
lived, nor is it to be believed that the story lost anything 
by its many recitals. Envious, fault-finding persons were 
not wanting, who laughed at the story and declared that 
Reuben had dreamed it after a drinking bout, and had 
lost his wits while sleeping in a damp, tumble-down old 
house — a risky thing for an old man to do at any time, 
especially in the dead of winter. Such people, however, 
were quickly frowned down. 

But this all happened a long time ago, and he has been 
dead and the old house has been pulled down, now, many 
years. The restless spirits of the pirates have probably 
chosen other places for meeting, for the good people of 
Drowned Meadow have long since ceased to be troubled 
by them. The story is fast being forgotten, but the fact 
of the buried gold is still implicitly believed in. Where 
it is buried, however, no one can say. T. 



HENRY JAMES, Jr. 

ENGLISH Fiction may be roughly divided into two 
great classes or schools ; the dramatic and the psy- 
chological. In the dramatic school the aim and purpose 
of the novelist is to make the plot pre-eminent and the 
characters subordinate. The personages are exhibited 
only as actors who play a part, with whom we are ac- 
quainted only as they assist in hastening on the culmina- 
tion of the plot, as spindles about which the thread of the 
36 
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story is wound. In what we have chosen to call the psy- 
chological school the action is reversed ; the aim of the 
novelist is here to study character, not to tell a story. 
The plot is made subordinate, the finished artist in this 
school rarely cares to make the plot particularly entertain- 
ing: the figures on the canvass are painted with so much 
truth to the life, that the picture charms, though the sub- 
ject be only a scene in a quiet country village. This 
school of fiction may not possess so immediate a popular- 
ity as the dramatic, but its reputation is not so evanescent. 
It is of this class that Thackeray and George Eliot are the 
leading masters, while Wilkie CoUins perhaps best illus- 
trates the faults and excellencies of the other. In Amer- 
ica most of our novelists have written in the dramatic 
school. The sketches and stories which make up the 
greater portion of our fiction now published, even those 
written by so good writers as Irving and Poe have derived 
their main force from the narration of the story, or at 
most from the incidentals — as in Cooper from the descrip- 
tion of unknown scenery and races, rather than from a 
dissection of character, passion or motive. To this clas- 
sification one may pertinently object the novels of such 
a writer as Mrs. Stowe, but they may be fairly classed 
along with Cooper's as arousing interest from the fact that 
they picture persons and scenes hitherto unknown, or that, 
like Dickens, the author's aim is to arouse public attention 
to some crying evil, or to point a moral. The first and 
greatest American novelist who has made it the purpose 
of his works to study character, is Hawthorne. 

The readers of fiction at the present day are of so cath- 
olic a spirit as to accord to both classes of novels their 
just due ; only demanding that the work shall be well 
done. On the other hand the reading public is not so 
much pleased with extravagant sensationalism nor with 
historical novels of no beauty of description. The un- 
mixed plot, and an unrelieved inquisition of the human 
soul faii to arouse public interest and admiration. There 
must be, to a certain extent, a union of the two schools to 
please all ; enough incidental to relieve the study of life, 
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not so much ornamentation as to hide the idea. The 
pure Greek and the most elaborate arabesque have alike 
no great pwpularity. The works of William Black, of 
Hardy and of the younger writers of English fiction, con- 
tain many of the excellencies of both schools ; so, too, do 
those of Mr. James. 

From Mr. James' pen we have as yet in the way of fic- 
tion only two volumes ; one containing a number of charm- 
ing sketches, the other a novel, " Roderick Hudson." Of 
the author himself we know very little. His father was 
quite an eminent spiritualist; the author himself is, if we 
are rightly informed, a graduate of a New England col- 
lege, has lived and traveled much abroad and is a critic of 
some eminence, and more promise, of art and the drama. 
Most of this we could readily have conjectured from his 
writings. He is not a writer of American novels ; he uses 
American characteristics only so far as he has viewed 
them when transferred to a European soil, and, while we 
could not imagine the author as being aught else than an 
American, we should surmise just as quickly that he was 
an American of long foreign residence and experience. 
In not one of the six stories beginning with the Passionate 
Pilgrim, is the scene laid in this country, and though 
Roderick Hudson is introduced to us as the resident of a 
Massachusetts town, yet the author lingers there reluc- 
tantly, and after two chapters transfers the scene to Rome, 
with evident pleasure at the change. 

But it is more the accident of better acquaintance with 
the American character surrounded by European influ- 
ences than any lack of observation of the article pure and 
unadulterated in its native home that leads Mr. James to 
this course. No outline is better drawn in " Roderick 
Hudson " than that of Mr. Barnaby Striker, a country 
lawyer, and no piece of humor could be more true to 
life than the description of Miss Striker, " who was dressed 
as if she was going to sit for her photograph." 

Nor does Mr. James content himself with ordinary 
heroes and heroines ; you are introduced to very few peo- 
ple who " remind you of some one you have known." 
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The dramatis persons of the " Passionate Pilgrim " are 
three in number, and are all weird and fanciful, and even 
a fourth, a minor character, is sui generis. Madame de 
Mauves is one of the most charming of all his creations; 
yet Madame de Mauves is not to be often met with, while 
Roderick Hudson is by no means a man of the ordinary 
clay. True artist that he is, Mr. James generally relieves 
the monotone and adds more of reality to his work by in- 
troducing one or two quite ordinary and unexceptional 
characters. There is one element in this author's work 
which we cannot too strongly praise, and from which his 
admirers must derive great hope and anticipate much — 
constant improvement. His tendency is, as I have pointed 
out, to portray odd and eccentric characters, to analyze 
curious actions. This disposition tends to make his books 
fresh and original, but at the same time, carried to an ex- 
cess, leads to mannerism and improbable sensationalism. 

But in his last work, Mr. James draws his pictures with 
more detail and we obtain a far better conception of 
Christian light in Roderick Hudson, after making all due 
allowances for the comparatively greater length of the 
story than we do of Miss Serle in the " Passionate Pil- 
grim." The style, too, improves; and, while at times we 
are reasonably provoked by a wanton carelessness in 
words and grammatical construction, we are quite as fre- 
quently called upon to admire 'his descriptive power. 
The description of the dead body of Roderick Hudson is 
poetical in its beauty : " The eyes were dead, but in a 
short time, when Rowland had closed them, the whole 
face seemed to awake. The rain had washed away all 
blood ; it was as if Violence, having done ker work, had 
stolen away in shame. Roderick's face might have shamed 
her ; it looked admirably handsome." 

In appreciation of the humorous, Mr. James is fully as 
admirable; as witness Mr. Leavenworth and Madame 
Blumenthal ; while what description can be more pathetic 
than that of poor ruined Serle. Oddly as the characters 
may display themselves, their conversation is never stilted 
nor wearisome ; they make upon the careful reader the 
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impression Mr. James desires to convey ; Mr. Rowland 
Mallet is a gentleman and Mr. Leavenworth a parvenu 
to all. Mr. James evidently has lived much among artists 
without being himself one of their number. 

The scene of Roderick Hudson is, as we have said, laid 
at Rome, and we are introduced to a coterie of artists. 
The book throughout treats of art in a pleasant way, free 
from all technical jargon of the studios, and some of the 
thoughts and criticisms of art are exceedingly fresh and 
original. 

Mr. James chose perhaps wisely in making Rome the 
scene of his first novel. There is nothing very strange in 
this, for since the " Marble Faun " nearly all American 
story-writers have been more or less inclined to move 
their puppets on so attractive a stage. But while he only 
followed a natural impulse in locating his story abroad, 
and but tried to use weapons with which he was most 
familiar in his delineations of American character, yet we 
do not think that he has by any means thus far, touched 
high-water mark. 

We admire Mr. James more for the promise of what he 
may do, than for what he has already done. We catch in 
*■ Roderick Hudson " many glimpses of his great power ; 
we find traces of a reserved force which he only now and 
then allows to display itself. We think that he bids fair 
to escape the danger which, in his earlier pieces, seemed 
to threaten him, of allowing mannerism and mysticism 
both in thought and style, to lead him astray. He always 
manifests a constant improvement in his writings to such 
an extent that we almost fancy we could arrange the 
sketches and chapters in chronological order, so that we 
look forward to Mr. James' future work in fiction with 
great interest. Henry James, Jr., may be justly said to 
give more promise as a writer of fiction than any author 
of his age in the United States. 
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THE STUDENT LIFE AT YALE. 

IT is no longer permissible, in the present stage of col- 
lege maturity, to encumber the pages of the Lit, with 
remarks on college life, unless they are accompanied with 
a humble and an apologetic preface. The Freshman, re- 
joicing in the perfect novelty of all his new surroundings, 
and the Senior, filled with the customary dignified sorrow 
at thought of the end, entrust occasional gems of philoso- 
phy on this subject to the pages of voluminous letters. 
But if the Lit. has served its purpose of " rescuing from 
utter waste the many thoughts and musings of a student's 
leisure hours," as its founders metrically put it, no small 
share of the thought of Yale students has been directed 
toward the topic of college life. The pages of this peri- 
odical have been enlivened by anecdote and reminiscence, 
solemnized by able didactic treatises, made dramatic by 
the genius of the novel and romance, and last, but great- 
est, rendered ineffably deep and of loftiest morality by 
the school of college philosophy. These philosophers, 
with a love for abstraction that will not permit them to 
form their conclusions from the consideration of any one 
object, generalize from the whole range of American col- 
leges, and institute deep researches into the nature of the 
student in general. It is in contemplating such men that 
we sometimes feel the incompleteness of the Litany. 
They ruin a topic that is surely worthy of better things. 
Yale has the reputation of inspiring in her graduates a 
warmth of affection, a sublimity of conceit, as they say 
without, that is not equalled elsewhere. The reason, 
which is patent enough, is that she is as far removed as 
possible from any general notion of a university, but is 
full of characteristics that are special to her. If it is true, 
as the clear-sighted undergraduate afhrms, that the ten- 
dency here is to repress all independence of thought and 
action, it must be admitted that the genius of Yale has 
taken to itself all the vast amount of individuality thus 
obliterated, and that while the parts may have beer, clean 
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polished of ail angularities, the whole has gained a wealth 
of picturesque ruggedness. It is undoubtedly true that 
no other college in our land has the same variety of expe- 
rience or such a round of novelty as has Yale, even as 
none other can as yet present such a miscellaneous assem- 
blage from all parts of the country. Life never moves 
sluggishly here. It even adds a small modicum of interest 
that Yale students have unrivalled capacity for keeping 
in hot water, — with the 01 tSw if possible, if not, they will 
have a civil war. If the town had not unfortunately 
increased its numbers out of all proportion, the once tra- 
ditional enmity between town and gown might continue 
to this day. The matter of " memorabilia " is one proof 
of the many-sidedness of Yale life. Never discourage 
the ardent raker-in of memorabilia. He is a man into 
whose soul has entered an appreciation, over-intense 
though it be, of the great attraction of Yale. Where 
else can he find such a harvest as here awaits the sickle ? 
What other place has so many things to commemorate, 
and what one so zealous to commemorate them ? 

Altogether inexcusable, then, is that student at Yale 
who leaves the special consideration of his own college 
and strives for the barren honor of a more general view. 
Let us render due praise to those who are willing to write 
of those smaller details of our every day living here, and 
who do it in a practical spirit; the Lit., not always 
heavy, has afforded instances of such. 

It is worth while to consider the possibility of recording 
the kind of life that Yale students follow. There has 
been at least one elaborate attempt made in this direction, 
and in so far the social life has received better attention 
than the external history of the college. The publication, 
in a recent issue of a popular magazine, of an article 
almost exclusively devoted to a review of the growth of 
our university, shows well enough that, from an external 
point of view, it has had a large amount of interesting 
experience. But, though there is reason to expect that 
the want will not long remain unsupplied, Yale has as yet 
no recorded history. The struggles of Yale in its baby- 
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hood, and the oddities of its childhood, if indeed that 
childhood be yet ended, are but imperfectly known; we 
do know that it struggled heroically against insufficient 
food and scanty clothing, to use a nursery metaphor, and 
that is nearly all. The new chapel windows are records 
to us of prehistoric times, when strange Presidents filled 
the land. It is surely not absurd to say that a record of 
interior life at Yale would have an interest in some degree 
comparable to the interest which a general history would 
have. Those caricatures of students that adorn the fence 
in the picture in the last Scribner, have, as students, a 
claim to be remembered, as well as the President and 
Fellows. If these old walls and venerable buildings 
could take to themselves the tongues that the romantic 
have often wished them to have, it is of the student Hfe 
that they would discourse. 

Some five years ago, an alumnus of wide experience as 
an undergraduate, published a book that by a well-written 
gathering of statistics gave a vivid picture of interior 
life at Yale. It is written with the freshness of a man 
who is not yet cold to the feelings of a student, and the 
author is fitted by nature for his statistician's work. Con- 
sidering the place which the work has assumed, it pro- 
voked little criticism or notice in the public prints. Here 
at Yale there were advertising notices of it in the Courant. 
and a review of it in the Lit. by one who had noticed a 
partisan spirit, as he thought, in some portions. This 
book. Four Years at Yale, at once, though silently, took a 
peculiar place at the college of which it speaks, and many 
a student since then has learned from it all that he knows 
of Yale's general history and of many an institution, both 
Hving and defunct. It is, in numerous matters, an ac- 
knowledged authority. Large portions of it, notably the 
chapter on boating, must always have a permanent value. 
So great is the statistical worth of this book, that this 
worth has entirely subordinated to itself the pleasure that 
we derive from the work considered as a literary effort ; 
and one almost looks for revised editions from time to 
time, bringing it down to date. For giving a picture of 
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interior life at Yale there has been nothing like it yet pub- 
lished, and any great improvement on it, in its own pecu- 
liar line, is hardly to be looked for. But there is a fault 
in it, assuredly not arising from any bias of its author's, 
but a result of the plan pursued. It is a contemplation 
of the statistics there set down that gives a reader his 
general idea of Yale, and a statement of facts will not 
suffice to do justice. There is a whole world of life and 
activity in college that may arise from our customs, but 
which can hardly be imagined from a description of those 
customs. The deep-pervading influence, always present, 
of the feeling that an education is the true end of college 
life, can not be set forth by a statement of the curriculum, 
nor by such a view of the " Student Life " as it is possible 
for this book to give. There are a score of college vices 
and of college virtues which form no tangible institutions 
to be set down in black and white, and, in special, all 
religious activity must be left in great part unnoticed. 
Probably many that have passed through the four years, 
have found Four Years at Yale too nearly a fleshless skele- 
ton to be all that is desirable. Once more, while no pic- 
ture can expect to be for a long time true to the present, 
the mutability of college customs is specially quick to 
destroy a likeness presented by this method. The statis- 
tics of '74, in the introduction, tell of notable changes 
that have occurred in Yale manners since the time of 
Four Years at Yale, and we, since '74, have witnessed new 
changes. 

When the book appears that shall give a picture of a 
Yale student's life, it will contain a personal element. 
Perhaps the book will be that story of college life that is 
to do for us what Hughes and others have done for 
English places of learning. It may be that some one will 
tell of his own course in New Haven, as Bristed and 
Hart have related their experience of foreign universities. 
If any college in America is fit to furnish a theme for 
such a work, it is our own. 
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A SECRET. 

Along (be linden shaded walk. 
When summer winds were blowing. 

And chattering broolcs, 

Through lea^ nooks. 
With merty whirl were aowing, 

The flickering sunbeams bent lo kiss 
One face with fond caresses, 

And vainly tried 

Their Itick to hide 
By dancing o'er het tresses. 

Then, slyly peering o'er her brow, 
Each one, with others alter, 
Played hide and seek 

From cheek to cheek, 
And shook their sides with laughter. 

The briar rose caught in eager haste 
The robe its branches brushing ; 

Its nodding head. 

In bashful dread. 
Betrayed its love by blushicig. 

Sbe plucked a rosebud from the stem. 

Its fondness gently chiding. 
But little thought she that my heart 

Was in the rosebud hiding. 



PLAGIARISM IN COLLEGE WRITING. 

"POR nearly forty years I have lived principally by 
r robbery and theft." This was the confession of 
Van Lennep, an eminent Dutch author, before a conven- 
tion of publishers and writers. In the opinion of the 
college world, it is undoubtedly a confession which might 
well be adopted by the majority of college writers es- 
pecially of Lit. writers. Not that the college world is 
ever guilty of reading the Lit. with sufficient care or 
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thoroughness to entitle its judgment to any consideration. 
But, as certain men who are regarded by themselves and 
their friends as shining stars in our literary hrmament, 
have given this as their dictum in the matter, the college 
world looks upon the question as settled forever. Bold 
and venturesome is he who dares to dissent from this 
decision. Yet perhaps a little consideration will show 
that there is some slight " method in his madness." 

It is often forgotten, that, as the college life fosters an 
intimacy with books, most of the thoughts of college 
writers must be drawn directly from books. But does 
this necessarily imply plagiarism? If so, then Rousseau 
was a plagiarist, despite his genius ; for Lowell tells us 
that " his power lay in his very ability to manipulate the 
thoughts of others, to so put things as to arrest attention 
^ and excite thought." If so, then genius itself is essential 
to originality : for this originality is never found apart 
from genius. But we believe that there is a genuine 
originality of another kind, which every one may aspire 
to possess. It has been defined by a recent writer as 
" the assimilating the thoughts of others and not allowing 
these thoughts to assimilate our own." Tried by this 
standard, we believe that college writing will not be 
found wanting. But, perhaps, the distinction is not so 
perfectly plain but that an illustration may make it plainer. 
In the 3d Book of the De Rerum Natura can be found 
the following lines : — 

Optima ncc du 

Praeiipere • • • » 

In the Elegy also occurs this passage, which reads 
almost like a translation of the above: 

" For them no more ihe blatlng hearlh shall barn, 
Not busy house-nife pty her evening care. 
No children ruD to lisp iheir sire's return, 
Nor climb his knees the envied kiss to share." 

Now, if we knew that Gray had just finished reading 
the passage in Lucretius in which those lines occur, be 
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fore penning his own immortal poem, we should have a 
very marked instance of the thoughts of one man assimi- 
lating those of another. 

Who would dare to assail Thackeray as a plagiarist? 
and yet there is in him but little of the highest kind of 
originality. His thoughts are many of them common- 
place thoughts, many of them thoughts which can be 
directly traced to other authors. Yet they always are 
dressed in a new garb before they are allowed to appear 
in his own pages. And he indeed furnishes a very good 
example of an author who assimilates the thoughts of 
others. As an instance of this we would cite his reflec- 
tions upon the succession of Harry Foker to the paternal 
brewery : 

" Yes, so wags the world. The stone closes over Harry 
the Fourth, and Harry the Fifth reigns in his stead. The 
old ministers at the brewery come and kneel before him 
with their books. The draymen, his subjects, fling up 
their red caps and shout for him. What a grave deference 
and sympathy the bankers and lawyers show." 

Now, in all this we have only the common-place thought 
that we are but the tenants of the property which we 
claim to own, and that at our death the consideration 
which we enjoyed passes over to the tenant who succeeds 
us. This same thought is to be found in Horace, and 
may have suggested to Thackeray this identical passage. 
Thus Ofella says : 

" Nam praprJK telluris herunl natura ncque ilium 
Nee me nee quemquam slatuil ; * * * 
Nunc ager Umbreni sub nomioe. nuper Ofellae 
Dicius, eril nulli proprius, sed cedei in usum 
Nunc mihi nunc alii." 

Now, though the underlying thought in both of these 
quotations is the same, and though the one in Horace 
might easily have suggested the one in Thackeray, yet 
even had that been the case, there could have been 
brought no charge of plagiarism against Thackeray. This 
is because the thought itself appears in such a new dress. 
In Horace it is the reflection of a man who is now tilling 
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the land which he once called his own. In Thackeray it 
is the reflection of an observer who witnesses the succes- 
sion of a young heir to his estate. And the two thus 
look so very different that one cannot, at first, detect the 
similarity. 

It has already been hinted that the higher originality is 
the property of genius alone. Genius, however, imparts 
to us of its own, when we allow it the opportunity. The 
new thoughts, which it implants in our minds, develop 
into a thousand other thoughts, the seeds of a new intel- 
lectual life. College life is a machine which trims off all 
unlikenesses, and turns out one man just for all the world 
like another. With its continual repetition of other 
men's conclusions it tends to repress originality of 
thought. The study of suggestive authors is a powerful 
counter irritant. It not only furnishes new food for 
thought, it awakens into life the dormant faculties of 
thought themselves. 



THE MARLBOROUGH LETTERS.* 

IT is not probable that the publication of these letters, 
now " for the first time complete," will be greeted 
with much enthusiasm. A generation that is daily feasted 
with the story of fraud and corruption fresh from the 
doing, are not likely to be satisfied with driblets of gossip 
gleaned from the court of a past century. The revelation 
of occurrences that have transpired in the last twenty 
years, must be startling, indeed, to attract the general 
notice of times so occupied as our own. Such an asser- 
tion may seem questionable when we remember the com- 
motion created, a short time since, by the appearance of 
the "Greviile Memoirs," — a publication neither remarkable 
for the importance of the information which it contained, 

* LetUTS of Sarab, Duchess of Marlborough, non first published from ihe 
original MSS. at Madresfield Court ; John Murray, London, 1875. 
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nor the trustworthiness of the sources from which the 
materials were derived. But what it lacked in troth 
or freshness it fully atoned for, in the subject matter. 
It had to do, not altogether indirectly, with the sover- 
eign, and many of the prominent nobility of one of the 
oldest European aristocracies. It was more explicit, too, 
than Burke's book of the Peerage. It told something more 
than people's ages. Indeed, it ventured to discuss gen- 
ealogies considered as settled long before. But the bad 
spelling, and abusive epithets of an eccentric old woman 
are not likely to prove stimulating food for perusal — 
especially since the parties against which the latter were 
vented, have, like the writer herself, lain near a century and 
a half in their graves. The letters themselves come to us 
much like a jar of neglected sweetmeats — no doubt pleas- 
ant morsels in their day, but from which, by lapse of time, 
the flavor has long since departed. And yet they are the 
only permanent traces which are left us of a woman who 
once played no unimportant part in European politics, 
and in many instances, are of themselves quite as admira- 
ble for clearness and precision as some of the more noted 
epistles of history. They will, perhaps, contribute little 
new information of the times in which they were written. 
Yet they are not, as might be supposed, a simple com- 
pilation of letters and papers long since given to the 
world in miscellaneous publications. On the contrary, 
no small number see the light now for the first time ; 
while many others which have been garbled from me- 
moirs of Archdeacon Coxe, and Sir John Dalrymple, 
appear in quite a different light, when restored to their 
original form and connection. They have, moreover, the 
merit of giving the opinions of the writer, clothed in her 
own lively style and expression, which the dignity of 
classical narrative would of necessity preclude. Nor is 
this latter consideration to be lightly passed over. The 
knowledge of facts, and the name of the parties concerned 
in them, are.of themselves, inadequate to a proper concep- 
tion of the period into which they enter. It is necessary 
to set over against the mass of circumstances, the pecu- 
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liarities of individual character, to distinguish the motives 
that would be likely to prompt, and the influences that 
would be apt to stimulate. In short, each one, to a certain 
extent, must tell his own story. To accomplish this, is 
eminently the mission of memoirs and letters. They are 
the modern contributions to historical study. To their 
influence may be attributed the difference which exists 
between the delicately shaded character portraits of mod- 
ern narratives, and the unsatisfactory sketches of ancient 
history, however perfect in form and connection. And if 
the publication of these letters will tend to bring into 
stronger relief the faded outlines of a most remarkable 
character of a remarkable reign, they will have performed 
no slight service, both to the present reader, and the 
student of history for all time to come. 

One peculiarity about the position of the Duchess of 
Marlborogh, must always be of more than ordinary in- 
terest, in the critical investigation of historical character. 
She was the first, and perhaps the only female favorite 
that ever attained any formidable ascendancy in the Eng- 
lish government. We mention her, of course, in a different 
category from Louise de Querouailie and the Duchess of 
Cleaveland, or the various members of the harem by which 
the first two Georges were surrounded. Between them 
and the haughty Sarah, it is scarce necessary to draw the 
line ot distinction. She held her place by an entirely 
different tenure. She was, in fact, a continuation, in the 
female line, of the Carrs, and the Villiers, of the first two 
English Stuarts. This variation of the species, although 
scarcely known in England, was not uncommon across 
the channel. It was numerous in Spain, and flourished 
in France despite of the Salique law. And it is some- 
what remarkable that at the ascension of Anne, no small 
part of Europe was under the reign of women. The 
Duchess was undoubtedly the most influential person in 
England, des Ursini ruled in Spain, and Maintenon was 
supreme in France. It may seem scarcely fitting to 
range a Jennings of Hertfordshire with a princess of Tre- 
mouille or the descendant of Agrippa D'Aubign*. But 
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notwithstanding the desparity of birth, the English woman 
does not compare unfavorably with either of the other 
two. Of Ursini who was little more than the creature of 
the French court, she is decidedly the superior. But in 
order to compare her claims to historical consideration 
with those of the crafty widow of Scarron, a much closer 
analysis becomes necessary. It is of the first importance 
to recognize the difference in the circumstances by which 
they were surrounded. The Duchess, unlike Madame, 
had lain the foundation of her career in early youth. 
Way back in the modest court of Anne Hyde there was 
forming a friendship which was one day to have a mean- 
ing for all of Europe, The two daughters of James II, 
despite all that has been said to the contrary, were true 
Stuarts, — debarring the mental accomplishments and grace 
of breeding, which neither of them, even to a moderate 
degree, ever attained. And to a Stuart a fevorite seems 
as inevitable as the confidante in a French tragedy. Anne 
herself would have as soon thought to send away her 
women of the bed-chamber as to dispense with the heredi- 
tary appendage. It was, perhaps, strange that she should 
have found this in the young Sarah, But the independence 
and originality which the latter manifested, even thus early 
in her life, was quite sufficient to absorb, and hold in com- 
bination all the interest which the sluggish mind of Anne 
was master of. And upon this strange, though not un- 
necessarily precarious footing, was formed one of the most 
remarkable connections of history ; a friendship which 
lasted through all the court vicissitudes of forty years, and 
was only severed by the disturbing factions of church and 
party, and the utmost provocation on the part of the 
Duchess herself. With even a moderate degree of pru- 
dence, her power, thus founded in affection and esteem, 
might have continued almost absolute to the last day of the 
Queen's life. For, in the mind of Anne, association had un- 
disputed sway ; and we feel safe in saying that she enjoyed 
a power of prerogative that no other monarch of England 
has possessed since the revolution. Her modest address, 
gcssipirig habits, and, more than all, her bigoted zeal for 
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Protestantism, and the Anglican establishment, endeared 
her to all ranks of her subjects— to say nothing of her do- 
mestic felicity, an element which has not a little to do 
with the popularity of a great queen now living. We 
have always felt that the best epitome, as well as the most 
comprehensive history of her reign was comprehended in 
the famous epigram of Pope. Certainly the " three king- 
doms" did pay right royal homage. The Queen did take 
"counsel," but was always more willing to hsten to the 
requests of dear Mrs. Freeman or Lady Masham, over her 
" tea," than the wisest speeches of her ministers in the 
cabinet. Far different from this was the lot of Maintenon, 
in retaining her influence in the council of the capricious 
and distrustful Louis. Unlike the Duchess, her power was 
strengthened by no associations of the past. The past, if 
it had any weight at all, was to her disadvantage. Her 
ascendancy, unless it can be supposed to have rested in the . 
passion of a blasi libertine on the wrong side of fifty, was 
completely dependent upon the untiring exertion of mind 
and body, during every hour of the day. She could never 
feel that the ground was firm under her feet. The faux pas 
of any moment might be fatal. In order to be exalted, it 
was necessary to be on an equality with the lowest in the 
court. In order to rule, it was necessary to sink to abject 
servitude. Nay, it was even necessary to subordinate 
ambition itself, and forego the gratifications of pride. 

But it is more interesting to note the peculiarities in 
character in these two women than any mere chance of 
surrounding. In everything Madame proceeded with 
tact and concession. She never ventured an assertion. 
She never openly defended a preference. She sounded 
every measure with extreme caution. She bore the in- 
dignity of her position without a murmur, and daily 
greeted her worst enemies with affability. Nothing could 
be in greater contrast than the conduct of the Duchess of 
Marlborough. She was as destitute of tact, as of all power 
of dissimulation and self-control. She could not brook 
the presence of Harley, or Masham for a single hour. She 
contested the precedence with the Taibots, and the How- 
38 
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ards. She held the Queen's gloves, and handed her fan, 
with the air of a superior being. She would have pre- 
ceded Anne into her own carriage, and assumed the crown 
and robes in the presence of the assembled court. Without 
doubt, her arrogance was, in a measure, stimulated by the 
fancied security of her position. The supposition scarcely 
detracts from her reputation for cunning, and foresight. 
For it was not until the servitude became intolerable, 
that the court beheld the droll spectacle of the Queen 
creeping out from the clutches of her favorite, cautiously 
as a' felon escaping from Cheapside. But, despite the 
imprudence of the Duchess, there is no doubt but that 
she was the superior in native vigor and energy ; perhaps 
in abihty, and intellectual keenness. There were times 
when she rose to a height of enthusiasm of which Madame's 
colder disposition could form no conception. It some- 
times led her to acts of disinterestedness, and self-denial. 
But the reaction was all the more sudden and violent. 
Although Madame's emotional nature was of a lower 
grade, it was infinitely better balanced. There is no ques- 
tion but that she lacked enthusiasm. But she had that 
which goes further, and usually lasts longer — a stubborn 
courage and an indomitable will. And while she did not 
have in her the stuff that martyrs are made of, she would 
not have gone out of her way to escape the fire. She 
doubtless would not have sung pslams, nor helped to 
gather the faggots. But she would have burned with an 
intense satisfaction. If her character was inferior in that 
depth which the Duchess of Marlborough's was possessed, 
it was gifted with a much wider range of susceptibilities. 
To the latter, all without the precinct of the court, was a 
barren country. When power and favor were gone, all 
was lost. Madame's vision, on the contrary, broadened 
out beyond the sight of mere temporal goods. She was 
fortified with all the consolations of philosophy. Her 
Maximes display a perception of moral relations not un- 
worthy of a contemporary much more widely celebrated, 
and her letters and journal are scarcely less interesting, in 
their way, than the pictures of St. Simon, She was, more- 
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over, eminently Christian, She walked under the full 
panoply of the Church ; and, though she did not, perhaps, 
" soar into the highest heaven," her strict education for 
many years, in the articles of the Catholic faith, had im- 
parted to her mind an elevation of sentiment which it 
would have been impossible for her unimaginative dispo- 
sition to have reached, by a different road. Perhaps she 
never fancied herself the bride of heaven. Scarron and 
U grand Monarque were sufficient to stay the soarings of 
an imagination much better fledged. But she was cer- 
tainly the daughter of the Church. She appealed from the 
judgments of courtiers, to the favor of Popes and Bishops, 
and the whole host of saints and martyrs, and set before 
her eyes pictures of Paradise and Purgatory from her own 
drawing. Even were we tempted to question the sin- 
cerity of her motives, we would be compelled to admire 
the wonderful self-possession that extends to the smallest 
action of a long life. There is a queenly grace in her 
quiet carriage, in that pompous court. Clad in almost the 
plainness of a common Sister of Merci, retaining little of 
the beauty and vivacity of youth, her very position a 
mystery, she was an anomaly in the court where her 
power was supreme. But, whether moving among the 
throng of Versailles, or yielding precedence to the lowest 
courtier in the assembly of the exiled monarch at St. Ger- 
mains, she was always the same unaffected old woman, 
and gave her opinion in the council chamber, upon ques- 
tions of state, with the calmness with which she bright- 
ened the face of a saint, or adorned the tongue of a 
griffin, in the tapestry which she held in her hand. When 
we read her journal, it scarce seems possible that any one 
should have borne, even for a short time, the continued 
strain of such a life. And yet for thirty years she stood 
erect under the burden, and that, too, at a time when 
the infirmities of age begin to tell upon even a vig- 
orous frame. Only once during that time did she give a 
hint of the secret which was always on her lips. It was 
before the grates of the Carmelites, when, feeling the full 
indignity of her position, she whispered the well-known 
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words, " ouvren, ma mire, toujours." And when she re- 
tires, without a murmur, to St. Cyr, the picture is com- 
plete. From there, at the advanced age of eighty-four, 
she writes to Madame de Caylus: " I rise at six, go to 
mass at seven, and sometimes assist at the exercises and 
recreations of the ladies, whom I have desired to tell me 
when they shall perceive that I am beginning to dote. It 
is honorable to reach such an old age as mine. Now it is 
a compliment to me to say, 'she still reasons well; she 
still writes with a steady hand.' * * Monsieur Dangeau 
has written me a few words in a very gallant strain. It 
has been a long time since 1 heard anything about my fine 
eyes. I think myself happy in their being good enough 
to write to you." Before such a picture as this the story 
of the Sarah of Marlborough, with all her talents and 
enthusiasm, has little interest. Her youth was spent in 
gossip and scandal, and her old age was a caricature on 
the possibilities of all she might have been. 

We had hoped to find in the letters now before us — we 
confess upon how slight foundation — some redeeming evi- 
dence against the heartless abandon which she displays in 
her "conduct." We scarcely need say that we have been 
disappointed. With the exception of a long letter from 
Harley congratulatory upon her services while groom of 
the stole, there is little that relates to this subject which 
we have not seen before. The little that does appear, is 
not to her credit. If these years of profession to the queen, 
were only the outgrowth of a selfish motive to promote 
the interests of her family and party, as both in her " vin- 
dication " and letters, she more than half confesses, they 
display a duplicity at variance with the truth and candor 
which are among her loudest declarations. If. on the 
other hand, she were sincere — and to the honor of her 
character we believe that she was — for her afterwards to 
make capital of what ought to have been among the most 
sacred associations of her life, disclose a lack of delicacy 
and feeling which is not easily to be conceived of, ^k 
instinctively feel that in her pride and resentment, she 
has painted herself blacker than she really was. And 
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such a supposition is not entirely unsupported by her 
conduct during the illness of the Prince of Denmark. 
Despite of former coldness, she flew instantly to the 
queen's assistance. She came, it is true, with reproaches 
in her mouth, but still with a heart full of kindly sympa- 
thy. She remained until all was over. She led the wid- 
owed Queen away from the place of death, and carried 
her in her own coach to St, James. Her return for all 
this was the request to "send Mrs. Masham." That 
speech was never forgotten by the angry Duchess. 
More than thirty years later, on her death bed, she re- 
called it with undiminished bitterness. While it does 
not palliate, it explains the rancour which afterwards 
attends every mention of her former mistress. We admit 
that her treatment, in this instance, was an outrage upon 
common decency — to say nothing of friendship or esteem. 
Yet there ough^ to have been nothing humiliating in the 
remembrance that she had off^ered comfort to the friend 
of her youth, and the benefactor of her later years, in this 
last affliction of her life, even though her offers had been 
repelled with contempt. There is some dignity in a sober 
enmity, but thjre can be no reason why bitterness should 
follow, after friendship has ceased to exist. In most per- 
sons of any depth of character, there is even a certain 
sympathy which survives long after hatred, and distrust 
have superseded confidence, and esteem. But against all 
such considerations, the Duchess effectually closed her 
eyes. 

It is in some of the business letters, in the latter years 
of her life, that the clearness and sagacity of this remark- 
able woman is most evident. Her keenness of perception 
seems to have brightened with time. Though conflned 
much of her time by a severe bodily infirmity, the twenty- 
two years following the Duke's death were the most active 
of her life. Her fury seems to have known no bounds. 
Now it was vented against the court and the ministry, 
now against her friends and grand-children. Ombre and 
tea, like the friends of her youth, had long ceased to give 
her any pleasure. Her chief amusements were scandal 
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and litigation. In Sir Robert Walpole and his son, she 
found two faithful enemies. The latter has been styled 
the best hater of his time. It would scarcely have been 
possible to find a more exquisite tormentor. He united 
the petty cunning of female malice with much of the bit- 
terness of satire. The abuse of poor King William, 
which she and Anne had indulged in, over their tea at the 
Cockpit, more than fifty years before, recoiled on her head 
with doubled force ; and it is not improbable that wrath- 
ful Sarah felt more uneasiness at these thrusts of the son. 
than she ever did at all the pretended injustice of the 
father. Occasionally during these years, there was a lurid 
flash that betokened the brightness of the spirit that lived 
beneath all this cowering of pride and malice. But they 
grew less frequent. There is a little note in the form of 
a check, which for aptness of illustration of her character, 
we have sometimes felt deserved a place among her pub- 
lished letters. A member of the firm of Childs felt him- 
self oppressed by the bank, almost to his ruin. In his 
need, he applied to the old Duchess, and received a piece 
of paper upon which was written : 

Pay the bearer the sum of £100,000. 

Sarah Marlborough. 
To the Governor and Company 
of itie Bank o( England. 

Other motives than generosity might be urged as the 
cause of such a magnanimous response. But it is only 
upon a level with some of the other acts of her life. 

In the society of her three dogs, which had, in her 
estimation, virtues of which human beings are deficient, 
her organ which played seven tunes, and her unfortunate 
female attendants, she advanced beyond the age of eighty- 
four. Only a year before her death Horace Walpole 
writes: 

" Old Marlborough is dying, but who can letl ? Last year she bad lain a 
great while ill without speaking. Her physician said she must be blistered 
or she would die. She called out. 'I won't be blistered, and I wod'i die.' 
ir ihe lakes the same resolution now, I don't believe she will." 
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This was doubtless penned in malice, but certain it was 
that but a short time previous to her death, she was nego- 
tiating a new lease for Marlborough House. In her last 
illness her proud spirit never forsook her. It had proved 
the ruin of the friends and the party that she intended 
to serve. It had estranged her children, and tormented 
the husband whom she loved. And in the end it deprived 
her gray hairs of that dignity which is usually accorded 
to a survivor of a generation that has been. c. c. s. 



NOTABILIA. 



It is rumored that a letter has been written by a prom- 
inent member of the corporation to the president of the 
college, advising the establishment of a Western examin- 
ing post at Cincinnati. Such ^ step has always been 
vaguely hinted at by Eastern colleges as a means of in- 
creasing their number, but especially by Yale, which 
draws its members in such large numbers from the West. 
It certainly cannot be said that any Eastern college has a 
monopoly of Western custom, but it is equally true that 
the largest delegation of Western men is always found at 
Yale. When Harvard, then, establishes an examining 
post at Cincinnati, she enters a field, legitimately, of 
course, in which she is likely to do us considerable injury. 
Our policy in the matter appears to us self-evident ; and 
the benefits which will accrue to the college from the es- 
tablishment of the post and the injuries which we will in 
all probability suffer from its absence, demand alike that 
steps be immediately taken in accordance with the views 
of the letter which we have mentioned. Many a young 
man, although really competent, fails to come to Yale 
through fear of inability to pass the necessary examina- 
tion. A long journey to the East, and then failure, are 
not illusions sufficiently attractive to stimulate the ambi- 
tion and energies of a young man. The establishment of 
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the post would draw many welUdeserving young fellows 
to Yale's fold, and the presence in the very midst of the 
West, of Yale College itself, would turn Western atten- 
tion to a more lively consideration of Yale's merits. We 
certainly are not in favor of reducing collegiate education 
to the level of the wholesale factories of the East, who 
scour the country with irrepressible drummers, but we do 
favor a policy which will encourage a larger number of 
competent men to enter college, and at the same time de- 
tract in no way from our long established dignity as a 
venerable institution. 



Those who have entered the library of late, have, no 
doubt, noticed the last decree of the library authorities to 
ensure the charging of books when taken from the library. 
The necessity of more stringent laws which would pre- 
vent men from the willful and open violation of the most 
important rule for the safety of the library's volumes has 
been long felt, and the late action of the authorities should 
be severely enforced and receive the hearty support of 
the college community. The record under the new regimi 
now in its third year, is such as to fully warrant the new 
law. During the first year there were lost 17 volumes; 
in the second year, 150, and thus far this year, 95. These 
have not been novels, or literature of a light character, 
but chiefly religious and ethical works of great value. 
We fully realize that it is exceedingly provoking to be 
prevented from taking out but one more volume so neces- 
sary to satisfy our demands. But the difficulty is not an 
insuperable one, A return to the library upon the follow- 
ing day, when some of the books then in the person's pos- 
session shall have been read and returned, will easily secure 
the desired volume. Still simpler is it to obtain the per- 
mission of some friend, and have the cherished volume 
charged to his account. To smuggle a book in the folds 
of an ulster and rush exultingly out of the library, is 
childish, heathenish and disgraceful. 
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Through the kindness of Mr. Pratt, '^^ S. S. S., a new 
manner of coaching will, in all probability, be introduced 
in the training of the University crew. The new manner 
of coaching is to follow the crew with a steam yacht, 
which Mr. Pratt has in his possession, and in this way to 
obtain a complete view of the merits and faults of the 
crew. Its superiority in this respect over the old way of 
coaching is at once manifest. By keeping side by side 
with the crews, faults can constantly be corrected and 
improvements suggested much more readily and conven- 
iently. By the old method of coaching it was impossible 
for the coach to get a full view of the entire crew, and his 
attentions were necessarily confined at the time to one or 
two individual members. But here we have a position 
alongside of the crew and sufficiently near and elevated 
to afford a complete view of the boat. Not only the indi- 
vidual progress of each member can be noted, but more 
important, the entire harmony and general improvement 
of the eight. Such a system of coaching has long been in 
vogue among English oarsmen and has yielded the most 
satisfactory results. The English universities constantly 
use the steam yacht when practicing upon the Thames, 
and while at the universities, the tow-path affords a very 
good means of following the crews. From our English 
relatives, to whom we are indebted for so much, we are 
also, then, to borrow more; and it may confidently be 
said that there will follow a marked improvement in form 
and style, and a fresh incentive for the crew to work the 
more ambitiously. For the yacht is sufficiently large to 
accommodate quite a number of college men, who will no 
doubt avail themselves of its privileges. 



In Scribners Monthly for April appears an article on 
Yale College, written by Prof. Beers. The paper is a 
complete history of the college from its earliest troubles, 
and that embryonic state when the Freshman class num- 
bered in all one man, to its present flourishing condition 
as one of the leading universities of the land. The illus- 
39 
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trations, thirty in number, are excellently executed, and 
represent the objects and personages of interest which are 
mentioned in the article. It is an exceedingly difficult task 
to write an historically accurate and complete history of 
such an institution as Yale, and yet make it not only of 
interest to the college reader, but even the genera! cur- 
sory reader of our magazines. Yet, it may be truthfully 
said that Prof. Beers has pre-eminently succeeded in do- 
ing this very thing. In a clear and beautiful style he has 
written our history and invested it with a charm which is 
peculiarly attractive. The work is of interest and profit 
to any reader and becomes at once a valuable historical 
document. 



MEMORABILIA YALENSIA. 
The Past Month, 

As " Memorabil " months are reckoned, extends from Feb. 31 
to March 21. Ushered in by the anniversary of the birthday 
of Washington, it is almost fitly bowed out by the glorious 
celebrations of St. Patrick's day. The former of these great 
occasions was treated by the Faculty with that traditional dis- 
respect and contempt which has always so provoked the young 
American spirit of liberty. Deep complaints and murmurs 
about " violations of right," " legal holidays," etc., were heard 
on all sides, but they sunk to hushed whispers in comparisoo 
with the yells and groans which greeted the followers of the 
Irish apostle. Mud and slush were no hindrances to these in- 
spired patriots. Surely no place but New Haven could have 
afforded such obstacles or such spirit to overcome them. It 
is with great relief we turn ffom discipline, human and divine, 
to such topics as 

The Lit. Initiation Sapper, 

Which was held at the New Haven House, Tuesday evening, 
March 7. Rich viands and good wine were a-firm foundatton 
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for the rather heavy superstructure of toasts and speeches 
which followed. Halls of immense size burst upon the view 
with a. rapidity and gorgeousness only equalled by Aladdin's 
Palace. The toasts were given as follows : — 

i.-THK YALB LIT. 

Dum mens Kiau muMt, ooaun luideiqui Yaluus 
Cutabunt Sqcolis, uiuuilmlqiie Patic*. 
Raspooded to by Blheo P. Hour. 
*.— THE WEEKLY PRESS. 

Wherdo tlw beut ml ever more ud more, 

Reqwndad to bjr E. R. DiLUHOtAH. 
3.-HBHORABILIA YALENSIA. 

a gutheret and disposer of other men's staff.— If <iiVm. 
' - tobrJ. K. Harvih. 
4.-OUR CONTRIBUTORS. 

AH Giowd, who foremost shall be dannwd to hmt.—Ptft. 
Responded to bj A. C. Honou. 
S.— CHI DELTA THETA. 

Bf la own weight made ■tcadfaat and immoTaUe, 
LooUng uanqDUllty.— C»vvH- 
RcqiODded to bj J. B. Gleasoh. 
d.— VOLUME XLIl. 

A cntain poitiOD of uncertain paper.— ^rm. 
Rnpooded to by A. Gould. 
7.-BOOK NOTICSS. 

Hm RuG tabula est, nUverf us r Ipse obi Rariu.—.rfi(»afw. 
Re^Hinded to br R. B. Smith. 
■.— THE UTSRATURE OF THE LIT. 

Damnant quod non IntelUitant.— (7icn-«. 
Keeponded to by A. R. Kihball. 
g.— THE FINANCES. 

And hla best riches, Icoorance of weahh.— CMOmAA. 
Reqlonded to by W. (V. Hvdk. 
.o.~THE BOARD OF i«t;. 

EEeniltj I (^Tc them elbow room t 
Spirits like these an Urge,— CAi>-A(. 
Re^mnded to by C. F. Chapin. 

After the toasts the mystic " Chi Delta Theta " marched in a 
body to the fence and, heedless of moisture inside or out, gave 
the cheers which "ring out the old; ring in the new." Two 
more great suppers have been held. 

The Courant Supper^ 

On Wednesday evening, March 15, on which occasion the fol- 
lowing board was initiated r '77 — Joseph H. Chandler, James 
P. Davenport, Edwin B. Gager, John F. Keator, Edwin Young, 
S.S.S.; '78— Charles F. Carter, William K. James, Francis D. 
Winslow, S. S. S. '79 — Henry H. Donaldson; and 
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Tke Record Supper, 

On Monday, March 20, when the incoming board, composed 
of Albert Hoysradt, F. W. Wheaton, Webster Merrifield, W. 
S. Hine, S. S. S., '77 ; J. P- Pigott. C. P. Spencer, H. G. Par- 
kin, S. S. S., '78; H. M. Tufts, '79, were duly instructed as to 
the duties which they will soon assume. Turning from the 
feasts which occasionally enliven the dull routine of college 
editors, we come upon another mode of culture, which, for a 
broad education, seems to be as necessary as study or writing. 
Perhaps some may be found among us who will yield even 
pre-eminent importance to 

Rowing, 

In which the interest has by no means abated on account of 
either weather or withdrawal. At a meeting of the University, 
the committee to confer with Harvard read their report, which 
was accepted, together with the following "Agreement be- 
tween the Boat Clubs of Harvard and Yale Universities with 
reference to an eight-oared four-mile straight-away race:" — 

Art i.—AUmembenof the UniTcralty who in candliUteifor the decree of A.B. 
or Ph,B., who hiTC been pursuing Uieir sludia for nine months preTlaua la thi day 

r«ce! or enodidittes for the degree of LL,B., B.D„ M.D., Ph.D., oi A.M., »Bo 

been punning their studies for one tenn previous to the day of the nee, shall be eliKib)< 
to row on the UniveTSlty crew \ provided, howevei, that all tmndldates for tlie ii~ '- 
decrees above named, to wli: LL.B, B.D., M.D., Ph.D.. A.M., shaltbaveprevkiuil) 
the decree of A.B., IJ.S. or Pb.B.. from the colleae on whose crew they are to row. 

[No sraduale sbal] be con^dered candidate iut a degree unless bit name is io tb 
logue or unless he shall present, If desired, a certificate of membenhip in one of Ibe <: 
menia aliove named, siKned by the SecreUiy of the college or other proper autborl 

Aar. J.— The nice shall be ro*ed on June 30, 1B76- 

Airr. 3.— The race shall be rowed at Springfield, Mass. 



A gentleman of repuiatioa shall be chosen as Umpire. The &cl UuU he is 
college, the final 



giaduate of eitlier college shall not debar bim from serving in that capacity. EacJi college 
shsU make a nominaUon (or Ibit position, and if Ibe nomination be accepted by the other 



The Gymnastic Exhibition 

Will be given for three nights, March 27, 28, and 29. The ex- 
ercises will consist of the usual gymnastic performances, and, 
if we are correctly informed, running, leaping and boxing. 
The various institutions devoted to physical culture have all 
some share in the management, but the profits, we believe, are 
to be given to the " United Workers." 
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The Junior Speakers 

Have been announced, and, with their subjects, and the order 
of speaking, are as follows : i. A. R. Kimball, " Froude as an 
Essayist;" 2. F. B. Percy, "The Puritans and the Witches;" 
3. G. H. Thomas, "Catherine II,;" 4. E. B. Goodell, " Fox and 
Pitt in 1783-4;" s- C. W. Barnes, "Neckeri" 6. S. L. Eaton, 
"Webster and Sumner;" 7. J. P. Davenport, "Old English 
Ballad Literature;" 8. S. A. Fisk, "Queen Isabella I. of 
Spain;" 9. T. D. Goodell, "John Ruskin;" 10. C. F. Chapin, 
"Mazarin." The Honors in other classes announced at this 
time are ; Senior Astronomical Prizes — rst prize, Arthur Twining 
Hadley; 2d prize, John Kendrick. For Excellence in English 
Composition in the Sophomore class — ist prize, F, A. Beckwith, E. 
H. Seeley, W. H. Taft, E. H. Whitney; 2d prize. E. H. Flagg, 
J. G. Jennings, G. B. Edwards, C. H. Kelsey; 3d prize, J. P. 
Clarke, H. C. Coe, E. P. Hickox, Louis Hood. 

The President's Reception 

Was held on Monday evening, March 13, and was the third 
and last of those given to the class of 'Seventy-Six. The at- 
tendance was not so large as at the first two, and perhaps on 
this account was the more enjoyable. The ushers were Messrs. 
Bartlett, Blaine and LeBourgeois, from the Academic depart- 
ment, and Mr. Vanderbilt, from the Scientific School. 

The Debating Societies 

Have been very steadily at work, and have shown a most com- 
mendable perseverance. The match debate between the two 
Sophomore societies took place on Friday, March 10. The 
question was: Resolved, "That the political theories of Jef- 
erson are better adapted for the United States than those 
of Hamilton." Massrs. Dawes and Hyde, '76, were the 
judges, and tutor Houghton, the referee. On the side of 
Oi ^ikoXoyot were Messrs. Chandler, Moody and Starr, 
and for H' BovXrj, Messrs. Knott, Palmer and Pigotl. The 
debate was decided in favor of the Oi ^ikoXoyot. The Sen- 
ior Debating Society has held the following debates: "Is 
any profession more influential than journalism ?" Dawes 
and Packard for the affirmative, and Trumbull and Phelps 
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for the negative. Decided both on weight of argument and 
merits of question in favor of the negative; Resolved, "That 
the country is in imminent danger from political corruption." 
Wright, Phelps, F. Lyman and Burchard supported the affirm- 
ative. Willcox, Rodger, Cushman, Clapp, Trumbull and 
Goodman upheld the negative. The question was decided in 
the negative by the chair, on the merits of the debate, and by 
the house on the merits of the question; Resolved, "That a 
representative should be governed by the will of his constitu- 
ents." Affirmative, Rodger and Trumbull; negative, Phelps 
and Packard. Decided both upon the weight of argument and 
the merits of the question, in the negative ; Resolved, " Should 
the suffrage be restricted to Men." Messrs. Seely and Lyman 
were for the affirmative, and Messrs. Rodger and Jessup for 
the negative. 

The Class Committees 

Which were not elected at the b^inning of the term, were 
elected Wednesday, Feb. 23. They are as follows: Class Day— 
Durrie, Dwight, Jackson, Kean, Doolittle. Ivy — Coney, Hunt, 
Worcester. Class Supper — Chamberlain, Hawley, Mintie, Trum- 
bull, Wheeler. 

Items. 

A prize declamation was held at Sigma Eps. Saturday even- 
ing, March 1 1. The first prize was awarded to Mr. E. B, Joyce 
of New York City ; the second, to Mr. F. E. Hyde of Hartford. 
The ju(^es were Messrs. Gaylord and Cowles, '73, and Kendall, 
'7a. In the absence of Mr. Kendall, Mr. Percy, '77, filled the 

position. Rev. Julian M. Sturtevant, LL.D., '26, addressed 

the University prayer meeting, Sunday evening, Feb. 20. 

Only nine prize essays from J. K. have been handed in to 
Prof, Beers. As none of these are deemed worthy of a first 
prize, the second and only prize has been awarded to Ambrose 

Tigheof Brooklyn, N. Y. The Senior Promenade committee 

elected their officers Monday: W. D. Ellwanger, chairman' 

F. V. Andrews, floor manager, L. W. Shaffer, treasurer. 

The following gentlemen constitute the new boards of the 
Harvard papers: Crimson — L. L. Eyre, Lawrance Jacob, Chas. 
Moore, A. M. Sherwood, and Bayard Tuckerman; Advoeate — 
L. Hancock, B. F. Harding, A. P. Loring, J. H. Morrison, E. 
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W. Morse, and A. Worcester. Henry S, Robinson, the Re- 
publican candidate for Governor of Connecticut, was a mem- 
ber of the somewhat famous class of 1853 of Yale. Other 
members of the class are Judge Edward C. Billings, of Louis- 
iana, Mf. Isaac H. Bromley. Congressman Randall L. Gibson, 
Charlton T. Lewis, the Hon. Wayne McVeagh, District Attor- 
ney Benjamin K. Phelps, Mr. George W. Smalley, Mr. Edmund 

C. Stedman, and President Andrew D. White. Gen. Francis 

A. Walker has been nominated on the Republican ticket for 

Secretary of State. The Senior class of the Law School has 

decided to invite the Juniors to the graduating supper. C. 
Sleight has been elected poet for the occasion, and B. F. Poi- 
son orator; E. B. Peck and J, H. Whiting, historians, and S. 

A. Marsden, secretary. The ushers for the Junior Exhibition 

have been chosen as follows : Alvord, Barnum, Gould, Piatt, 
Roberts and Walker. Hon. Alphonso Taft, '33, of Cincin- 
nati, has been appointed Secretary of War. The '77 S. S. S. 

class crew has been selected, and consists, at present, of Hol- 

comb. Luck, Fenn, Doolittle, Bidwell and Robinson. Rev. 

Joseph Twichell, '59, preached in the Chapel Sunday, Feb, a?. 
He addressed a large meeting in Linonia Hall in the evening. 
Freshman society officers: J. K., W. H. Parmenter, Pres., H. 
S. Polhemus, Vice-Pres.; K. 2. E., O. H. Waldo, Pres.; W. E. 
Story, Vice-Pres.; F. N., F. W. Marsh, Pres.; C. Miller, Vice- 
Pres, The New Haven Oratorio Society is now practising 

"Elijah." 



BOOK NOTICES. 

New 

The Putnams have been issuing, recently, a series of Brief Biographies of 
European Public Men, of which this book is ihe third number. Iif appear- 
ance at this time is peculiarly opportune, in view of the recent elections in 
France and the formation of a new "Assembly," At such a lime party 
leaders and parly designations are brought continually before us, exciting 
certainly our curiosity, if not our interest. Gambetta, Dural, Dupanloup. 
and the other political leaders of France are invested by the public with a 
son of peculiar charm which the general ignorance of their careers and 
characters only serves 10 enhance. The terms Extreme Right Centre, Right, 
etc., are about as intelligible to the teaders of cable telegrams as the language 
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of the Etioi Bible. To enlighten ibis general ignorance Is (be object of this 
work, an object which it seems in ihe main to fulfill admirably. The iolot- 
mation conveyed in ils pages is almost necessarily accurate, as the author is 
at present sojourning in Paiis. The clear and satisfactory style which char- 
acleriied Mr, King's letters 10 Ibe Boslon Journal during the late Franco- 
Prussian war is manifest tbioughoul ibe entire work. In connection with 
the other volumes of this series by various authors which have preceded and 
ate soon to follow, we know of no source of condensed information on the 
general politics of Europe of deeper or moie permaneol value. 

New York : G. P. Putnam's Sons. New 

The Sfitlalcrhetota us is one of a series comprising the Taller, Guardian. 
Adventurer. Rambler, Lounger, Mirror, etc. The Sprctalor 19 a selection of 
articles by Addison and Steele and a short biographical notice of them in 
the preface. The author, John Habberton. announces his intention of 
printing those letters which seem more to be in harmony with modem ideas. 
He omits literary criticisms loo long for the general reader, the articles 
which bear more particularly upon the Follies of Addison and Steele's limes. 
The selections are exceedingly good and made with great taste, and the 
book may be read with great pro&t and enjoyment. Of the subject matter, 
the work of Addison and Steele, it is unnecessary for us 10 speak. The 
names alone of these authors insure excellence, 

Tht Tntt Order e/ Sludict. By Rev. Thos. Hill. D.D., late President of 

Harvard College. New York: G. P. Putnam's Sons. New Haven: H. 

H. Peck. 

The gist of this book was first published as an address delivered in 1653. 
Dr. Hill is of opinion that there is a certain order of reasoning, a certain 
progression in knowledge which every person is consciously or uncon- 
sciously ruled by and to which he must submit. This he calls the hierarchy 
of iclence. and at the bottom of the scale places Geometry, "the study of 
pure forms in space " (space being the first elementary conception), at the top. 
Religion, " the relations of God to the human soul." Many will, we think. 
dispute the arrangement which Dr. Hill has adopted ; It being a fair subject 
for doubt, for instance in out opinion, as to whether Mental Philosophy and 
Psychology do not require as much previous intellectual culture as Natural 
Theology and Religion. But while the theory, like every new idea, may be 
assailed and attacked, the book cannot fail to reveal new and interesting 
subjects for reQeclion. and on account of its generally luminous style will be 
read with pleasure by all. 
Roierts Rules of Order. Chicago: S.C.Griggs. New Haven : H. H. Peck. 

"Roberts' Rules of Order" is a pocket manual for the use of deliberative 
assemblies. Part I is " a compendium of parliamentary law based upon the 
rules and practice of Congress." Part II is "a simple explanation of the 
methods of organizing and conducting the business of societies, conventions 
and other deliberative assemblies." The work is concisely written and 
adapted for instant tise. It is neither as proti&c as Cusbing's Manual, nor 
does it ever become as confusing as that ancient work does at times. It 
gives indication of becoming a standard authority. 
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The usual number of exchanges, both good and bad. lie upon ihe ediior's 
table this month, bul shall tor the most part be passed by wilh an expression 
of good will lo all in general and of enmitj to some in particular. Let us 
not forget our Omaha exchange, however, which copied (wo remarks from 
the Memorabilia, one a fine saving of which the college wita seem ullerlj 
unconscious or unappreciative. 

Nearlj all of our exchanges unite in condemning the Record and the 
CauranI, — many for the sake of retaliation, others on more general grounds 
deserving consideration. The Targum. from Rutgers' College is of the lat- 
ter class. Its main trouble is with the Ceuranl, which we suppose that paper 
will or will nol answer, according as it sees fit. But its argument and theory 
are a little peculiar. 

"The trouble is ihal Yale men, of late years, are getting into the same 
modes of thought which have made Hariiard the best haled of American 
colleges. Students of each of [he other colleges of the country have always 
seen particular advantages in their own peculiar colleges, but have also 
alirays recognized the (act that Yale combined these advantages with those 
of many other smaller institutions. And so, though ihey have seen no neces- 
sity for going to Yale to gel (hose advantages particularly wanted by them, 
and obtainable just as well at home, they have always bad a warm and kindly 
feeling for Yale as the great and representative college of all. This old-time 
feeling Vale is trying hard, wilh more or less success, to extirpate. * * * 
The Ccuranl'i bilious comments on other colleges and other college papers 
are very funny (for those not concerned ;) we have no quarrel with it, for Ihe 
Targum has been treated in an exceptionably kindly way. But the Caurantt 
editors must remember that Williams, Amherst, Cornell, Michigan, and alt 
the host of colleges that have had the bare bodkin pressed home to iheir 
bosoms at the hands of the Ceuranl, do not forget as easily as does the 
Courant. What sense is there in Yale selling her birthright for a mess of 
porridge ?" 

We have observed, though the Targum now disclaims it, that it is unusu- 
ally sensitive on the subject of adverse criticism. For a slight passing com- 
ment in the November Lit., on a notice in the Targum. it likened us to a 
piece of coal tar. And. moreover, being as well posted in Old Testament 
lore as in anything else (as its name requires and the quotation indicates), 
it compared us with a certain ancient unworthy who, as he strolled along the 
hillside, disparaged everything he passed by. Yet we bear no malice, as the 
Targum acted upon our bint to improve, and is now among our best ex- 
changes. In this case, also, with' regard lo the Targunt's latest subject for 
complaint, it seems to have expended a great deal more rhetoric than occa- 
sion demanded. The aim of our exchange column, we suppose, is mainly 
to give entertainment lo the readers, and whenever anything ridiculous is 
printed in our exchanges, it ought to be allowable to bring ii lo the light, 
nor should anyone see an implied ill feeling toward ihe college from which 
the paper comes. 

But. however this may be, what more demands our notice is thai our col- 
lege papers have really been " pressing home the bare bodkin " against 
themselves, alt the year, in a way much to be regretted. If anything in an 
exchange does not suit the. — shall we say fastidious laste of our contempo- 
40 
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raries, — i( is straightway termed "The rabid utterances of Hoosiers, Suckers 
and Pukes;" of "asses;" of "prismatic asses." {/teaird.) The paper is 
"intanlile, senseless, Itashy, assinine," (Coufiin/), &c, 4c, &c. The readei 
wilt pardon us for not investigaiiog ihis vocabulary furiber. Now the Lit. 
does not for a moment dispute ihe abstract justice of the strongest diatribe 
against some of the things in college exchanges. Any exchange ediioT as 
he reads the piles of trash coining under the head of college papers, appre- 
ciates it. According 10 the latest educational returns there are at present 
yM colleges in the United States, and the character of the majority of this 
number is probably well known to our readers. Each one of these colleges 
has its paper, so that the accumulated result is indeed wonderful. Yet were 
every single exchange filled from end to end with ridiculous puerilities, 
there is no reason why our Yale papers should throw away dignity and claims 
to respect by rushing (o the worst of billingsgate in such a fashion. 

Then, again, the habit of abuse has become alarmingly prevalent If a 
person cannot, by a courteous appeal, be made to stop from playing a piano 
during study hours, perhaps it is necessary that be should be blasted ■□ a 
college paper, but why should the number of his clean shirts and Ihe damning 
fac:t that he is to speak a little exhibition piece, enter into the question? Il 
has been the Record thai has been most in fault as to these particulars (for 
witless slang the Oiuraat bears the palm), and it is the more to be rc^relted 
because such grave faults detract much from the testimony we wished to 
give, that the Record through the year has been by all odds the most readable 
of our exchanges. 

Lack of copy, we believe, has occasioned many of the defects which all 
have noticed in our college papers. Nothing but such an imperative neces- 
sity could have induced our estimable neighbors on the Ci^ttranl to publish 
slulT like Ihe following: 

" At (he appointed time the director appearing with his baton, was greeted 
with less applause than I considered due to so great a man, but he didn't 
seem to grieve much over it, for he went about his business in an enthusias- 
tic manner. I saw his name on the programme with conductor under il, and 
wondered if he ever ran a street car. In my innocence I asked an old fossil 
next to me if the conductor was ' Boss ' Shepard, late Gov. of Ihe District of 
Columbia, who sent (hat telegram to St. Louis the other day, saying 'Gloiy 
\Q God ; Hail 10 Babcock !' The old Silurian looked at me ior a moment or 
two, and then said ; ' Young man. go west.' I moved into the next seat V 
And so on for two columns on the subject of the Oratorio. The accoutit of 
the Promenade Concert is even worse. 

Taking into account the well-known abilities of the gentlemen on the two 
boards, it seems idle to expect any great improvement, in this last direction 
at least, while our papers are published so frequently as at present. If, on 
the other hand, a selection could be made from two successive numbers of 
the HeCBrd or of the Couranl, and the results published as a single issue, there 
would be a paper which we would not fear to compare with any other. On 
many other accounts, the question of an adoption of the fortnightly plan ot 
publishing, as at Harvard, seems (in the opinion of this editor, who is also 
alone responsible for all these remarks), to be a subject worthy of consid- 

With this number, the edit[>rial labors of the board of '76 are ended. It 
has BO often been made a "time for memory and for tears," that the editor 
wilt for this once forbear. j. b. g. 
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YALE'S POLITICAL INFLUENCE. 

THE days of self-made, self-educated men are about 
over. The former is, as one of our college lecturers 
tersely expressed it, the " clumsy work of a bungling work- 
man ; " the latter may be called the dull pupil of an ig- 
norant teacher. To this general statement there may be, 
to be sure, many exceptions — men, who have by individual 
effort educated themselves and made themselves what they 
are without the aid of the advantages of even a district 
school. Such men in the past figured largely and prom- 
inently in public matters, some of them are still actors on 
the public stage, but the race is fast disappearing and will 
soon be extinct. It is not because they have not filled 
satisfactorily the positions they have occupied, it is not 
because the present generation fails to recognize their 
meritorious services, but because the world has progressed 
beyond their standard, because their qualihcations cannot 
supply the need arising from this progress, because another 
class of men has come forward capable through superior 
education of supplying the demand for a higher grade of 

VOL. XLI. 41 
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ability. The men who would in the last generation have 
belonged to what we call self-made men, whose natural 
endowments would have made them conspicuous among 
their fellows, are the ones who to-day recognize the ad- 
vantage which a liberal education gives and acknowledge 
the necessity of having such an education. They would 
have been foremost then because they are fitted by nature 
to lead ; they are foremost to-day because natural gifts 
and natural powers have been developed and increased by 
the culture and discipline of study. The man is essen- 
tially the same, but what is required of him and his capa- 
bility of attaining to those requirements are infinitely 
greater. 

The college graduate on entering the real life which be- 
gins when college life ends, finds that he is regarded as one 
to whom much has been given and from whom much will 
be required. The very fact that he has spent four years in 
disciplining his mind, increasing his knowledge, and men- 
tally equipping himself for action, makes reasonable the 
expectation that the work of his hand and brain shall give 
evidence of the superior advantages he has enjoyed- That 
this expectation, based on general principles, is often dis- 
appointed in individual cases, is true enough. An educa- 
tion can do wonders for an ignoramus or a boor, but it 
cannot " make a silk purse of a pig's ear." The educated 
man finds a place in any position suited to his tastes and 
ability. In each he takes the place vacated by a man no 
less worthy, no less useful in his time than he, but now be- 
hind the times. The ancient pedagogue who ruled our 
public schools with birchen rod, is superseded by a man 
of superior education and refinement. That school of 
journalists, of which Horace Greeley was the acknowl- 
edged head, is now nearly extinct, and their places are 
filled by those so despised by Greeley himself, college ed- 
ucated men. Had they all been like Horace Greeley the 
change would be a cause for mourning instead of congrat- 
ulation. The majority of men have not the disposition nor 
the ability to settle the various undecided questions which 
have agitated the minds of men of the past, nor the new 
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ones which are constantly arising — they wait to hear the 
judgment of somebody who is regarded as an authority 
and thenadapttheir own to that judgment. Educated men, 
as being most competent to form correct judgments, are 
expected to be and are molders of public sentiment. The 
education which a man receives in college is not intended 
to be special so as to fit him for any particular one of the 
positions of influence and power; the various methods of 
instruction at different colleges have all the same end in 
view, which end is general instead of special. But the 
prominent graduates of certain colleges are prominent in 
certain fields peculiar to if not wholly monopolized by men 
bred at these colleges, Yale has come to be called the 
nursery of politicians, a designation at once a compliment 
and a reproach — a compliment in that through those pub- 
lic men she wields a mighty influence in national affairs— a 
reproach in that public matters have been so conducted of 
late as to bring reproach upon the men who control them. 
It is not necessary to attempt a defence of the much abused 
class of politicians ; Yale has no need to feel aught but 
pride in her representatives there. No one can deny the 
need of men in our public affairs and national councils who 
are disciplined and developed by college culture ; no one 
can derogate from the value of that education which best 
fits men for such positions. The public servant is no less 
useful, no less necessary than the public teacher ; the 
standard of requirements is as lofty in the one case as in 
the other. Where then can college-bred men find a 
broader, more exalted field of action ; where can a well- 
cultivated and well-disciplined mind ; where can pure 
principles and noble endeavor avail more than in the field 
of politics ? 

The influence of Yale in public matters is perfectly 
manifest ; the peculiarity in her method of instruction, 
which is responsible for this influence, if we look there 
at all for the cause, is not so apparent. It is an influ- 
ence unpartizan in its nature ; it has no rivalry with 
another college ; it therefore bears no analogy to the in- 
fluence which Cambridge and Oxford had in English poli- 
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tics a hundred years ago, and can be explained by no com- 
parison with them. To know which of them wielded more 
influence at any particular time one need only know the 
party in power. Oxford flourished with the tory ascen- 
dency ; Cambridge was strong when the whigs were. But 
Yale takes equal pride in an Ingersoll or a Robinson, a 
Tilden or a Taft. Her influence is a national not a party 
influence ; it cannot therefore be affected by the fluctua- 
tions of politics or by the rise and fall of parties. If we 
examine the studies of the curriculum we look in vain 
there for a sufficient cause of this influence. They are es- 
sentially the same as those of other colleges with an added 
element of conservatism, which is almost the only prom- 
inent distinctive feature. Secondary causes may be found 
there perhaps. This conservative principle in our educa- 
tion has itself a marked effect on the future life of those 
whose minds are moulded under its influence, an effect, 
however, which is general, and is exhibited in the work- 
ings of those minds devoted to literary and scholarly pur- 
suits as well as those engaged in politics. It furnishes, not 
the cause of Yale's political influence, but the element 
which determines the nature of that influence. It does 
not aim to turn out at the end of four years a man complete 
as far as education goes ; it does not seek to store the mind 
with facts, but to broaden, and develope the mind and 
lit it for future storage, to establish a foundation for the 
growth of a lifetime. 

" Sparafucile," whose caustic pen has been devoted to 
criticizing the failings of our system, might find a cause tor 
Yale's fertility in producing politicians in the inducement 
to intrigue which our society system affords. It is not 
pleasant to think that the effect of these occasional in- 
trigues indulged in by so few is permanent in the case of 
many — it is not necessary to think so. The men whom 
such asystem would produce are not the representatives 
of Yale in national counsels to-day. Pierrepont and 
Waite may have intrigued for society or college honors 
while here, but the discipline they received in that pur- 
suit is not what made, the one Attorney General and the 
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other Chief Justice. And yet that discipline may not 
have been wholly vain. The most honorable politician 
needs a certain amount of that craft and skill which 
is employed in a small way in collge politics, but that 
craft and skill is not often the essential cause of his ad- 
vancement, though probably an aid to that end. It 
acts as a lubricator of the machinery of politics, and en- 
ables the possessor and employer of it to glide easily into 
that position for which his talents and education have 
fitted him. 

There is a political atmosphere about New Haven which 
is not found to such a degree in any other university town. 
It is essentially local in its nature, with the flavor of nut- 
megs about. It frequently becomes foggy with Union edi- 
torials and rag money speeches, but it sometimes reaches 
the dignity of a State convention with a Northrop or a 
Sumner in the chair, sometimes breathes the upper strata 
of national questions purified by the name of a Woolsey. 
One cannot breathe this atmosphere four years without 
being affected by it. It may not influence him to make 
politics his vocation, it may even drive him in disgust to 
eschew politics altogether, but at any rate it makes him 
acquainted with public questions, public men, and the 
ways of transacting public business. But here, too, we 
meet the same barrier we have encountered before in 
trying to assign the cause for Yale's political influence. 
None of them are sufficient to have produced the effect 
whose cause we wish to find. Not all of them together 
could have put Yale in advance of other colleges in its 
influence in public matters. That her influence is wider 
than that of other colleges a comparison of her represen- 
tatives in public life would seem to show conclusively. It 
can hardly be possible that this is due to chance. Where 
then can the essential cause be found ? We imagine the 
reply to be found in what the recent article in Scribner's 
Monthly calls the " centrifugal force " — in the broad terri- 
torial field from which Yale draws her students, in the fact 
that the graduates are so widely scattered. This affords 
an easy and natural explanation. Harvard, which alone 
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of all colleges could rival Yale in influence of any char- 
acter, does not possess and makes no pretensions of 
possessing any considerable political influence. If it is 
true as stated that her graduates settle in and around 
Cambridge and Boston, while it may also account for 
her literary pre^iminence, it certainly gives a reason for 
the limited amount of her political influence. That 
influence is confined within Boston, and at the widest, 
within Massachusetts representation, but its character is 
such that even Harvard, though it affects to despise the 
paltry honors which politics can bestow, may well be 
proud of it. The influence of Yale, arising through her 
graduates scattered throughout the East and West, is ex- 
tended through the representation of many States. It is 
a natural result, first, of the demand for collcge-bred men 
in all the departments of life ; a secondary cause is found 
in the peculiar influence of Yale and New Haven ; but 
principally it arises from the fact that her graduates are 
more widely scattered than those of any other college, and 
as her representation is larger, so is her influence wider. 

We look for good results from this increasing influence 
of educated men in politics. It may not be the ideal i\e\d. 
in which education and the discipline which study gives 
may work, but it is worthy of the best labors of educated 
men. In the world of letters, of scholarship, of science ; 
in law, in journalism, in the pulpit, Yale numbers many 
honored names. We believe she will derive no small 
honor from the record of her representatives in the ser- 
vice of the State. 
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THE JUNIOR PRIZE ORATION. 

'VSMXtt autf J^tttnun. 

Bv SAMUEL LEWIS EATON, Lancaster, Wis. 

COMPARISONS between the past and present are 
wont to be partial and imperfect. Events which at 
first are hampered by accompanying circumstances, grad- 
ually divest themselves of everything which conceals 
their significance, and, as they recede into the background, 
appear in their true proportions of beauty or deformity. 
Daniel Webster belongs to the past ; not the distant past, 
but sufficiently remote to have stilled the voices of friends 
and foes who knew him in life, Charles Sumner came a 
generation later, and his contemporaries stil! live, ani- 
mated by conflicts over new phases of the old questions 
which he debated. Yet already the quickly shifting his- 
tory of our national life is beginning to place Sumner in 
the past, and we obtain a clearer view of the man and his 
work. Glancing down the vista of his life, from which 
time is dispelling the mists of prejudice and passion with 
which its significant points have been enshrouded, we see 
a scholar, studying far into the night, enriching his mind 
with a wealth of learning which appeared so manifestly 
in all his utterances; an orator, standing on the platform 
in Faneui! Hall, depicting the blessings of peace, and ven- 
turing, in the presence of soldiery eager for the war with 
Mexico, to denounce with most unsparing words the re- 
volting barbarities of war ; a statesman, almost alone in 
the national Senate, using his eminent talents and attain- 
ments on the unpopular side of the oppressed and their 
advocates, lifting up his voice against the crime of slavery, 
and drawing down upon himself the violence of that 
haughty class whose arrogance he had dared to meet with 
a pride equal to their own ; a patriot, desiring to see both 
sections of the country really united, and, for his en- 
deavors to this end, receiving the censure of his loved 
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Massachusetts, who happily withdrew this cloud from the 
spirit of her noble son, " e'er the silver cord was loosed 
and the golden bowi was broken." 

The resemblances and the contrasts between the careers 
of Webster and of Sumner are equally remarkable. Both 
were distinguished as jurists and public orators ; both rep- 
resented Massachusetts in the national Senate ; both there 
engaged in the all-important questions arising out of the 
relations between North and South. But here the parallel 
ends. One met the supporters of slavery in a spirit of 
diplomatic compromise, as dealing with a constituent part 
of the nation ; the other regarded them as criminals, to be 
resisted with uncompromising hostility. Policy actuated 
one, principle the other ; and this vital distinction in their 
characteristics may be traced all through the career of 
each. No words could be stronger than those which 
Webster used in condemnation of slavery in his Plymouth 
oration ; yet in politics the whole weight of his influence 
was cast into the other scale. He recognized no law 
higher than the Constitution and placed upon it his own 
interpretation, separating his moral convictions from his 
statesmanship. Perhaps his defects may be partly due to 
the struggles of his early life. His boyhood was passed 
in poverty, his college life was a struggle, and his profes- 
sional studies were hindered, by pecuniary difficulties. 
Such early trials are popularly supposed to be an advan- 
tage, — by some an indispensable element in the formation 
of character. Webster wrestled manfully with his adverse 
fortunes, and deserves all the praise accorded to him for 
so doing. Still, such experiences are liable to develop 
base as well as noble traits, and this was no exception. 

Sumner's early life was passed in ease and freedom from 
care. The best opportunities for culture on both sides of 
the Atlantic were open to him, and well did he avail him- 
self of them. Hence we see in him a strength and beauty 
of character, and a breadth of view and a comprehensive- 
ness of conception in dealing with important questions, 
hard to find in self-made men, who are usually excellent 
politicians but unworthy the name of statesmen, Suni- 
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ner's education appears in his speeches, which are enriched 
with classical extracts and show an understanding of the 
spirit oi Greek mythology, beside which the easy Latin 
which Webster was so fond of quoting appears trifling 
and pedantic. Indeed, Webster's education was by no 
means thorough, entering college as he did with only one 
year's preparation, and after graduation hurrying into the 
law and politics. Sumner displayed the instincts of a true 
scholar when he said that nothing could make him hap- 
pier than to be President of Harvard College ; and again, 
when, after refusing to do anything to secure his election 
to the Senate, he said : " No tombstone for me could bear 
a fairer inscription than this: ' Here lies one who, with- 
out the honors or emoluments of public station, did some- 
thing for his fellow-raen.' " But the cause of liberty needed 
such a man as this, who supported freedom not because 
he himself had sprung from the ranks of the oppressed, 
or from any consideration of policy, but because he looked 
upon liberty as ideally right. So he was placed in the 
national Senate, where this aristocrat by birth and educa- 
tion was forced by his convictions to be a democrat. There 
the scene at the delivery of his first important speech was 
highly dramatic. His great predecessor, the advocate of 
the fugitive slave bill, disappointed and broken, sat before 
him. Webster's argument in favor of this bill could not 
stand before the equal ability and greater conscience of 
his successor. So he was compelled to listen as the young 
orator scattered the sophistical props by which the bill 
had been supported, proving it to be not only wicked, but 
illegal and unconstitutional. Conscience now occupied 
the seat of Compromise, and Compromise went home 
to die. 

Far be it from me to raise my puny voice in derogation 
of the mighty man whose fame will ever be a part of 
America's ; but his very greatness makes his failings sad. 
His intellect was gigantic ; his conscience feeble. Would 
that we might remember him only as the author of the 
argument in the Dartmouth College case ; of the Eulogy 
on Adams and Jefferson ; of the reply to Hayne's nuUifi- 
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cation doctrines. But we cannot forget the vacillating 
opinions, the compromise measures, the fruitless attempts 
to reach the Presidency by flattering the South. His 
speech of the 7th of March, 1850, was the culmination of 
his efforts to conciliate that section. Not without trepi- 
dation did he make that speech in favor of the extension 
of slavery, as is shown by his remark to a friend on the 
morning of its delivery: " I have my doubts that the 
speech I am going to make will ruin me," But the speech 
was made, shocking the North, and irrevocably linking 
him with his natural opponents. He had crossed the 
Rubicon ; there was left him no space for repentance ; the 
die was cast. And now with feverish anxiety he hurried 
trom place to place, speaking in defense of the position he 
had taken ; mocking at abolition, religion, and the higher 
law, which he sneeringly said was too high to be seen by 
men. Sad, indeed, was the sight when such noble powers 
were abased to such purposes. But a severe punishment 
was in store for him. The nominating convention of 1853, 
on which his hopes of the Presidency were fixed, which 
was to recompense him for the disappointments of former 
years, passed by the great Daniel Webster who towered 
so high above other candidates, with the paltry compli- 
ment of one-ninth of its votes, not one of which was 
given by the South. Thus he who might have graced the 
presidential chair, after alienating the votes of those who 
could have elected him, was disowned by the region 
whose cause he had espoused. The South accepted his 
services, but cared not to honor him. Retribution fell 
heavily upon the apostate, and there was nothing left for 
him but death. 

But Massachusetts, ever nch in great men, bad placed 
another warrior in the field, whose blows were already 
resounding through the nation. Sumner adopted a new 
policy, directly opposed to the course of other Northern 
men in Congress. They had long stood on the defensive, 
timidly deprecating the encroachments of slavery. The 
new Senator proudly took the offensive and boldly at- 
tacked. While Webster's course had been to treat the 
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disease by healing the surface, he probed the ulcer to the 
bottom. The fight was a hard one, and helped to precip- 
itate the inevitable contest which Webster had foreseen 
and endeavored to avoid by a temporizing policy. He 
lived to see his work accomplished, and at the age ot 
sixty-three could die content. Although a purer man in 
his private life, in some respects the attending circum- 
stances of his death compare unfavorably with those of 
Webster's, but in the main were far more enviable. Web- 
ster died at his home in Marshfield, amidst the scenes he 
had so loved in life, surrounded by all the comforts which 
could be aiforded by his fond family and friends ; but noth- 
ing could take away the bitter consciousness of disappoint- 
ment and defeat. Charles Sumner fell at his post in 
Washington, while hard at work as he had been through 
life. No woman's hands smoothed the pillow of the dying 
statesman, no children knelt around him ; but, borne up 
as he was by the gratitude of those whose chains he had 
helped to break, sustained by a nation's love, there was 
no lack of consolation there. And who could ask for a 
happier end than that of Sumner, dying with the assur- 
ance of duty done and work accomplished. 

There is a wide divergence in the closing years of these 
two men, and the reason is not far to seek. Webster's 
conception of a statesman was met by one who should 
make the support of the Constitution his highest aim ; 
Sumner held conscience paramount. These men were 
fitted to shine in the same sphere. Neither was adapted 
to the arts of the politician, but one only saw what his 
true mission was. Webster clung to party, and when the 
Federalists defended England in respect to the right she 
cfaimed to search American vessels, he also apologized 
for British impressments of our seamen. But Sumner 
broke connection with his party when he considered that 
party wrong, although it cost him the censure of his 
friends. We read that Webster cast off the friends of a 
score of years when they opposed his course, carrying 
political quarrels into private life. In beautiful contrast 
with this are the words of Sumner on re-entering the 
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Senate after years of suflFering, in consequence of the in- 
juries received from Brooks. One was reckless in the use 
of money not his own ; the other carried his scrupulous 
ideas of honesty even to hack-fares and postage stamps. 
If it be not desecration to compare the dying words of 
each, perhaps we may trace their opposing characteristics 
even in these : " I still live ;" and, " Take care of my Civil 
Rights Bill." Sumner's life was consistent, moving on 
with the regularity of a railroad train, held firm and true 
by lines as even and unyielding as rails of steel ; liable to 
rudely break through all obstructions, but pressing on 
unerringly to the end in view, Webster was like a stately 
ship, presenting an imposing appearance, and, in feir 
weather, gliding smoothly on its way ; but vacillating in 
adversity and liable to fail of its destination while " driven 
of the winds and tossed." The worst charge brought 
against Charles Sumner is that of arrogance and pride. 
Yes, he was proud ; too proud to be an oppressor, too 
proud to be bought, too proud to yield to haughty injus- 
tice. Would that we had more such pride. If Charles 
Sumner become the model of those aspiring to distinction 
here, our national character will soon display a lustre 
which will illumine our whole history ; but if Webster's 
course is to be imitated there will be occasional brilliance, 
perhaps, but it will soon become but the phosphorescent 
gleam of corruption and decay. 
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AN INDIAN MOUND. 

Deep in ibe primeval foresi. 

In a solitude proround, 
Far from thought, from access farther 

Stands an ancient Indian mound. 

Covered are its sides with cedars. 
Oaks and other stalely trees. 

And beneath (hem ferns and grasses 
Ruslle in [be gentle breeze. 

Near it — jou could span the distance 
By a shaft sent from a bow- - 

Flows a tiver from ihe northward, 
From Ihe realms of ice and snow. 

Quiet reigns ihrougb all Ihe forest, 

Silent is the air around. 
Save that lo ihe ear is wafted 

From the stream below the mound 

The sound of many falling waters: 
Save that nature's voice — the breeze. 

Swells in somber harmonj its 
Diapason thiough the trees. 

Glancing through the restless branches 

On this venerable mound, 
Phoebus sketches ligures weird and 

Shapes fantastic on the ground. 

Glancing through the hoary ages 
Of the past to present days. 

Filling us with quaint suggestions. 
The mound upon our fancy plays. 

Here a race in arl well cultured. 

Long before the Indian's day. 
Built their towns, this mound erected, 

Then forever passed away. 

Here the ted men loved to gather ; 

Here the sachems of Ihelr race 
Led Ihe war dance when victorious ; 

Here is now their burial place. 

Hoary time has wrought his changes ; 

Nations rise and pass away : 
Two the mound has seen dismembered ; 

Shall it see their own decay? 
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THOUGHTS ABOUT THINKING. 

" In the world there Is nothing great but Han, 
In Man there is Dothing great but Mind." 

AND yet, while having a good opinion of ourselves in 
general, and in particular realizing that it is to the 
greater weight or finer texture of brain, and consequently 
greater power and flexibility of mind, that we owe our 
superiority over the rest of the animal kingdom, how few 
of us ever give to mind itself that time and attention 
that we all readily acknowledge it deserves. Precious 
few of us ever cause, much less make a systematic habit 
of causing, the " dimpling in " of our minds upon them- 
selves. We concentrate them, bring their powers of 
breaking down and solution upon all the various matters 
that we wish to assimilate, but we seldom, if ever, look 
through the windows into them to see if the operation is 
a healthy one. We take in plenty of fuel, and imagine as 
a consequence that steam must be generated and the 
piston moving, but seldom or never look if the driving 
bands are on the wheels in the proper way to run the 
machinery. We jump aboard our little bark, unfurl every 
bit of sail, but seldom go to the masthead to see whither 
we are tending, examine the compass to get our bearings, 
or throw the line to get the depth of water. We seem to 
think that our parents and friends have turned our bows 
in the right direction, that an over-ruUng, omniscient 
Faculty is at the helm, that the nineteenth century is 
deep enough water, and so in calm and storm we glide 
along at the same rate, in delicious indolence " driving 
dull care away." 

Who can doubt that indolence is one of the chief fac- 
tors of this product ? There isn't one of us, I venture to 
say, that hasn't long ago discovered that it is easier to 
study than to think ; to learn the thoughts of somebody 
else and the product of his thinking, than to think for 
ourselves. Having made the discovery, how many of us 
are ambitious of sailing the rougher sea ? Yet we know 
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well enough that, if the rougher sea lead us to the more 
desirable haven, we ought to take it. What is our 
intended port? Intellectual health. Nothing more nor 
less. Let us see then what is the best way of reaching it. 
" Let us reason together." Is it by laying in a great 
stock of information, by heaping up every nook and cor- 
ner and strewing the floor of our storehouse with packages 
so that we cannot get around and to them when we need 
them ? Will we thus gain the desired end ? No, we know 
better than that. We are all physiologists enough to 
know that the increase of flesh is not in unlimited propor- 
tion to the increase of food taken. We know, as well, 
that a man's strength is not always in proportion to his 
flesh, or his brain power to the weight of the cerebral 
hemispheres. Trite or not, we need continually to be 
reminded that only what we make a part of ourselves is 
of any use to us. And the only way we can take up and 
incorporate healthily is by intentional, not " natural," 
selection of the best molecules of mental food that is 
poured into us or greedily devoured by us. This requires 
thinking. And at the very outset we had as well 
acknowledge to ourselves that it's going to be hard work, 
and then we'll not be disappointed. We may at first even 
have to press our lips together and grind our teeth, but 
don't let us be discouraged. It will come easier by and 
by. When making an addition to our stock of knowledge 
on any subject whatsoever, we should stop long enough 
to think how it agrees and fits in with our present stock 
on the same subject, where is its proper position in the 
general mass, what new shape it will give the whole 
structure. Like the mason, we must not fear to use 
trowel and hammer, but, pressing what we learn into the 
grand total of what we know, we should make it fit there 
exactly, breaking off and letting fall into oblivion what- 
ever is superfluous or worthless. All science, we are told, 
is classification. And just that is our business. We must 
be continually classifying, classifying. When any new 
fact, law or theory is brought within our horizon, the 
thinking faculty should be immediately applied to it, its 
identities with and dissimilarities from all other facts, 
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laws or theories stored up in our minds should be 
observed, and then it should be classified accordingly. 
Then, the detection of relations not amounting to iden- 
tities or dissimilarities is a valuable faculty, and needs to 
be constantly exercised. There is no better way, indeed, 
to learn history, than by the systematic searching for 
relations between different epochs, and, as for dates, 
everybody knows they can't be learned in any other way. 
All this requires thinking, hard thinking ; but, indeed, it's 
the only way we can make knowledge any service to us. 
This alone is education. He who does this systematically 
is a better man, is more ready to respond to the demands 
of every occasion; than he who without it has yet taken 
in twice the quantity of information. This alone gives 
and maintains intellectual health ; without it comes 
intellectual plethora. 

Of course, I have objectors on every side to repeat the 
peculiarly modern cry of " want of time," The answer 
is simple enough. You want to do too much ; you work 
too fast; you haste too rapidly. Adapting Matthew 
Arnold, 

" You hurry by. 
And never once possess your bouIs 
Before you die." 

So it is. We live in the general current. Whether, & la 
Tacitus, it is by reason of our consanguinity with the out- 
side world, or because the peninsula upon which we live 
jutting out towards theirs, we are under the same sky, at 
any rate we live here just as rapidly as our lathers and 
the great rushing mass outside. We are not a whit behind 
them. In our haste to get into the rushing current, we 
throw sails, yards and rudder aboard, forgetting to see 
that they are in proper position and in working order. 
Siste viator! It is more necessary that a ship be pre- 
pared to sail than that it sail. It is more necessary that 
we be prepared for life's journey than that we enter upon 
it. Don't let us be in a hurry. We'll be in the universal 
whirlpool soon enough. Be assured, time spent in thiak> 
ing is not time lost. Every moment that flies past us 
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freighted with the aroma of pure thinking is tenfold bet- 
ter spent than the hours borne down by the weight of 
cramming. And don't let us enfold ourselves in the 
belief that we only cram for examinations. Whenever 
we fail to assimilate, we cram. Doubtless the majority of 
us cram for every recitation, live a life of continual cram, 
interspersed at the end of every term with a pumping 
operation. I have sometimes thought that if there were 
a Goddess of thinking, how shamefully must her altars 
be neglected ! 

So much for what concerns our pecuHar business here, 
studying. But we are not Utopians, Finisterreans or 
Ultramundanes, as we sometimes seem to think. So, like 
our " friends and fellow citizens," we need occasionally to 
take a survey of the field around and before us, to bind 
together the present and future in one comprehensive 
grasp. This will teach us our short-comings and give us 
greater confidence in our attainments. For, in the present 
rage for dividing people into two classes, I sometimes 
divide college students into two classes, those who think 
they know a great deal more than they do, and those who 
imagine themselves intellectually poverty-stricken. The 
former often get into pit-falls, and the latter fail to reach 
the positions to which their attainments entitle them. A 
sight, too, of the vast wiving fields and flowering 
meadows before us will give us inspiration which will 
send the blood tingling through our veins, and with 
exhilaration comes greater eagerness and capacity for 
work. Would it not be well, then, for us to put on our 
thinking caps occasionally, very occasionally ? You see, 
besides the direct benefit in this case, we should have the 
reflex benefit in the cultivation of the intellect before 
referred to. 

I have occupied so much space now that but little is 
left to speak of original thinking, creative thinking, if I 
may so call it. Here, of course, the old established so- 
called " laws of thought " come in, but we will not bother 
ourselves about them. In college, as well as elsewhere, 
we occasionally feel the necessity of creating ; and it is 

43 ' 
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one of our peculiar inestimable privileges that, like our 
Creator, we can create. And as mind towers above mat- 
ter, so far do the creations of mind tower above all other 
creations. If this referred to our mental creations here 
provokes a smile, by that smile are we judged, and, like 
the man who standing convicted before the judge prom- 
ises to do better, let us form good resolutions, and. unlike 
him, let us keep them. 

But if you look to me for any special directions appli- 
cable to particular cases, you will look in vain. General 
rules are multitudinous, and can be found anywhere, but 
the ifs and buts are still more multitudinous, and the 
bearings of these on each particular person must and can 
be comprehended by that person himself alone. It is 
hardly practicable for us to imitate Gtuck, who wrote his 
Iphigenias out in the meadows, with a bottle of cham 
pagne on each side of his piano, nor, as there is an 
omnispective Faculty, would it be advisable to imitate 
Ben Jonson, who thought best when he was drunk; but, 
thanks to the unattractiveness of the majority of New 
Haven streets, we can imitate Dickens, and think while 
walking them. But the reply of Handel to one who 
asked him how he felt when he was writing the awful 
Halleluiah Chorus, " I did think I did see all Heaven 
before me, and the great Gbd," gives us the key to suc- 
cessful creative thinking. Whatever else we do, we 
should surround ourselves with an insulating layer of our 
subject. Our topic should be our meat and drink. We 
should breathe it, feel it coursing through our veins, and 
actuating every pulsation of our hearts. With the whole 
force of our mind thus wedded to our subject, new and 
fruitful creations must come forth. 

In conclusion, I think I cannot do better than urge upon 
all the necessity of thinking, not only in accordance with 
the thoughts I have thrown out here, but upon thinking 
itself. The result, I am sure, will be a greater apprecia- 
tion of its importance, and, if persevered in for half the 
time I have spent in jotting down these thoughts, will 
probably end in forming half as many good resolutions. 

Ms. 
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THE MAN WITH A SYSTEM. 

IN every description of the great gambling hells of 
Europe mention is made of the crowds who sit around 
the green cloth without staking anything, but employ 
themselves continually in pricking the turns of the cards 
with a pin on a piece of cardboard. The first question 
the uninitiated asks is, what is their object? Are they 
merely amusing themselves by playing a little love game 
against the bank to see how many millions they could 
make or lose if they only had them to risk ? One glance at 
their laces is sufficient to answer any question as to their 
performing their task for pure amusement ; they seem to 
be working for a living, and come every day as regularly 
as those who risk their money. Sometimes, indeed, they 
join the ranks of these latter and play for a time, and then 
return to their daily business of pricking holes in a card 
with a pin. 

What is their object ? They are the modern alchemists 
in search of their philosopher's stone which is to make them 
rich and young again. This stone is a system which will 
infallibly break the bank. Gamblers tell you that there 
is no doubt some men have found it, and point to the 
fact that in such a year a young Frenchman or a Russian 
prince or one of our fellow countrymen broke the bank 
at Homburg or Baden-Baden night after night and finally 
carried off millions. If you point out to them that this 
same philosopher is still playing or, perhaps, is even 
serving as a croupier at the very bank he broke, they will 
admit it is rather strange, but there must have been some 
flaw in his system which made its appearance at last, 
whereas in this system, you see, founded on a series of 
observations lasting through ten years, there is absolutely 
no loop hole for unfriendly fortune to penetrate. The 
only thing which prevents our making a fortune in the 
next week is want of capital. You see, it requires con- 
siderable money to play this system as, to make up for 
the percentage of the bank, the bets have to be increased 
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every time we lose, so a slight run of bad luck will ex- 
haust our capital, when the next turn or two would put us 
all right and on the high road to fortune. If some enter- 
prising capitalist would only take hold of it, it would be 
a certain fortune to him, and the small share we should 
claim would enable us to break any of the remaining 
banks of Europe. If the enthusiast, now warmed up to 
his subject, suspects that his listener has that long-wished- 
for capital, he will now enter more fully into explanations 
and proofs, though generally without success, for systems 
are like babies, no man cares for them ready made, so the 
gambler returns to the table to watch with tantalized 
eyes, seeing fortune just beyond his reach. When he 
gets some little money, how, the Lord only knows, for he 
never seems to leave the table to earn any and has long 
since disposed of all his property, he instantly risks it, 
hoping that by some good fortune it will increase to a 
sum large enough to play his system with, and then for- 
tune, everything is within his grasp. Unfortunately, 
however, the money never grows into that wonderful 
capital, and so he drifts along towards suicide, physical or 
mental — the pistol or the croupier's rake. 

This is the common type of the gambler with a system, 
though there are exceptions. I once became acquainted 
with one of them, not at the table, but in a very difierent 
way. His family became quite intimate with ours while 
we were passing the winter in one of the German capitols. 
His wife was an English lady brought up in Germany, 
and married to a German baron, and was on these accounts 
a very desirable acquaintance. The acquaintance between 
the baroness and my mother had ripened into friendship 
before we knew anything about the baron, except that he 
was a baron, that his parents were wealthy and lived at a 
country seat somewhere in Prussia, and that he had a 
certain fixed income from some property in which he had 
a life interest, but why he remained away from his inter- 
esting wife and family so long and where he was, we did 
not know for a long time. Finally he made his appear- 
ance. He was not at all remarkable for looks, and might. 
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as far as appearances went, have been taken for a quiet 
middle-aged merchant or broker, but his conversation 
showed that he had seen a great deal of the world and 
knew how to describe what he had seen. He was a very 
delightful companion and, what seems more wonderful to 
me now, a man of very domestic habits and very fond of 
his children. It was delightful to see him in the evening 
with his three Httle olive branches gathered around him 
listening to his stories and playing all sorts of little games 
which he taught them. We were all charmed with him 
and felt very sorry when, after a short stay of two or 
three weeks, he left as suddenly as he had come. On 
inquiry we found that he had gone back to Homburg. 
By this time we were intimate enough to feel at liberty 
to ask questions, and the most natural one was, what on 
earth is he doing in Homburg in the winter? He surely 
is not an invalid in need of the baths. O dear, no, said 
his pretty wife, he has only gone back to play his system 
a little; the rents have just come in, so he has some 
capital. Then it all came out. The charming baron 
was one of the alchemists and had the receipt for the 
philosopher's stone in his pocket all the while he was 
playing with the children and chatting with his wife and 
her friends around the harmless tea table. To us with 
our crude American ideas of a gambler as a man with a 
dyed mustache and heavy gold chain, accompanied by a 
cold hard eye, or a reckless spendthrift, using this as the 
fastest way to perdition, though not disdaining the assist- 
ance on his road of the kindred vices of wine and women, 
it seemed impossible that this highly respectable and 
very amiable middle-aged gentleman could really be a 
knight of the green table. Since his wife said so, how- 
ever, it must be so, and how we pitied her. Such a fate 
for a beautiful and highly refined woman — liable at any 
moment to be reduced to utter poverty, to have the very 
clothes sold off her back to afford her wretched partner 
one last chance with fortune. We expressed our sympa- 
thy in fitting terms, but found it was entirely superfluous. 
To be sure, she acknowledged it was a little inconvenient 
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to have her husband away from her so much, but then she 
intended to remedy all that by joining him at Homburg 
as soon as he got their apartments ready. As to money, 
it did make rather a difference in their style of living to 
have half the monthly income invested in such a verj* 
secure bank, but then what remained, with the help of her 
own little income, was enough to keep them from all 
danger of starvation, and as she spoke she looked com- 
placently around her elegant apartments. The baron 
never touched the last half, O, no, he was too sure of his 
system to resort to any such extreme measures in order 
to hasten fortune. If he could sell his property he prob- 
ably would, as such an amount of capital would render 
his success certain, but, as it is strictly entailed, he is 
content to wait till he can have enough of a run of luck 
to furnish him a base of supplies for his grand campaign. 
He plays now on a small scale and with a system modified 
to suit his limited means, but when he gets together a 
sufficient sum, then he launches out into his great system, 
but up to this time without success, owing to runs of bad 
luck coming before he has got together enough to with- 
stand them. He has just perfected his system so that 
twenty thousand francs will be almost safe as a capital, 
and is going back to try and win that sum with his minor 
system and a capital of two or three thousand. 

Do you suppose he will have any success? 

I am sure 1 don't know; it is all chance when the 
capital is so small. Perhaps he wilt have a good run and 
may not come here till we are ready to go back with him, 
or he may be back in a week to stay the rest of the month. 
She smiled as she spoke, as though this latter supposition 
was rather a pleasant one, though we could imagine 
nothing more distasteful to a gambler's wife than to 
receive him home again dead broke. 

Future conversations on the same subject gave us more 
insight into the daily life of this peculiar family. The 
baroness generally spent the season at Homburg with her 
husband and enjoyed herself very much, she said. It 
was a pleasant place, very gay and very healthy for the 
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children. As the gaming tables were in one wing of the 
Kursaat, where people needn't go unless they liked, they 
were no objection to the place as a summer residence. 
The baron's habits were very good ; he never staid out 
much after twelve, unless an extraordinary run of tuck 
kept him up till closing time. He never kept it up unless 
he was winning, and always left off at eleven, if luck was 
not decidedly in his favor. She never thought of sitting 
up for him when he staid late; there was no necessity; 
he was sure to come home all right when business hours 
were over. He never drank, never flirted, in short, was 
a model husband. 

Did she believe in his system? 

Well, she really didn't know. Sometimes after a great 
run of luck she thought she did, and then again, when all 
the money was gone, she rather thought she didn't. It 
seemed very reasonable when he explained it to you, but 
then she had no head for figures, and supposed she was 
no judge. At any rate, it gave the baron employment 
and kept him happy. No run of bad luck discouraged 
him, and when all the money was gone he was perfectly 
content to settle down to quiet domestic life till the rents 
came in again. In a word, notwithstanding all our well 
meant efforts, she could not be brought to realize the 
wretchedness of her lot, and we had to leave her in the 
same provokingly contented state of mind in which we 
found her. 

I suppose her reprehensible husband must have had 
good luck this time, for he never came back, and in a 
month or so sent for the family to join him. We missed 
them greatly, and on our way home in the summer rather 
went out of our way to pay them a flying visit at Hom- 
burg. 

I suppose that, to give this sketch a proper and edify- 
ing conclusion, I ought to say that we found them suffer- 
ing the bitterest pangs of poverty, the plump little 
baroness wasted with consumption, confined to her bed 
in a squalid lodging, while a famine stricken brood of 
youngsters whimpered around her, and the father was 
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Staking the proceeds of the last cherished souvenir of 
better days at the table, but sober truth compels me to 
acknowledge that I never saw a much more cheerful and 
contented lot of people than this wretched gambler's 
femily. The baroness was very proud of her handsomely 
furnished apartments in the pleasantest part of the town ; 
the children had bread and butter enough and to spare, 
and even had sugar on it to boot ; and the baron, though 
far from dead-broke, spared time enough from his usual 
business to show us around the town and entertain us 
charmingly all day. Our last impressions were the pleas- 
antest, and we cannot comfort ourselves in our quiet 
respectability and fortify our virtue by thinking of the 
awful fate of our jolly, good-hearted, but rather repre- 
hensible German friends. We can only console ourselves 
by wondering what became of them when the new 
Empire swept away all the gambling hells of Germany. 
Did the baron say, " Othello's occupation's gone," and 
retire to the quiet of domestic life, or has he followed his 
beloved game to sunny Italy and is now watching the red 
and black at Monaco ? G. e. m. 



THE " ERRORS " OF MR. SWINBURNE. 

FOR the last nine years Mr. Swinburne has occupied a 
prominent and peculiar position in literature. His 
name has been honored and exalted, has been a by-word 
and a reproach. Ckastelard, his first real work, for, as 
Lowell well says, the Queen Mother is but a school-boy's 
sketch, was praised by Houghton, and Atalanta, with its 
bas-relief descriptions, and choruses of Aeschlyean har- 
mony and grandeur, was hailed by the critics as the work 
of a great poet, and a masterpiece of art fit only to be 
compared with the famous Trilogy- Laus Veneris then ap- 
peared, and Mr. Swinburne was sternly rebuked in solemn 
words by heavy reviews ; the thunderbolts of the church 
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were hurled against him ; he was pilloried in that guardian 
of our virtue, the pure and incorruptible press. That Mr. 
Swinburne was foul and obscene, was the mildest charge 
brought against him ; and the more virulent pressmen 
dubbed him " libidinous laureat of a pack of satyrs." His 
next book. Songs before Svnrise, though it abounds in lines 
of wondrous music, was called blasphemous and incendi- 
ary. The long but powerful tragedy, Botkwell, seems to 
have been the turning point in his career, and the same 
critics who, since '66 have censured, hooted, and jeered, 
now burst forth into glowing rhapsodies over his Erec- 
theus. To-day no one disputes his genius ; to-day there is 
no one who does not prophesy for him a noble position 
among the Victorian poets, and the unenthusiastic and cold- 
blooded Pall Mall Gazette, speaking of Erectheus, gives the 
opinion held by EngUsh critics of his poetry, in these few 
words : " He had already produced things admirable in 
form, but not complete in ripeness and strength ; at later 
times, again, he has somewhat developed force and finish 
of detail at the expense of general form and proportion ; 
and before this we had no whole work from his hand 
where the full height of his energy went along with- the 
full mastery of his workmanship. We now have such a 
one in Erectheus" 

But our judgment of Mr. Swinburne must not rest upon 
one book out of many, and here is the difficulty in forming a 
correct estimate of his merits, for his mood and tone vary 
with each successive volume. At one time he sings of 
" Arcadian Atalanta, snowy-souled ; fair as the snow and 
footed as the wind." And at another he chants a strain 
that might well have come from the foaming mouths of 
the frantic worshippers of Cotytto, Astarte, or Ashtaroth. 
He now charms us with a lyrical trifle, and then astounds 
us with a ponderous drama. His genius displays itself in 
Rondels and Elegies. He has written, in French, verses 
which Ronsard might have been proud to have owned ; 
he is master of the Greek and Latin meters, he has imi- 
tated most successfully the archaisms and quaint simplicity 
of Chaucer. He writes tragedies full of repose, of sim- 
44 
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pie action, abounding in lines of limpid purity, poems 
" noble, and nude, and antique ;" and he sends forth frantic 
cries against order, wild appeals for a universal revolution, 
songs turbid with passion. He describes to us in verse, 
worthy, from its grand serenity, of a Milton, the glorious 
reward given to those who have below worked out 
their probation, living a just and righteous life, and then, 
sneering alike at Heaven and hell, assures us that the em- 
braces of a harlot afford man the only substantial and cer- 
tain comfort in his short and troubled existence, that if 
one can only gain his lustful desires, he should be willing 
" to burn forever in burning hell," that even bought kisses 
become in time wearisome, that long living becomes a 
burden, and that this is the conclusion of the whole 
matter : 

" Thou sbalt tell all thy days and hours, and tell 
Thy times and ways and words of love, and say 
How one was dear and one desirable. 
And sweet was life to hear and sweet la smell. 
But now with lights reveise [he old hours retire 
And the last hour is shod with fire from hell ; 
ms is the end of every man's desire." 

He shows at times a most morbid taste in the selection 
of his subjects, choosing Sapphic love, the foul deeds of 
Carrier, the sins of Aholah and Ahohbah, themes which 
he sets forth and adorns in the most glowing colors, and 
makes us forget the hideous indecency of the plot, by 
charming our ear with the exquisite flow of his melody ; 
and then he sings the noble self-sacrifice of a maiden, who 
throws away her life, walks unwedded to the tomb, — 

" Cut off from marriage bed and marriage song, 
Untastiog wife's true joy, or mother's bliss, 
With infant at her breast," 

to save her native city. 

Add to all this, he has not yet reached the prime of hte. 
Each volume as it appears, shows to greater advantage 
his powers, his command over the great English language 
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seems more and more wonderful, he gains daily in dra- 
matic force, in felicitous expression. What can be said of 
him ? Can he be judged by those of his time who are car- 
ried along with him by the sweep of his song, by those 
who are repelled by his " errors," and disgusted by his 
arrogance ? Does it not rest with a future generation to 
weigh well his faults and merits, and then award him his 
place among the poets of the nineteenth century? 

In making these necessarily somewhat superficial re- 
marks upon Mr. Swinburne, I shall start with the suppo- 
sition that it is granted by ail that he is a true poet ; for 
even his bitterest critics have not denied his genius, they 
have only wept, deploring the fact that his remarkable 
powers have been prostituted to the worship of an un- 
worthy muse. I shall then confine myself principally to 
the two great charges of licentiousness and blasphemy 
brought against him by those judging him unfavorably ; 
his licentiousness, as shown in Laus Veneris, his blasphe- 
my as seen in some of the ballads, and in the choruses to 
Atalanta. 

This is the age of modesty so-called. This is the age 
that condemns Fielding, and throngs the theatre to see 
the latest abominations of France, the modern society 
plays. This is the age that calls Charles Reade coarse, 
yet delights in the jingling, inane melodies and infernal 
indecencies of the Opera Bouffe. This is the age of the 
Prurient Prude, and to-day this same simpering maiden 
sells herself, body and soul, to obtain social position. This 
is the nineteenth century, the age of insincerity, corrup- 
tion, skepticism, and senttmentalism, and this is the age 
that cannot stomach Laus Veneris. It is not my wish to be 
regarded as a partial panegyrist of Mr. Swinburne, yet do 
I think that his faults have been greatly exaggerated, that 
the meaning of many of his ballads has been grossly mis- 
understood. I think that half a dozen of these poems 
ought never to have been written, but in them I find not 
so much fault with the treatment of the subjects as with 
the very subjects. To speculate upon forbidden themes, 
to cut open the apples of the Dead Sea, has always been a 
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source of delight to men of genius ; yet such stories as 
the Love of Sappho had better be untouched. To be 
sure, Mr. George Saintsbury says, " The first question 1 
ask is : Is this good work ? and if I can conscientiously 
answer this in the affirmative, it does not matter to me 
whether the writer's subject is attractive or repulsive," 

But who is this Mr. George Saintsbury? 

Poets and novelists meditating works of art based upon 
morbid and unhealthy plots should rather weigh well the 
solemn words of Sir Thomas Browne, " For of sins hete- 
rocHtal, and such as want either name or precedent, there 
is ofttimes a sin even in their histories. In things of this 
nature silence commandeth history, it is the veniable part 
of things lost; wherein there must never rise a PanciroU 
lus, nor remain any register but that of hell." 

The critics, who censure Mr. Swinburne so severely, 
forget a few things. They forget that he is a dramatic 
lyrist, a painter, not a preacher. He is no more respon- 
sible for the sentiments of the Ritter Tannhauser as 
expressed in Laus Veneris than is Browning for the 
diabolic spirit of the Spanish Cloister. Who ever found 
fault with the tremendous scene between Ottima and 
Sebald in Pippa Passes f And yet it would be difficult 
to find in the whole range of English literature a plainer 
and more passionate description of the lustful pleas- 
ures of a guilty couple. At times Mr. Swinburne has, 
without doubt, overstepped the bounds of propriety, 
but not with prurient mind, not with obscene intent. We 
must remember that Laus Veneris is the work of his youth, 
written at the period between boyhood and manhood, 
when, as Keats said, the mind is unsettled, unhealthy. Not 
that I wish to excuse him on the ground of his youth, but 
some allowance should be made, " and modern respecta- 
bdity is so utterly without God, faith, heart, — has such 
systematic preference for what is mean and paltry," and 
is withal so falsely decorous, that a young poet should 
hardly be blamed for kicking against the pricks, and sing- 
ing in loud strains the song of Venus. 

Surely some of his chants are fervent, yethis voluptous- 
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nessdoes not allure. He sings of the overmastering pas- 
sion, of its seeming joys and glories, yet jeers at its faith, 
and tells us that the end of all this is death. His pecu- 
liar way of treating such love is best seen in that curious 
trilogy, Dolores, Proserpine, Hesperia. He represents a 
man consumed with a base passion, who turns his back 
upon all good, simply content to offer up his sacrifice at 
the shrine of that implacable deity, whose altars have 
stood and will stand, while nations rise and fall, religions 
wax and wane. The lover knows his sin, and this embit- 
ters him ;— his inability to forsake the worship of a deity 
who heknowsis false. No more gloriously ironical chant 
has ever been sung in praise of Dolores, Notre Dame de 
Sept Douleurs. In Proserpine the passion has exhausted 
itself. There is the simple desire to die, to sleep, to be at 
rest. Here the rose is exchanged for the poppy. But in 
Hesperia a noble love arouses him from his dejection and 
gloom, from his longing for death. The mad desire for 
Dolores is again awakened ; but by flight with " the god- 
dess that redeems" toward the island of the blessed, to- 
ward the land of the setting sun, by this means alone can 
he escape the woman who is the incarnation of the lust of 
the flesh, the lust of the eye, and the pride of hfe.* 

The sexual element of love is perhaps the most difficult 
in treatment of ail subjects in literature. It is there, can- 
not be denied, cannot idly be passed by. To affect to ignore 
it is absurd, criminal, and only pleasing to that person who 
" weakly joins the prevailing delusion of the inherent vile- 
ness of sex," And this dehcate subject can be treated of 
in two ways : — in the manner of Charles Reade as seen in 
Cloister and the Hearth and Griffith Gaunt, and after the 
fashion of the modem play-wrights and noveUsts of France. 
The former method is pure, healthy, natural, Adamic ; 
while the average Frenchman seems, naturally, and by 
training, unable to see anything in the " amative part of the 
human physiology " but " morbid, venereal, euphemistic, 
gentlemanly club-house lust," I should put, for this same 
reason, Byron's Don Juan as the type of all that is immoral 
"Suggested by Refly lo Crities. 
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and vile in literature, for it lowers, ridicules, and holds up 
to contempt, the noblest of the passions. 

It must be confessed that Mr. Swinburne's poems, while 
they in no case treat of love in a belitUing manner, smack 
of this French school. There is a close, hot, perfumed 
voluptuousness to be seen in them, which, though not at- 
tractive, nevertheless is more damaging to morality than 
frank, coarse animalism. Better, far better, the hearty, 
out-of-door manners of Fielding and SmoUet, the barn- 
yard decorum of Rabelais, than the feverish bearing of 
the heroes and heroines of Dumas _^&. There are two or 
three of Mr. Swinburne's ballads for which no excuse can 
be made ; and in many of his minor poems, poems of his 
youth, there are traces of the slimy snake. And then he 
dwells too much upon the physical charms of women. 
There is a disagreeable predominance of flesh. He speaks 
lovingly about the " long, lithe flanks " of his heroines, he 
goes into raptures over their whole bodily contour. Now 
it is no disgrace to a woman, if she be blessed with a vig- 
orous, healthy frame ; but there is a time for loud speak- 
ing, and a time for silence. No one should object to that 
grand creation, Jael Dence, because she was of superb 
form, or to Rcade's description of her ; but we see no need 
of dwelling upon every square inch of a woman's body, as 
if the poet were a surgeon giving a clinical lecture. 

Nor is he always fortunate in his painting of women. 
Their hair generally " smells of the South," their mouths 
resemble that of the snake, their kisses burn and bite, so 
that the lover is afraid lest his lips be charred, which re- 
minds us of the nursery legend of the monkey's marriage 
to the baboon's sister. But if six or seven of bis ballads 
could be recalled, the judgment which has been pronoun- 
ced by Richard Grant White upon Laus Veneris might 
be allowed to stand unquestioned : " The spirit that ani- 
mates these lyrics is not that of Aretino, the pictures that 
they present do not bring up those that Giulo Romano 
drew. The men and women who speak through them are 
such as Raphael painted after he had touched the lips ol 
the Fornarina. Let every man avert his eyes who believes 
that there is sin in the passion or pollution in beauty." 
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If Mr. Swinburne should, however, continue to write in 
the spirit of Anactoria, Les Noyades, and The Leper, if he is 
at bottom as much of a libertine as he would sometimes 
have us think, his fierce critics need have no fear. He 
who builds his reputation upon indecency and immorality 
cannot be said to live. He may be known to the curious, 
or serve as a warnmg. The work of the most graceful of 
Latin writers is a comparatively sealed book, and the most 
wonderlul engravings of Raphael are kept from the public 
eye. For time has not changed the truth of the lines of 
Catullus : 

" Menlula conalur Pipleum scandere moniem : 
Musae furcillit praeciptem ejiciunt." 

But let us come to the charge of blasphemy, remember- 
ing that Mr. Swinburne is a dramatic lyrist. The choruses 
of Atalanta have been censured for the hatred shown to- 
ward God. We must bear in mind, however, that Atalanta 
is written in the spirit of Greek tragedy ; that before the 
birth of Christ the whole world, while it acknowledged 
at times the justice of the gods, complained of their cruel- 
ty. They chafed, as many have since the time of the apos- 
tles, under the inexorable and terribly severe laws of na- 
ture, of fate, and there was nothing in the soul of the 
average Greek which said, " Rage on, Whirl on, I tread 
master here and everywhere, Master of the spasms of the 
sky and of the shatter of the sea. Master of nature and 
passion and death. And of all terror and all pain." The 
Greeks were children of the earth, so earthy that they 
made matter their god, that they could not conceive of 
things spiritual. The forests and rivers were sacred, and 
in their loftiest conceptions of divinity they only imag- 
ined a sublimed humanity. To such a people living in 
such a clime, calamity and death were the greatest of 
evils ; or if life ever seemed in their morbid moments un- 
real and unsatisfactory, they only looked forward to a 
blessed annihilation, as a relief from their cares and 
troubles. All this is seen in the choruses of the Greek 
drama, where now the chorus is crushed under the terri- 
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ble misfortunes falling upon some devoted house, and now 
bursts forth in impotent rage and vain maledictions against 
high heaven. This belief in a stern necessity was then 
universal, nor has it yet disappeared. We find it entering 
into the sportive lyrics of Horace, we see it in the hideous 
fetichism of the groveling Kooboo, in the insane devo- 
tion of the savage Thug, in the gloomy and mystical 
writings of Jonathan Edwards. 

Mr. Swinburne has generally taken the subjects of his 
ballads from ancient legends, and if bis heroes and hero- 
ines express a belief that their lords are cruel and unmind- 
ful of them, that all is darkness and death, he simply paints 
a truthful picture. Before the Christian era it was a time 
of gloom. Even the Jews, who claimed to have a better 
insight into the unknown than other nations, were most 
despondent, and no grander wails of despair at the short- 
ness and mystery of life are heard than those wrung from 
the Patriarch Job and the Royal Preacher. Mr. Swin- 
burne, who is thoroughly imbued with the spirit of He- 
brew poetry, remembering Grecian doubt, has written 
dramatic lyrics, which would not be foithful works of art, 
unless they showed the real teelings of the speakers. 

This defence can be made in behalf of Atalanta, and 
some of his ballads, but there are lyrics of his that cannot 
thus be pardoned. Their spirit of defiance is not sincere. 
They are the poems of a callow boy, who in health sneers 
at the sincerity of man, the virtue of woman, the eiristence 
of God, and sweats at a touch of pain, fearing the dark- 
ness of death ; who says to himself, I will do a brave thing ; 
Let the coward believe in God, I will be courageous, 
manly, and independent. Or they seem as if they were the 
feeHngs of a loose liver the morning after the debauch, 
who sees no good in anything, complains of the laws of 
nature which he has violated, and makes up his mind that 
man is a martyr, God a delusion, or if a reality, a tyrant. 
The skepticism shown is not that of a noble soul like 
Lucretius, who " drops his plummet and finds no God ;" 
it is not the bitter summing up, after years of experience 
and thought, such as is seen in Ecclesiastes : nor is it 
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worthy of Omar the Fatalist. It is a silly yawp of a 
youth, and should be regarded of about as much impor- 
tance as his oft-repeated invocation to a spirit of liberty 
which is not liberty but anarchy. 

Much could be said about his other sins of difFuseness 
and obscurity. He seems at times to be overpowered by 
his own genius ; an idea once given to him, he rings the 
changes upon it until the meaning of the original concept 
is lost, and he comes da^jgerously near writing nonsense. 
And as his faults lie upon the surface, so do his beauties. 
His dramatic power, his wondrous gift of melody, his 
felicitous use of adjectives, — all these I have been obHged 
to pass over, and have only ventured to touch upon two 
salient points. 

Perhaps Mr. Swinburne's poetry is the best expression 
of this gigantic century, which is now skeptical, blasphe- 
mous, desirous of revolution, and now looks back with a 
sigh to the days of myths, and simple pagan life. 

A man of naturally morbid mind and pessimistic ten- 
dencies would gain but little hope and courage from the 
literature of the present day, and of this literature Mr. 
Swinburne's poetry is a part. For this is an age of skep- 
ticism. Few modern books can be read without leaving 
a bad taste in the mouth. George Eliot, the most depressing 
of all writers, with her Sophoclean irony, shows us the 
wretchedness of life, and the selfishness of man. The 
modern essayist assumes the role of Cassandra. The his- 
torian and priest stand mute, with shrugged shoulders and 
folded hands. There is an appalling universal apathy, and 
the modern doubter boldly asserts that Christianity was 
good in its way, but is a thing of the past, that if there be 
a God who dwells high in the heavens, and in whose sight 
men are but grasshoppers, he is bound by the laws of 
his own making, and looks down with supreme indiffer- 
ence upon the pitiable race of man. And what seems 
Hkely to be the religious sentiment of the year 1900 was 
sung six hundred years ago by the poet of the Old Man 
of the Mountain. 

' 45 
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" We are no olhei than n moving row 
Of magic shadow-shapes, ihat coroe and go 
Round with this sua-illumined laoiern. held 
In midnight by the master of the show. 

And thai inverted bowl ihey call ihe sky. 
Whereunder crawling cooped we live and die. 
Lift not your hands to il, for it for help 
As iropoteoily rolls as you or I. 

Yesterday (his day's madnessdid prepare ; 
To-morrow's silence, triumph, or despair ; 
Drink ! for you know not whence you coroe nor why ; 
Drink ! for you know not why you go nor where ! " 



NOTABILIA. 



We all know with what feelings Laocoon is said to have 
regarded the Greeks " ei dona ferentes'' Perhaps we are 
excusable for viewing with a similar suspicion the gifts of 
the Faculty. At any rate we are free to confess that there 
was present in our own mind a feeling very similar to 
Laocoon's upon a recent visit to the new chapel. Those 
seats look so very comfortable ! There must be decep- 
tion somewhere ! It cannot be that the Faculty really in- 
tend to banish back-aches from church service at Yale. 
Why, it would be a renunciation of those old puritan 
principles upon which the college is founded. In fact, 
nothing short of actual trial convinced us that the seats 
were indeed as comfortable as they looked ! But when 
we were once fairly seated, our thoughts took a new turn. 
What an elegant place for a nap ! The most orthodox of 
English churchmen could ask for no better! The Fac- 
ulty, with their usual foresight, had evidently calculated 
upon the superior soporific effects of comfortable seats. 
They knew well how hard it would be for the unsuspi- 
cious student to resist the effects of monotonous preach- 
ing in such a place ; and their hearts were gladdened 
as they thought of the many cases of discipline for sleep- 
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ing in church which must inevitably result from their 
seemingly benevolent action. We may be uncharitable 
in our judgment. We shall be willing to acknowledge it 
if the Faculty will match their new chapel with a new 
preacher, who possesses the perhaps common-place talent 
of keeping his audience awake. 



Speaking of the new chapel and minister and things, 
reminds us of another matter which has been brought to 
our notice in a way not altogether pleasant. A corres- 
pondent of the Congregationalist passed through New 
Haven sometime during last term, and embodies his ideas 
of our chapel service in a letter to that journal. After 
criticising the confusion which disturbed the beginning 
of the reading service, occasioned by a few students who 
" come in with a rush and just a little late," he says : 
" And there was cutting at both ends at Yale, for as soon 
as the amen was in sight, there was a general movement 
all over the chapel, showing even more anxiety not to 
lose time at the close of the service than is common in a 
New England Sunday congregation. Another peculiarity 
observable from the gallery was the fact that all over the 
chapel, during the reading of the Scriptures and the 
singing, text books were open for a finishing touch on the 
lesson," The worst of the matter is, it is true, and can- 
not be answered by charging the correspondent with 
undevotional conduct during prayer time in directing his 
eyes downward instead of his heart upward. To us, who 
have become hardened to it, this rising up when "the 
amen is in sight " is unnoticed ; but it cannot but strike 
a stranger unfavorably. It is undoubtedly the result of 
habit, for no one is so eager to leave chapel and reach the 
recitation room that he would not willingly prolong his 
devotions indefinitely. The practice is not without its 
ludicrous features when a stranger occupies the pulpit. 
We listen during the prayer for the familiar words which 
signal the coming amen, and when we hear them, rise in 
irreligious haste to find the signal was premature. The 
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practice is not confined to the black sheep of the flock ; 
the best fellow pops up with the rest, without a thought 
of being wicked. It is really a question of taste, but 
studying during prayer is rather a matter of conscience, 
and consciences easily yield to the emergency of an 
approaching recitation. The correspondent asks if there 
is no way of putting an end to this. There are two. 
Abolish morning prayers or the morning recitation, or 
else seat th^tutors in the gallery. 



There is a disposition quite prevalent among us to sit 
up late. There is something so comfortable in shutting 
up one's books and spending a quiet hour in the charming 
society of fragrant pipe and pleasant thought, that sleep- 
iness is forgotten. The effect shows itself, however, in 
fitful naps during morning prayers, and in drowsy nods 
and half reclining bodies during recitations or lectures. 
Medical books and family physicians tell us how injurious 
such a practice is, and it is not our intention to usurp 
their prerogative by delivering a lecture against it. In 
fact, we would rather encourage all devotees of quiet 
midnight musings, in consideration of the genuine satis- 
faction it affords. But there is a class of night-hawks 
which stands in need of gentle reproof and warning We 
refer to those who are accustomed to end the labors of 
the day with a grand wrestling tournament, and stretch 
their limbs — cramped and confined for hours over their 
books — in a midnight frolic. It is no very soothing expe- 
rience to have your meditations rudely interrupted, or 
be roughly awakened from a sound sleep by the ponder- 
ous tread of leviathan feet above. But when those feet 
are busy at midnight, seven times a week, pursuing a still 
heavier pair around the table and over the chairs, when 
their respective owners meet in muscular embrace and 
come to the floor with a thud that gives emphatic warn- 
ing to "stand from under," we submit that forbearance 
ceases to be a virtue. The singing with which each con- 
vivial party greets us on its return at midnight, is quite 
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pleasant sometimes, but this having your up-stairs 
neighbor play resurrection-day, and assist in raising the 
dead every night in the week is a trifle trying. 



During the past year a great deal has been said in the 
college papers about the weakness of the average com- 
position and Lit. piece. Much of this has been true, for, 
judging by the work of those who are older.^nd engaged 
in literature as a pursuit, our best attempts are but puerile. 
But it is the spirit in which these derogatory articles 
have been written to which we object, and this seems to 
be a desire to prevent by ridicule all honest literary work. 
It is to be presumed that most of us, however wild and 
careless we may seem, come to college with the idea of 
improving ourselves, by gaining in culture and knowl- 
edge. None will deny that writing aids in acquiring 
both. If the standard at Yale is so low, we shall never 
raise it by sneering at all honest attempts, but by perse- 
verance and practice. We therefore hope that this spirit, 
which we think is lessening, will disappear entirely, and 
that true criticism will take its place, which, while it 
points out the faults of an endeavor, uses reason instead 
of ridicule, and incites rather than depresses. 



MEMORABILIA YALENSIA. 

Our Record 

Extends from March zi, to April 23, including all passing 
events both of joy and sadness. Among the latter, the most 
prominent, of course, is the demise of that remarkable penta- 
gon of geniuses, who, atler having so long preserved their 
mystic triangles bright and untarnished, now retire only to 
gain the plaudit, "Well done, good and faithful servant." 
While the growing hope that the last ^^yawp " from our weekly 
papers has finally been sounded, will undoubtedly be classed 
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by a grateful public among the former. But not pausing any 
longer to divide and subdivide, we will pass on to that which 
stands first both in importance and in order of events : 

The Junior Exhibition. 

The day seemed very inauspicious, frequent snow squalls and 
a high wind rendering the walking far from agreeable. Nev- 
ertheless a very good-sized audience, including an unusually 
large number of ladies, greeted the d^but of the youthful 
orators. Despite certain slurs which have appeared in the 
weekly papers, in the opinion of unbiased judges the speaking 
was fully up to the standard of former years. At the con- 
clusion of the exercises in the chapel, both Faculty and 
students proceeded to discuss the merits of the several speak- 
ers. For once these two opposing bodies agreed not to differ, 
and in bestowing the prize upon Samuel Lewis Eaton, of 
Lancaster, Wisconsin, the Faculty but confirmed the decision 
of the crowd which was impatiently awaiting the result under 
the windows of the Treasury Building. The successful piece 
will be found in the present issue of the Lit. As this is the 
last red-letter day in the annals of Second Term, we naturally 
turn our attention next to the approaching 

Vacation, 

Heralded by the appearance of Smedley and many itinerant 
trunk -smashers, and proving its reality, to those who never 
hope for better things, by the gradually decreasing attendance 
at chapel, and the hushed melody of the choir, daily lessening 
in number. Then came the last, hurried examination, the 
fruitless search for Murray, the necessary walk to the depot, 
and for two weeks the old system of cutting, flunking, and 
excuse-seeking, was gladly discontinued by all. But for those 
who lingered to watch the continued bluff that the hopeful 
Vermes receives " neath the elms of dear old Yale," we have 
the deepest commiseration. Even that slight vibration of the 
aether, which Prof. Waite occasionally produces, in order to 
prove that steam heaters are not a part of ancient fortifications 
against the townies, failed them. They were compelled to 
seek the "old brick row " in despair, and overcome the ennui 
of New Haven life, without any attractions, by exemplifying 
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the old mott't, "Dum vivimiis, vivamus," in riotous living at 
the Yale Dining Rooms. But though fun at home, and such 
gaiety at New Haven engrossed the attention of the majority, 
much hard work was performed by the ambitious aspirants 
for "The Townsends," in evolving original thought upon the 
following subjects : 

'76 Townstnd Subjects. 

I. The Wisdom of Hamilton's Theory of Government illus- 
trated by Grecian History. 2. The Relations of Culture to 
Practical Life. 3. Henry IV. 4. English Liberty. 5. Arthur 
Helps as an Essayist. 6. John Calvin. 7. The Past Century 
of the United States. But while literature has thus received 
its full share of attention, 

Boating 

Has not been neglected. The members of the crew have 
remained in New Haven and have indulged in a constitutional 
row twice each day. The weather has been for the most part 
favorable, and satisfactory progress has been made. During 
the latter part of the time, Lake Whitney has been the scene 
of operations. Captain Cook has coached the crew by riding 
along the shore on horseback. The crew, which is now board- 
ing at the Elliott House, is made up as follows : Wood, S.S.S. 
'76 (bow); Kellogg, '76 (i); Cooke, '77 (3); Thompson, '79 {4); 
Collin, '77 (S); Fowler, '76 (6); Kennedy, S.S.S. '75 {7); Cook, 
'76 (stroke). On Monday, April 17, a 

Boating Conference 

Was held at Springfield. W. F. Weld, Jr., President of the 
Harvard University Boat Club, and Captain W. T. Otis of 
the Harvard Crew, represented Harvard, while President 
Howe of the Yale University Boat Club represented Yale. 
Mr. Alexander Agassiz was nominated by Harvard, Prof. A. 
M. Wheeler by Yale, for the position of umpire. The decision 
was made by lot, and resulted in the choice of Prof Wheeler. 
Other arrangements for the race were perfected. It was 
decided that the starting point should be a short distance 
above Hampden Park ; that the race should take place at 4.30 
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P.M. on Friday, June 30, or at 10.30 a.m. on the following day; 
that to the citizens' committee a regatta committee ot two 
should be added, one from each college ; and that two judges, 
one for each college, should be stationed in separate boats 
one at each extremity of the finish line. 

Bail. 



The nine has been doing noble work both at the " Gym " and 
lately, by practising in the park. The return of Mr. Knight 
has given us a second Avery ; and though Captain Bigelow 
has been much embarrassed in his plans by the sickness of 
Mr. Williams and the withdrawal of Mr. Thompson, he has 
now a nine which is fully equal to those of former seasons. 
The first game of the year was played Saturday, April 22, with 
the Hartfords, on their grounds. A large number from every 
class attended, and all returned predicting great things for 
the nine. The game stood Yale 1, Hartford o, until the sev- 
enth innings, and was considered one of the hottest ever 
played there. Knight, Downer and Bigelow particularly dis- 
tinguished themselves. We append the score : 



Knight, p., 
Morgan, c, 
Bigelow, 3l>., 
WhealoD, s. s. 
Piatt, t. f.. 
Carter, ab., 
Downer, ib.. 



, L. f.. 
Armstrong.c.f.. 3 



Burdock, ab.. 


° 


a a' 3' 5 <» 


Remsen, c. f., 


S 


00200 


Higham,r.r., 


5 




Ferguson, 3b. 


4 




CarCT. 8. s., 
Bond, p., 
Yort.ff., 




32069 






Mills, lb., 


3 




Allison, c. 




a S 2 o 




27 


7 7 a? 15 4 


3 4 S 


6 


7 8 9 



Runs earned, none. 

First Base on Errors— Hartford. 7 ; Yale, 2. 

Struck out— Hartford, i ; Yale 3. 

Time of game — One hour and forty-five minutes. 

Umpire— G. M. Rogers of Yale. 



Speaking of scores reminds us of music, and consequently of 
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The Glee Club, 

Which, as usual, at the end of the second term, made a short 
trip, giving their first concert at RhJnebeck, N. Y., on April 6, 
As the music had, in some way, been misplaced, a change was 
necessitated in the programme, which embarrassed the singers 
sufficiently to render the concert rather inferior. But all who 
came to hear "the sweet college singers" were delighted, and 
rendered much homage by their repeated applause. But at 
Poughkeepsie, where a large audience, among whom were at 
least seventy "lovely Vassar snab," who had resisted their 
longings for home, greeted them, the club more than redeemed 
its reputation. The trip was brought to a successful close by 
a concert given in Chickering Hall in New York. Mr. H. P. 
Hatch, '74, during the intermission, delighted the audience by 
his songs and impersonations. Mr. Home gained much admi- 
ration by his rendition of a selection from Faust. As a whole 
the club sings much better than those of former years, and by 
its wise choice of pieces has done much to raise the standard 
of college music. 

The Studies of the Term 

Are as follows: Seniors — Schweigler's Hist. Philosophy, Pres. 
Porter ; Hallam's Constitutional History, Prof. Wheeler ; 
Geology, Prof. Dana; Woolsey's International Law, Prof, 
Sumner. Lectures have not been announced. Juniors — 
Astronomy, Loomis' Treatise and Loomis' Elements, Prof. 
Loomis; German — Whitney's Reader and Grammar, Prof. 
Carter ; French — MoliSre's Misanthrope, Le Roman d'un Jeune 
Homme Pauvre, Prof. Coe; Light — Ganot's Physics, Prof. 
Wright; Anglo Saxon — Carpenter's Grammar, Prof. Beers; 
Calculus — Prof. Newton. There are also advance classes in 
French and German. Lectures Monday morning, by Prof. 
Beers. Sophomores — Greek — Plato's Apology, Prof. Packard ; 
The Clouds of Aristophanes, Tutor Morrow; Latin — Satires 
of Juvenal, Tutor Houghton ; Mechanics — Peck's Elements, 
Tutor Dana. Freshmen — Mathematics, Trigonometry, Prof. 
Richards; Chauvenet, Tutor Denslow; Latin — Pliny's Letters, 
Prof. Wright; Selections from Ovid, Tutor Graves; Greek — 
Lysias' Orations, Tutor Beckwith ; Herodotus, Tutor Rich- 
ardson ; Rhetoric, twice a week. Prof. Northrop 
46 
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Appointments for Commencement. 

Thackeray, Bradbury Bedell, Athens, N. Y.; Puritans and 
Huguenots, E. S. Bottom, Norwich; Von Stein, G. E. Bush- 
nell, Beloit, Wis.; Modern Jews, Michael Furst, Brooklyn, N. 
Y.; An Aspect of American History, A. T. Hadley, New 
Haven ; Great Cities, E. P. Howe, Worcester, Mass.; The 
Law as a Profession, W. W. Hyde, Hartford; Arabic Learn- 
ing, O. E. Lyman, New Haven; Revolutionary Eloquence 
of Mirabeau, M. H. Phelps, Elmwood, III.; Classical Study, 
G. W. Rollins, Hyde Park, Mass.; The Government and Poor, 
P. G. Russell, New Haven ; Dante, E. D. Worcester, Albany, 
New York. 

Items. 

On Sunday, March 26, President Porter preached a sermon in 

commemoration of Dr. Horace Bushnell. On Sunday, 

April 2, the college pulpit was occupied by Prof. Phelps of 
Middlebury, At the close of last term a Gymnastic Exhi- 
bition was given in the Gymnasium for the benefit of the 

United Workers. Loss to the students about $350, Robert 

K. Weeks, '6z, died on Thursday, April 13. The Nation places 

him among the most prominent of our younger poets. W. 

L. Cushing, '72, was married at Hartford, on April 6th, to 
Miss M. L. Strong, daughter of C. C. Strong, Esq., of the 

same place. Work on the new chapel has been delayed by 

the non-arrival of the stained glass windows. President 

Porter has been chosen to deliver one of a series of sermons 

at Cornell. The principal performers at the Gymnastic 

Exhibition have been photographed in a group by Warren. 
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BOOK NOTICES. 

Songt of Th'ee Centurit!. John G. Whiitier, editor. Boston : J»mes R. Os- 

good & Co. New Haven : Judd & While. 

Mr. Whittier has done a praclicat service to this practical age <n present- 
ing in a ver}- compact (orm what he judges to be the sweetest and best poetry 
of the last three hundred years. Few can lell good poetry when they see it ; 
and many trudge through stupid rhyme under the delusion that its apparent 
stupidity is not real, that its merits are great, but a little loo high to be appre- 
ciated by the poor stupid reader. Mr. Whittier on the subject of poetry is an 
umpire that all will listen lo, and Trom whose judgment none will appeal. 
His book gives the reader just enough taste of good poetry lo stimulate the 
appetite for more of the same kind. The editor presents the daintiest deli- 
cacies of all the better poets between Shakspeare and Tennyson, not except- 
ing ihe little handful of American poets, the forlorn hope that protects us 
Americans from a charge of utter lack of poetical taste. Mr. Whitlier's only 
office has been the exercise of his taste and discretion, but this service has 
been valuable enough to make the book valuable. 

If this book contained some of the thoughts and suggestions of Mr. Whit- 
tier on the poetry he has selected, it would be like Leigh Hunt's " Book for a 
Corner," and would he still more interesting and valuable. For a quiet cor- 
ner and an hour's entertainment we have never seen a more likely book than 
this that we've just finished. 

"Attn and Mtamtrs Ont Hundred Yian Age." San-Souci Series. Richard 
Henry Stoddard, editor. Scribner, Armstrong Sc Co : New York. 
It is praise enough to say that this hook is one of a series similar to the 
Bric-a-Brac series, published by the same firm and edited by the tame gen- 
tleman. This series is to be a little more pretentious than the Bric-a-Brac, 
and is to treat of history and politics, courts and courtiers, wits and fiue 
ladies. The series promises pictures from " The grand likU of Louis XIV 
and XV ; from " the philosophic period of the eighteenth century ;" and from 
the Revolution and First Empire. The Bric-a-Brac series was wonderfully 
successful; under the same editorship and gotten up under the same man- 
agemonl, as much may be predicted for the San-Souci series. 
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EDITOR'S TABLE. 

College journals. " too numerous (o mention," too much alike to ndmit of 

comparison, loo dull 10 read, have accumulnled diirinf( vacation. The Trin- 
ity Tablet is one of this number, and we feel Compelled to say thai the editors 
ought, in ihtee weelfs' lime, lo get oui a belter paper. Or, i( thai is impos- 
sible, they ought to have an extension of lime. The exchange column is 
savage, which is the only exception lo its general vapidity. It laments the 
decline of good singing al chapel service, but really the decline in journal- 
istic latent Is equally lamentable. Surely the Tablrt used to be a better paper. 

The Tufts Collegian resents the Dartmsulh's charge of " putting on aics," 
— which it certainly does. That, however, does not prevent its being decid- 
edly readable. " A. B, F." presents " in a cursory manner, some su£geslions 
in favor of the formation of an intercollegiate literary association of New 
England colleges," with a brief history of the association which was estab- 
lished in 1874, with which he is evidently not prepossessed His arguments 
in favor of the N. E. association are in general good, but he assumes what is, 
we think, hardly true, thai there is "a strong desire among New England 
colleges to measure their attainments." Such a " desire" is fell only by those 
colleges which, sunk in obscurity, look out into a brighter world and wish a 
chance lo exhibit themselves there. Such colleges are few in New England. 
Surely " A. B. F." wouldn't have us think Tufis is one of the few. 

The exchange editors of the Paiktr Quarterly have our sympathy. To con- 
template a three months' accumulation of eighty-nine exchanges, meet them 
with New Year's greetings and " our prettiest curtsey." requires considerable 
grace. The "greetings" are a little late, but the "curtsey" compensates. 
" Apples of Sodom " is as delightful a poem as often appears io college mag- 
atines. The " Mystery of Edwin Drood" remains as much a mystery as ever 
after reading the Qvarf<7/f'/ leader. We thought the "Vermont medium'' 
had been foigotlen. On the whole, the Quarterly might come oftener wiih< 
out wearing out its welcome. 

The Volant! has correspondents in South America and California — for what 
purpose we can't imagine. One talks like a pedant about Homer, Maecenas, 
Horace and Helen, and the other wanders up a mountain with a party of 
ladles and suffers untold agonies from thirsl. In fact, all the writers for the 
folante seem troubled more or less with thirsl. The poet vents his feelings 
in a " Drinking Song." translated from the German : 

" I am a fish 00 buttling sand ; 

An arid waste of gaping land, 

O give. O give me wine !" 

Poor fellow ! we pity you. We imagine Chicago is suffering from a drought 
similar lo that which visited New Haven after the visit of the Harvard foot 
ball party last fall. 

It has become the fashion lo praise the Hamilton Ut., and we see no reason 
for being out of fashion this month. Its articles are alt comparatiTcty short 
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and generally interesting. It dares to defend '"heavy " writing— a perilous 
course in view or the crusade of several weeklies led on by the Reierd. There 
seems to be a deailh of poetry at Hamilton, in which misfortune we of course 
heartily sympathize. But we can't help looking with envy upon (hose eighteen 
pages of advertise men ts. 

rhcre is a prospective weekly or serai-monthly paper in the minds of Ibe 
students of Princeton. The Nassau Lit. sensibly favors the project. That 
wonderfuUy-constiluied Faculty of theirs has been the cause of the failure of 
previous attempts in the same diieclion, but has now gianled permission. 
Il must be pleasant business editing a newspaper under the walchru! eyes of 
that suspicious body. The Lil. hopes to shift the burden of its Olla-pedrida 
upon (he new coiner, which is about the worst fate we can imagine for (he 
bantling, Il calls the Niagara Index a liar, which it oughtn't to do, especially 
in a religious controversy. 

For when 1 was a Junior, 

And with the Juniors stood. 
The whiskers somehow did not grow 

As bushy as they should. 
The "jollity " was wanting. 

The " ease " an awful joke, 
In fine, the joys of Junior life 

Have ended all in smoke. — Pmn. Mag. 

Oor semimenls exactly, with a single exception. But cheer up, Penn., old 
fellow. These little dispensations of Providence and college Faculties are 

The Lamfeen is an interesting little picture book, which we shall miss ex- 
ceedingly when it passes away. Its spiighillness is in charming contrast 
with the average college papers. We can't help liking it, but, in its liberal 
advertising of Yale it shouldn't forget its courtesy. Its allusion to a member 
of our Faculty showed a lack of good taste which we little expected from a 
Harvard paper. 

"Old Gray Back," as the Nassau Lit. calls the Ada Columbiana, makes the 
most imposing appearance of all our exchanges. But appearances are de- 
ceiving. 

The new editorial board of the University Herald says . " Let no one bo 
surprised at any changes tbey may soon notice in the Herald, as some radical 
ones have been decided upon." We fear the young men are a triHe too am- 
bitious. This first number is so excellent in ail respects that "radical 
changes" will naturally be for the worse. Its editorials ate especially inter- 
esting, and the whole paper gives evidence of an unusual degree of enter- 
prise and ability. 

The Amherst Student is worrying about the 600 feet of Aase destroyed at the 
late fire in South Hadlry, and wants to know if the " Seminary girls Intend 
petitioning the town to restore them." Why, you impudent thing ! 

The Dartmoutk calls the exchange editor of the Nassau Lit, " that asinine 
Theraites," and the product of his pen a " monthly bray." 

The Crimson is excellent. It reads the Advocate a very sensible lesson on 
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" discourleouE criticism," and derends Mr. Emerson from the censure of Ihe 
[niter. The writer avails himsetr of the opporiuniiy to exhibit hie qaiu con- 
siderable lamiliaTlt; with Oriental iiieraiure in a pleasant way. The Harvird 
crew has devoted the winter to deciding which race they would prefer lo win. 
And the <7n'n)i0n says " the question has been answered, and oioitoflhnr 
energies have been turned toward preparing for the four-roilc race," 

The Virginia University A/agaiiru has been translating Horace, Here's i 
specimen : 

" Then, pile on the wood. Thaliarchus, old fellow, 
And bring out the rest of that four-year-old wine ; 
A full glass, if you please.— no, 'tis not that I'm mellow. 
But who'd lose a drop of such liquor divine ! 

' To secure your forfeit, how close then you press her, 

And snatch from her arm or her finger a ring ; 

Or. if pouting she cries that so rude you address her. 

Then softly you kiss her — the dear little thing." 

The Cirmell Era sighs for a poem on spring. 

The Stvievi for April is a very readable number, c. f. c. 
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COLLEGE DEBTS. 

IF it were possible to provide a nostrum that would 
quiet the importunities of your creditors,'- it would 
please us immensely, and moreover a most worthy ambi- 
tion of ours would be attained. The whole debtor class, 
and that includes nearly all college, would from that mo- 
ment cease to pride themselves upon having never glanced 
at a Lit, leader. The printing of a number in which you 
confessed an interest, would be hailed as a cause for jubi- 
lee. Suppose that we wrote a recipe that would shrink 
your tailors' bills or shrivel your gentlemens' furnishing 
accounts. Any such action would he hazardous ; the 
magazine might be read and its dignity and respectability 
gone forever. Imagine our suggesting a plan that would 
discourage the besiegers of your entry landing or pro- 
posing a course that might break the spirit and humble 
the pride of your creditors. 'T would never do; the 
board would begin to make money. 

A man's indebtedness is almost always an easy and 
agreeable subject to him ; though this does seem unnatural. 
VOL. XLI. 47 
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It may very possibly be because there is always lurking 
in his mind some little hope of assistance, and he 'vould 
fain lay in wait lest even that little aid escape him. 
Financiering, whatever else may he said of it, is prodigal 
of its promises. It mayhap occurs to the man heavily in 
debt, that there is, without doubt, some course that, it 
it only be suggested or if he only find it, will lead out 
from all difficulties. 

College men, in their aptitude for incurring debt, are 
peculiar. And this is explained in a. great measure by 
their facilities for buying on credit and by their fondness 
for Thackeray. The novelist would have one believe that 
to be head-over-heels in debt is the regular and fashion- 
able thing; that to be cotnme il faut a college man must 
keep his washerwoman standing in the entry and be com- 
pelled to sport his oak to escape his creditors. It is not 
often before the last term of the first year in college that 
a man catches the breeze or feels the current that can 
take him into the jolly crowd of collegians that have 
debts that they are unable to pay. If by some little judg- 
ment and exercise of sense he beats against this breeze and 
stems this current and sails on in an ordinary way, he will 
probably never again have as good a chance to get into 
this devil-may-care squadron. If the opportunity be 
seized everything goes as merry as if all the gods were 
smiling ; he will dance over the course for four years, just 
enough agitated by the solicitings of his washerwoman 
and private sweep to give a zest to the lively sailing. It is 
to be seriously regretted that the end is not always as 
pleasant as the beginning ; that toward the close of the 
four years his position becomes often truly lamentable. 
But there is this to be remembered in this connection 
that, let matters become never so desperate, the four 
years bring all his troubles to an end. 

It is assumed that fogies and cash men will find very 
little of interest or value in what is suggested, so we shall 
devote ourselves to the more congenial crowd: debtors, 
then, and you who owe much money, we modestly assure 
you of as good a time and of as much comfort as lies 
within our power to give you. 

n,g,t,7l.dM,GOOglC 
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There is no subject upon which advice is given, about 
which counselors and wise men hold such diametrical 
views. After having shared the wisdom of one counselor, 
if for any reason whatsoever you sit at the feet of some 
other wise man, there should be no surprise if what was 
promptly pointed out as north by one very prudent and 
shrewd man is called south by some other sage of equal 
repute. Instead of quarreling with difTercnt methods, 
you had better believe that they may all be reasonable 
and likely to afford relief, and that there are more ways 
than one of getting down from a very high place. All 
this, that we might with the least abruptness possible sug- 
gest two plans for your relief; one or the other of which 
you will almost certainly reject. 

We will present first that plan of ours that ought to be 
most acceptable to men in your position. You will all 
admit without any discussion, that your position is, or 
soon will be, a desperate one ; that half-way measures 
will afford you no relief Indeed, it seems to us that 
bold measures, even if a little desperate, are more con- 
genial to your taste than much maneuvering or long strat- 
agems. You will be ready to admit two premises that 
you cannot pay all your bills; and that to retain your 
position you must pay some. In the light of these two 
propositions we would counsel you to use great discrimi- 
nation and to exercise good taste in choosing the favored 
creditors. It is advised that you always pay your wash- 
erwoman, and promptly ; because aside from her pitiable 
poverty and want, the knowledge of your indebtedness 
to poor people will raise great indignation, particularly 
among men that owe much money themselves. 

Pay your private sweep; for there exists in his case 
many of the circumstances that led you to pay your 
washerwoman, and furthermore your obligation to him is 
very likely to leak out. Your term bill you are required 
to pay — unfortunately, it is believed, for the hundred 
dollars or so that you pay can do the college but little 
good while it is able to afford you great relief. You are 
advised to pay all private obligations, debts of honor and 
loans; for otherwise your social standing will be lost. 
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Wc counsel you, then, to pay your washerwoman and 
private sweep, to submit to your term bill philosophically 
and to your private debts willingly and promptly. All 
bills that you are compelled to pay either by processes of 
law or by peculiar circumstances^it is suggested that you 
pay gracefully. It is hardly possible to do otherwise. 
There are some bills that yon need not pay. In seasons 
of great distress, we would suggest that you make your 
tailor wait. It needs no little moral courage for us to 
write this, too ; for it may lose us advertisements. It has 
been said that tailors are paid to wait; that while pre- 
tending to be in great straits, they expect to wait ; and 
this is probably the case, for there appears to be no reason 
why anybody should lie about the matter. Mr. Thill, in 
an unguarded moment, just after we had paid him a bill 
of long standing, on our intimating that he had had reason 
to lose confidence in us, replied with great spirit ; assuring 
us to the contrary and intimating that he had only been 
led to respect us the more. There is some little reason, 
indeed, why this should be so. The payment of a bill of 
long standing, after hope has been abandoned, must influ- 
ence a tradesman in no little degree. We imagine that it 
acts somewhat like a tonic on his faith, and as he puts the 
money in his drawer, that he must berate himself soundly 
for having lost confidence in human nature. 

In treating with your creditors great tact and finesse is 
essential. It is in this particular that success or failure 
lies. Men of a proud and haughty spirit as a rule make 
the best and most respected debtors ; southerners and 
scions of the F.F.Vs. Your treatment of creditors must 
be marked by affability, but with some little condescen- . 
sion. Without nerve you are lost. It is barely possible 
that the famous lamp of Aladdin, in the Arabian Nights, 
was no lamp, but the extravagant Persian way of de- 
scribing the faculty of a rakish young Chinaman of that 
day to contract debts and to buy on tick ; that his genie 
was no more a genie than a most excellent credit that he 
obtained by his nerve and address among the almond-eyed 
tailors and oriental tradesmen generally. 
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We can think of nothing further to say to you who are 
anxious to make trial of this first plan of ours, unless it 
may be to caution against ever letting your tender and, 
as they are sometimes called, your better feelings, master 
your judgment. Your position is desperate and your 
remedies must be sharp. You are in reality as poor as 
the Irish people when they were advised to fatten and 
sell their yearling babies. No such easy sacrifice is open 
to you, because, for reasons known to the authorities, 
college men are per force single men ; but this should be 
an additional reason why you should unhesitatingly make 
such little sacrifices as have been suggested. The faithful 
following out of this course can hardly fail to afford relief 
and comfort. 

For such as are not favorably impressed by the above 
plan, we have, as was hinted at the outset, a second ; and 
it is presented to your notice not because there is enter- 
tained even some very little hope of your adopting it, but 
simply because it is one way of extricating you from 
your difficulties. An apology is owed for presenting it at 
all ; and indeed it would be reserved altogether were 
there the least probability of anything else striking you 
more favorably. It may appear that it calls for more 
serious sacrifices than the previous plan, and in this you 
have not hit very wide of the mark ; but it carries with it 
an advantage or two that go a little way toward making 
it of some value. It is said that a man after having fol- 
lowed this latter course out of his difficulties looks with 
more pleasure and more equanimity back upon his escape 
than in the other case. However this may be, you will 
be able to judge for yourselves presently. 

AH this premise it seems fitting to make before advising 
a man hopelessly in debt to conduct his affairs a little 
more guardedly. You will find that an honest and deter- 
mined effort to live within your means will most certainly 
prevent any further indebtedness and that any effort 
beyond this will serve to lighten the burden heaped up 
by former extravagances. In all seriousness, it is possible 
for one to extricate himself by strict economy and pru- 
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dence. We are very happy to be able to assure you that 
by cutting down your expenses in every possible way, by 
buying less costly apparel, by indulging in fewer luxuries; 
by establishing a sinking fund that may go toward liqui- 
dating old debts, you will reach the happy day when you 
can walk in any street in town or past any store, when 
you can keep your baggage until the last moment with 
no dread of an attachment and when you may commence 
to buy for cash. Certainly other plans perhaps as good 
as these, may be suggested for the relief of the horrible 
sufferings of this large and interesting class ; but we 
hardly believe that better can. Any advice as to details 
will be gladly given to those who determine to make trial 
of cither one or the other of our pet schemes. 



NAPOLEON III. IN CARICATURE. 

ANYBODY passing along the boulevards of Paris 
during the days of the siege, might often see a knot 
of citizens gathered about one of those picturesque news- 
paper kiosks with which the streets are so plentifully 
dotted. Approaching the spot, one would commonly find 
that what drew the attention of the crowd was nothing 
more than a coarsely-drawn, highly-colored caricature, 
pinned in a conspicuous position on the booth and bearing 
the name of Gill or Cham or Faustin or some other one 
of that witty brotherhood. A stranger, from ignorance 
of the language or local affairs, might utterly fail to catch 
the point of the satire, but he would be obtuse indeed if 
he did not immediately perceive the extraordinary influ- 
ence this rough bit of color had upon men of the class of 
the bystanders. If the old regime was a despotism tem- 
pered by epgirams, surely it may be said that the Repub- 
lic, in the first stages of its career, was liberty restrained 
by caricature. Some good genius prompted me, during 
a residence in Paris at the period, to pick up a number of 
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these _;>«;r efesfrit, and an equally beneficent fortune has 
enabled me to preserve a good part of them. They pos- 
sess somewhat of interest historically, but arc chiefly 
valuable, 1 take it, as giving glimpses of the ideas, the 
beliefs, the rumors, the fancies current among the masses 
of the people at the time. Not the least interesting of 
the sketches are those relating to the Government of the 
4th of September and various Parisian literary celebrities, 
but as it would be quite impossible to cover the whole 
collection in a single paper, I shall refer only to those 
which bear directly on Napoleon III. and his household. 
The first of these caricatures, in order of chronology, 
is entitled " En 1870." It represents the Emperor has- 
tening, on rapid satyr's feet, in the direction of the theatre 
of war, a mace, symbol of power, in his hand, and a 
money-bag marked 10,000,000 slung about his neck; notes 
of the Bank of France fly loosely from his coat-tails ; he 
is stroking his beard, with a crafty leer of triumph on his 
face, as he exclaims, " Les avons nous assez tondus, les 
malheureux !" (Haven't we sheared them enough, the 
wretches?) This is the only one I have referring to 
Napoleon prior to the capitulation of Sedan, but perhaps 
it by itself sufficiently illustrates what was unquestion- 
ably the contemporary notion of the people and the army 
that the Emperor went forth to the war in the confident 
expectation of success. Any one who has read Prosper 
Merim^'s letters for the year 1870 will immediately recall 
his testimony upon the point. All the rest have reference 
to the relations which were supposed to exist between 
King William and the Emperor during the imprisonment 
in Germany ; they are peculiarly characteristic, and on 
the whole not inconsistent in sentiment. The manifest 
idea running through them all is that there was a secret 
political alliance and a kind of mysterious private under- 
standing between the two royal heads, by which, through 
some means not defined, the son of Hortense should ulti- 
mately be restored to the French throne. A belief in 
some such conspiracy was very prevalent among the 
ignorant soldiers of the line and guard. It was, then, a 
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field that afforded full play to the talent of the caricatur- 
ist, and one oi which, according to the license of his craft, 
he did not fail to take advantage. One sketch in particu- 
lar, wherein the Emperor appears as a showman and 
manipulator of no less a puppet than the young Prince 
Imperial, and calls upon the people to receive their right- 
ful ruler, is remarkably significant in the light of the 
formal proclamation made a little while ago at Chiselhurst. 
It will be observed also that the caricaturists made some 
extremely shrewd guesses in their Rings, at the white of 
the butt; even the rude intuitions of the masses in this 
instance were not far from the truth. Here before me is 
another, in which the Emperor with the big scalding 
tears rolling down his cheeks, is seen prostrate on his 
knees, blacking the Kaiser's boots. William, standing in 
a haughty attitude, with folded arms, and booted and 
spurred for the conflict, cries out, " Atlons Badiiiguet, 
quicker than that; you know they're waiting for meat 
Paris." And Badinguet answers : " Yes, my brother, and 
may you succeed in recalling me yonder !" 

In still another, the two comrades are off on a jolly 
drunk, with locked arms, disordered looks and dress, and 
maudlin mirth. But by far the cleverest and most popu- 
lar hit of this kind was that of the inimitable Gill: he 
drew them in the r61es of Bertrand and Robert Macaire, — 
the latter standing before the gates of Paris beating for 
admission with a huge knotted club, the former crouched 
at his elbow whispering crafty suggestions in his ear. 
The eagle of the empire, throttled in leading strings, 
droops in a corner. 

There are two caricatures in the collection which bring 
out curiously the vulgar notion of Napoleon's connection 
with the Pope. In the first, titled "La Saintet^ ie Pope 
D6m6nage," his Holiness in tearful and indignant sorrow, 
is departing from the Vatican — the keys of St. Peter 
under one arm, the saintly reliques under the other, and 
a cage labelled "St. Esprit" in his hand. In the rear 
stands the redoubtable Cardinal A********, with an un- 
mistakable Irish physiognomy, a clay pipe in his mouth. 
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and hugging a folio on which the artist has taken pains to 
make clear the name of Mile, de Maupin. The second, 
by the prolific Alfred le Petit, is called " La Confession 
de Badinguet," and is a veritable drama in itself. The 
Pope is sitting in grim and solemn wise in the confes- 
sional, and outside the compartment kneels the remorse- 
ful Emperor in the form of an eagle with clipped and 
tied wings. The following conference takes place, 
which we subjoin in full for the sake of its probing irony. 

[Badinguet]— " Holy Father, I repent of having assassi- 
nated the Republic on the 2d of December, 1851; of 
having broken the oath which I made to my people; of 
having caused millions of men to be massacred ; of having 
cowardly surrendered up my sword ; of havirg sold 
France to the King of Prussia ; of having etc., etc., etc." 

[The Pope] — "Horrible, my son!!! As a penitence, 
continue to drink well, to eat well, to sleep well, with the 
aid of the Lord." 

With regard to Napoleon in his own person there was 
hardly any.Iimitto the ridicule which was launched out 
from every side. Sedan had proved to be the Pandora's 
box from out which, at the opening of the lid, there came 
stringing rancor, malignity, revenge, and all the bad pas- 
sions which had so long been pent up perforce. He is 
depicted as a charlatan, a glutton, a vulture, a murderer, 
a devil, and in fact as everything and anything base and 
despicable. It would be hard to say to what degree of 
license such fancies might have been carried, but there is 
one under my eyes now, which, for sheer monstrosity and 
ghastliness, will serve well enough as a specimen of its 
class. It is the Emperor, in the body of an eagle, nailed 
fast to the pillory ; the face— a horrible one, is contorted 
by an expression of mingled pain and defiance ; a huge 
yellow beak overshadows the mouth from which blood is 
issuing; the pinions are gagged and bleeding; one claw 
is shrunk up in physical agony, while the other is buried 
deep in the eyeless sockets of a mangled human skull. 
Underneath is written this quotation, which we render 
into English : 
48 
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Monater greedy for havoc and carnage, 

For twenty years thou hast spilled onr blood \ 

Now at the pillory in vain dost rage, 

For we know thou art come to destruction," 

This is doubtless a terrible conception, disgusting in 
the horrid baseness of its anatomical detail, and yet it is 
the legitimate production of a state of society that actu- 
ally existed. 'Tis this fact only, of course, that lends it 
interest. Nothing, it would seem, could adequately con- 
vey to the anti-Bonapartists a portrait that was too fearful 
for the object portrayed, I have seen honest artisans and 
laborers, who thought themselves robbed and deluded by 
the Emperor, stand before this very caricature, laughing 
with great zest and bitterness. Well-bred ladies alluded 
to Napoleon in conversation as " ce coquin sinistre." 
The whole tone of Victor Hugo's Napoleon le Petit is 
one of savage and implacable hatred. One can see the 
sentiment, then, running infectiously through all classes 
of society. Indeed, it makes the philosophy of caricature 
doubly interesting, and certainly more clearly apparent, 
when we reflect that there are some among the thousands 
thrown off to perish at the hour, which were not alto- 
gether the capricious play of the artist's whim, but the 
concentrated outburst of a deep-running current of feel- 
ing long held in check, and the remote result of influences 
that had long been silently at work. 

Some time before all the traces of the Imperial house- 
hold had vanished from the Tuilleries, a vast amount of 
scandal had come out to make the famous family's cup of 
misery complete. Hitherto held from the world at large, 
or if known, tacitly ignored, it was now published in all 
the journals, turned inside and out, and commented on 
with the utmost maliciousness and at the same time with 
that tolerating good nature which is so characteristic of 
the French, By some means or other a. considerable 
portion of the Imperial private correspondence had come 
to light. In it no very startling revelations were made, 
beyond what pertained to the costly system of nepotism 
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which the Emperor had practised, and which after all was 
hardly new to Paris ; but there were found references and 
indications with respect to household and social matters 
sufficient to open up an inexhaustible source of material 
to the satirist and of merriment to the populace. Ac- 
cordingly countless caricatures were brought out. Scarcly 
a living member of the Bonaparte family was spared. 
Prince Napoleon is "The Hare (prudence — pusillanimity);" 
Pierre Bonaparte, " The Wild Boar (savagcness — bru- 
tality);" Princess Mathilde, " The Sow (luxury — shame- 
lessness);" the young Prince, " The Canary {parade — 
uselessness)." There are several exceedingly witty, if 
indecent, caricatures of Maguerit^ B^lenger, of whom 
readers of the Lit. have doubtless heard. In one, which 
is not, however, counted among the objectionable, she is 
represented as a monstrous cat, the facial resemblance of 
the woman being admirably preserved, playfully pawing 
a tiny rat having the recognizable waxed-moustachios and 
three-cornered hat of the Emperor. The other is an 
excessively clever felicity of Faustin's. Marguerite is 
retreating rather precipitately from the Tuilleries, pur- 
sued with some chance of being overtaken evidently, by 
a doubtful looking vessel marked " Quisine Imp^riale;" 
she clings fast with one hand to a box of diamonds, and 
with the other coquettishly raises the skirt of her dress 
to give unrestrained freedom of action ; some invisible 
spirit in the rear cries out — " Corbleu, Madame ! * * • 
Que faisiez-vous ici?" This is all very well, and if facts 
do not lie, not altogether undeserved ; but the caricatur- 
ists do not stop even here. They must needs, it seems, 
shoot their barbed and poisoned darts at virtue and fair 
honor as well as at vice and cunning. It was thus we 
find the Empress Eugenie made the mark of their satire. 
Their allusions to this noble woman are uniformly indeli- 
cate, sometimes indecent, and now and then of a gross 
and ribald character. Even the caricature known as 
" Partant pour la Syrie," which Mr. Parton in the 
November No. of //iir/^'^ characterizes, probably through 
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some misinformation, as " fair and legitimate," is disgraced 
by a half-suggested scandal connected with the expeditiun 
which is familiar to nearly every Parisian. But the sub- 
ject is becoming unpleasant, and having already taken up 
more than our rightful share in these pages, we make a 
bow and retire as gracefully as possible. f,. i. s. 



EXPECTATION. 

Somelime ere Love's life dies. 
I know nol when or nheie. 
I shall meel her lace to face, 
And Love her, finding her (air. 
Aod a narm-cyed Bacchanal 
I shall drink or the love thai lies 
Like a mellow tropic wine. 
In the shadowed depths of her eyes. 

With the marvelous eyes of a seer, 
In what form, fair and divine. 
This lover of mine will appear ; 
Whether she lingers afar 
Across the misls and the tide. 
Or H presence meek-eyed as a saint 
She walks uamarked at my Bide. 

As soft as the sea's low song 
When the wind has fallen asleep, 
Ot the tide in the bent meadow-g^ss 
As it creeps along al my feet, 
Is the voice I have never heard. 
But in some Iove-pas»ionale time, 
Ii shall come to me like a thought 
Or a long forgotten rhyme. 

Yel sometime ere Love dies. 
1 know not when or where. 
I shall meet her face to face 
And love her, finding her fair. 
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COLLEGE BOHEMIANISM. 

IT has been said that civilization is but a veneering of 
man's original nature, while underneath this outside 
gloss and the change of mere manners produced by it, 
the old savage nature is latent. It is only when under 
the control of some overmastering passion or emotion 
that the real foundation and true nature is brought to 
light. But still the spirit of savage nature has its influ- 
ence upon many modes of thought and is the fountain 
head of some seeming instincts. It shows itself, for in- 
stance, in that desire of the young to break laws and 
rules, simply because they are laws and rules, , This 
influence of inherited instincts is seen both in the devel- 
opment of the mind and of the life in -general. As the 
human brain passes through the types of the various 
animals before arriving at its normal state, so human life 
in its different ages shows one by one the stages through 
which barbarism has developed into civilization. Bohe- 
mianism, a word which needs no definition, is the effect 
of one of these stages. It is a dying struggle 6f the bar- 
barian instincts implanted when — 

" Wild in the woods, the noble savage ran" — 

to overcome the rules of civilization ; hence it is charac- 
teristic of youth or early manhood. The real Bohemian, 
like the savage, wishes no fixed abode, will take no thought 
for the morrow, and lives entirely in the present. 

In a very slight degree this wish, whether fully recog- 
nized or concealed under the form of laziness, is a com- 
mon characteristic of many a college student who would 
not be called a Bohemian ; and, indeed, Bohemian is no 
name for him, but still it comes as near as anything. It is 
of this feeling I wish to speak, premising, however, that 
no one will admit the existence of such a feeling unless 
he himself has experienced it. 

The discipline and strictness of college laws and exer- 
cises does much to produce such a feeling by keeping 
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him completely- occupied and forcing him to conformity 
with a time table and schedule as fixed and unalterable as 
the laws of the Medes and Persians, Being kept con- 
stantly at the full stretch of his powers he is prevented 
from being what farmers call " forehanded." He is never 
allowed to congratulate himself on having gotten through 
with this or that, but as soon as he finishes one exercise 
he is expected to begin the preparation for another. He 
must also be ready at a moment's notice to change his 
thoughts from one study to another, and to keep his mind 
upon each only while it is in hand. The result is that he 
is a proficient in the art of so-called mental gymnastics, 
or the ability to throw anything entirely ofi" the mind and 
completely to forget it for the time being. Outside of 
the curriculum, too, he is expected to be able to don a 
dress coat for the light fantastic waltz or a blue flannel 
shirt for a row, in either sense. Whether it is the influ- 
ence of the college life or of his age, a student is espe- 
cially liable to regard a Bohemian life as a sort of Utopia, 
He is apt to congratulate himself at the conclusion of 
each day on having finished that safely and having tided 
over the emergencies which may have arisen without 
troubling himself about what their results will be on the 
morrow. Like the Bohemian he takes for his motto, 
" Sufficient unto the day is the evil thereof," in which 
may be found an explanation for many otherwise inexplica- 
ble manners and customs of the genus, homo ; species, 
student. 

Take for instance cramming, in its widest sense, which 
is extended in principle to almost every experience of 
college life. For what is cramming but a sudden and 
enforced preparation for a foreseen but disregarded emer- 
gency? Everything is done by the average student by 
the Napoleonic tactics of sudden concentration of forces. 
Compositions composed on the night before the last day, 
are completed between recitation hours and handed in 
with the autograph and flourish of joy still wet. Orations 
and declamations are learned after the manner of the 
Peripatetic school, on the way to the bema. More work 
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is done while . passing from chapel to recitation than in 
twice the time in chapel, although, " experto crede," the 
latter is by no means wasted. 

This feeling exists to a greater degree than can be 
accounted for by mere laziness. By no means is all the 
time which is gained, or at least obtained, wasted; in the 
opinion of Edward Everett Hale, this time is one of the 
most valuable parts of a collegiate education. But now 
what is the effect of this feeling upon the student and 
upon the college life? In one respect it is a useful factor 
in his training. It makes a ready, versatile and accom- 
plished man, energetic and full of expedients. The 
. ambition to be universally accomplished and fit for all 
circumstances, is a natural outgrowth of the same Bohe- 
mian-Uke spirit. To make his Bohemia real, it must be 
his choice not his necessity. It does not seem admirable 
to him to be unable to act as others do, but it is the dis- 
tinct choice which he makes, with his eyes open, which 
pleases him and gives him a pleasant feeling of a slight 
elevation above his fellow-men. Having chosen, in order 
that he may fitly enjoy his possession, he must be able 
to meet any emergencies which may arise. For the col- 
lege life, especially if it be partly passed in the old dormi- 
tories, admirably ftts him for this. 

At one time he is called upon to show his room to his 
doting relatives, which duty he performs in the courtly 
and high toned manner for which the accomplished usher 
at Music Hali is so justly celebrated ; anon, he defends 
the same from the infuriated attacks of his neighbor, 
backed by the festive Indian club and the glowing poker; 
still later he persuades some heightened friend not to 
spend the night on the floor. One little room may be to 
him study, gymnasium, parlor, harbor of refuge and 
sanctum-sanctorum. Then, too, the changes he expe- 
riences during his four metamorphoses are conducive to 
versatility of manner. As a Freshman he is expected to 
attain the golden mean between cheek and independence. 
Asa Sophomore he must be a little loud, yet still, not 
" cheeky," Junior year he must exhibit a gentlemanly 
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exterior and have within the spirit of good fellowship; 
while Seniors must allow their lofty rank to appear in 
their bearing. Thus a college graduate is apt to be ready 
at anything, at home alike in the Adirondacks and Fifth 
Avenue ; which is surely a most valuable talent. 

On the other hand, the spirit frequently fostered in 
college by the causes I have mentioned, is disastrous in 
this respect. Outgrowing the youthful stage at which 
alone this recklessness is possible, the young man begin- 
ning life finds himself unfitted for regular, long sustained 
and close application to any profession or occupation. 
Instead of aiming at but one goal and bending all his ener- 
gies to attain it, he wishes to follow every fleeting, wander- 
ing " Will o" the Wisp " which crosses his path. Fitted as 
he is to study any subject with profit, for it is at this 
chiefly that a collegiate education aims, he naturally takes 
a ready interest in subjects of all kinds, political, social 
and religious. Starting as a lawyer, for example, he 
becomes interested in politics, finds that he is not strange 
to the business, and devoting himself entirely to them, 
and throwing aside all the advantages of his education, 
goes to Congress, To such an end may this restless 
spirit lead him. 

Something could be said upon the subject of the wild 
oats which he is apt to sow simply on account of a feeling 
that he must have some change from the ordinary, hum- 
drum, monotonous routine of college life ; or upon the 
many customs, sensible and senseless, arising from this 
same idea, but enough has been said to show how much 
influence the mere feelings incident to the age of student- 
life have upon its manners and customs. 
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BARBARA— A STORY. 



I HAD just come out of the police office after paying 
a small fine, not as you are too ready to suppose, on 
account of a weakness for stimulahls. But why should a 
man come out of a police office; how could I, on that 
bright morning, come out oi that dispensary of just judg- 
ments, unless I had for some reason previously entered? 
I should not have entered without compulsion, this re- 
quirement for my entrance was kindly furnished by a 
despotic government. Do not be alarmed, you are not to 
hear the experience of one, who has suffered imprison- 
ment far from the land of his birth, nor are you to be in- 
troduced to any jail birds or other bad company. I was 
a stranger and they took me in, took away my passport, 
and levied a small contribution upon me for their atten- 
tions. They also had the kindness to say, that when I 
desired to return to the land of my fathers and mothers, 
for I hope none of my ancestors have run after foreign 
women, I might recover my document by payment of a 
further sum. This minute oversight of my affairs was 
quite justifiable, I was told ; fo;- otherwise, should I have 
sacked the town or committed a murder, the state must 
have risen against an unknown enemy or executed me 
under an alias. Having left my certificate from our Sec- 
retary of State, who certified that I had eyes, ears, and 
teeth in proportions proper for an American citizen, I 
came out, as I said above, from the police office on that 
bright morning. Of course, I have not the slightest 
recollection whether the day was bright or dark. But I 
will say that the sun shone in his most approved manner, 
when my eye fell upon a pair of stockings so arranged 
that their appearance interested me greatly. Some may 
contend that stockings, being useful articles, can appear 
to good advantage only when in use. I grant the general 
principle, but claim an exception for this pair. She sat 
in the shop, peeping out between the two, who were to 
jog through life together. And never has it fallen to the 
49 
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lot of hosiery, to surround an object lovelier than her 
face. She was not boldly staring at the passers-by, but 
seemed sunk in a deep reverie, from which she aroused 
herself with a smile, and as I entered prepared to buy 
socks in endless variety. She raised her eyes to mine but 
once during the purctiase of the socks and then imme- 
diately dropped them with an expression half pleased half 
alarmed. But that one glance was sufficient. During the 
moment our eyes met, I seemed to fathom her deepest 
thoughts, and find all pure confiding and worthy of love, 
which 1 was even then ready to declare. Had we been 
alone, I think 1 should have clasped her to my bosom. 
But Fate, in the person of an elderly German, fiowned 
upon the confidential manner I was assuming, and 1 
finished my business hurriedly, intending to come again, 
when the elderly party might haply be out. I thought 
him a boor and little suspected the depths of devilishness, 
to which he would descend on my behalf. As he made 
change for me, he seemed somewhat mollified by the ex- 
tent of the bill, and forced himself to grunt quite a civil 
adieu as I left. 

That night I dreamed I slew a hideous wretch in the 
defence of an unprotected maid, who having watched the 
combat with great interest, at its close nearly smothered 
me with caresses. I was conducting myself under this 
treatment with calmness and submission, when suddenly 
the villain whom I had slain sprang up and was upon me, 
the woman still continued to embrace me and clog my 
movements. Thus hampered I was at the mercy of my 
foe, who struck me a blow which at once woke me up. 
One eye studied astronomy on its own account for some 
minutes and bore the appearance of a spectrum for weeks, 
A small picture, falling from its nail, and striking me, had 
at once given me a black eye and preserved me from im- 
minent death in the dream. The shops were no sooner 
opened in the morning than binding up my wounds with 
a handkerchief, I started for the place where I felt sure I 
should get both bandages and sympathy. I was not mis- 
taken; the ugly old fellow of the previous day seemed 
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quite willing that the young woman, whom he addressed 
as his daughter, should bind up my eye and be long and 
agreeable about it. I have sometimes dropped a tear on 
leaving a barber's chair, where I have been gently fondled, 
and have been indignant with myself that I had given 
but a paltry ten cent scrip to a man by whom I had been 
treated so well. Though she lingered fondly over her 
labor, like all pleasures in this base, earthly existence, it 
came to an end. Why had not the picture blacked my 
other eye, why indeed had I not been born with eyes all 
about my head that they might all have been blacked and 
afterward bound up by this sweet creature? At length I 
left, and roamed about all day thinking on the beauty and 
tenderness of the daughter and the father's cupidity, which 
prompted him to favor my intimacy with the girl. Hap- 
pily I caught cold in the eye, and since the inflammation 
would preclude my daily visits to his Shop, the old fellow 
suggested that I move permanently to his house. The 
old man in his character of enemy had now been van- 
quished and I began to enjoy to a great extent the second 
scene in my dream. 

Once came the terrible thought, was all of the dream 
true, would the dead rise and smite and the lady prove 
false. 1 suppressed all discussion on the subject, it was 
too cruel to be thought of. Patrick Henry said truly, 
"It is natural to man to indulge the illusions of hope." 
Barbara and I were always together now outside of her 
business hours. The old man who was not the most in- 
teresting person with whom I have met, bore us excellent 
company. At the balls which we frequented, he would 
drink his beer, doze part of the time, and keep a close watch 
on our umbrellas, hats, etc. When we made our little Sun- 
day excursions he carried the lunch for us. Everything 
was to my satisfaction but the old man's bills for board 
and lodging, which were enormous. But I was willing to 
purchase his good nature at any price. Since my resi- 
dence in the family my passion for the younger member 
had not abated, and I was led to suppose by her actions 
that my feelings were fully reciprocated. So mustering 
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all my resolution, i declared the state of affairs boldly in 
a letter to my father ; in the midst of the anxiety with 
which I waited his response, I still indulged in the practice 
of billing and cooing with the young lady whom I hoped 
to marry before long. One day there came an army of 
charwomen who upset and reset the whole house, and 
were evidently preparing it for some great festival. When 
I enquired the cause of these preparations the scoundrel 
told me with a grin that he and Miss Barbara were to be 
married and the preparations were for the wedding. He 
then explained the relationship between them. He had 
married the widow of his former partner in the stocking 
trade, and was now going to marry his step daughter and 
partner. He seemed much pleased by the prospect of 
retiring from business and living a family life. He thanked 
me exuberantly for the generosity which had contributed 
to his savings, and helped hasten the time when he and 
Barbara might leave the shop and devote themselves ex- 
clusively to each other. The man's present coolness and 
past audacity stirred me so that had I given vent to my 
feelings I should have accompanied the recital of my 
wrongs by the extermination of the man who had been 
their designing cause. I rushed franticly to Barbara and 
received full confirmation of the old man's statement. 
But had she not been forced into this marriage, had she 
never loved me. No, she had not been forced by the old 
man to marry him ; she loved him very much, and me too, 
in fact they both held me in the highest estimation. For 
six months I had desperately made love to this girl, and 
had succeeded in making her regard me as a friend of the 
family. Why was I so excited, what could be the mat- 
ter, they would hate to have me leave them and would 
miss me so much. A soft voice whispered to me, the 
woman has proved false, the dead has risen and struck ; it 
is time to wake up. My dream of love was o'er. 

J. L. c. 
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M. NECKER. 

THERE is no period of history so interesting in cer- 
tain respects as that which comprises the reign of 
Louis XVI of France. There is no corresponding period 
in the history of other nations so interesting now to all 
the world as the history of France during that reign and 
the few years immediately succeeding it. When the 
Reformation and the invention of printing had inspired 
the desire for freedom, every nation in Europe began its 
steady march toward enlightened self-government. But 
increase of liberty is safe only when it is gradual and the 
violent throwing off of old restrictions is like suddenly 
turning aside the course of a river without having pro- 
vided for it a new channel. The river will find for itself 
the new channel, but not until its turbulent waters have 
wrought wide destruction. The French revolution can 
thus be considered a lesson to men, that too much Uberty 
and liberty too hastily acquired,' is no beneficent Goddess 
but an outraged deity, whose countenance is terror and 
whose power is vengeance. 

It is easy to account for the interest that men take in 
those other men who stand before us as the movers of 
that revolution or as participants in it. Could we have 
here brought before us one even of the most insignificant 
among the horde of the revolutionists ; one who had but 
raised his voice against his king, who had stained but 
his shoes in the blood on the pavements, we should look 
on him with horror, but with intense interest. It is no 
such man that we are to consider in M. Necker, and yet 
one who justly claims our interest to an equal degree. 
Had Necker foreseen his' career he would never, I think, 
have accepted that first office which, though but a step 
toward his after prominence, was a step that could not be 
retraced. And yet, to a man with a natural genius for 
finance united to the greatest benevolence of mind and 
remarkable foresight, it must have been painful to view 
the mismanagement of the French treasury in the years 
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immediately preceding 1776. In that year Necker was in 
Paris, a banker and a person of some prominence already, 
having drawn attention to himself by treatises which 
showed a man with undoubtedly some knowledge of 
finance, perhaps a man who could save France. He was 
offered the directorship of the Treasury and immediately 
accepted the office. 

It is not my purpose to follow into its details the life of 
the great minister, but rather to consider in general with 
what a character we become acquainted amid the difficul- 
ties and dangers incident to his office and his time. We 
have an intimate knowledge of the man himself as he 
appeared to wife and daughter. We have the picture of 
a husband and father and friend, so full of every virtue, 
that what seemed faults were only excesses of tenderness 
or conscientiousness. Such a character will seem strange 
and out of place among the savage deputies, and the un- 
scrupulous nobles and clergy of the States-General. 

We are all probably acquainted with the state of France 
as the last century was drawing near its end. We know 
that Louis XIV had exhausted his kingdom and prepared 
it for the vengeance that came a century later. We know 
that all France toward the end of the eighteenth century 
lay like a sick giant, enervated, drained of vital force, 
wasted by dissipation, weak at head, feverish through the 
body, unable to be cured except by some violent, tortur- 
ing remedy; and it was to this huge, shattered system 
that Necker was to minister. As for Louis XVI, it seems 
as though no man could have been less fit than he by 
nature and education, for the position in which he was 
placed. He ,was thoroughly without active power of any 
sort. He made an excellent martyr but a miserable king. 
His admirers have claimed little for him beyond a certain 
personal contempt for death and a good deal of good 
nature, that 'weakest of all the virtues. For him, good 
nature, unsupported, was but a curse. It made him lean 
to every new counsellor, made him vacillating, capricious, 
unreliable. Such was the king to whom Necker was sup- 
posed to look for authority. We have then a picture of 
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the man we are considering as a man ; we have the picture 
of a king to whom he owed, as he thought, devotion. 
The other principal actors in the coming terrible scenes, 
are the French people ; — of them we need no picture. 
It seems as though they are but little changed even now 
as to their quick, uncontrollable temper ; as if they might 
even now in similar circumstances reenact some of the 
scenes of a century ago. 

During the first five years of Necker's nfiinistry he pro- 
duced such a reform that there seemed to be a good hope of 
permanent amendment. Among the people his influence 
was unbounded, but at court he had raised up innumera- 
ble enemies. These misrepresented him ; he was unable 
to procure redress, and resigned. It was a strange situa- 
tion. Out of France the fact was realized that France 
had discarded her greatest benefector. In France, all 
that remained of the good and wise acknowledged the 
misfortune, but among those in power there were none 
of the good and wise, and so the nation was allowed to 
resume its mad rush toward the crisis of the Revolution. 
After seven years Necker was recalled, but during those 
seven years such mischief had been done that even he 
despaired of being able to remedy it. There was call too 
for more than financial ability. He had to decide upon 
the constitution of the States-General, and here he made 
his grand mistake — the mistake that haunted him through 
his after life. He could not nor could the king con- 
trol the body that was assembled. Necker would have 
left his office, but the demands of the people induced him 
to remain in it. We may gain an idea of the minister's 
' popularity from the demonstrations made to him when he 
had announced his decision. ■ Such honors were accorded 
him as we may fancy the triumphators to have received 
as they passed through the streets ol Rome. Then, 
strange to say, the king dismissed him, telling him to 
withdraw secretly for fear of arousing a tumult among 
the people. But the weak sovereign learned then that 
without Necker he was powerless, nay, in danger. Three 
days after his dismissal Necker was recalled and entered 
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Paris for the last time. He was hailed as the saviour of 
France, but acknowledged to himself before he reached 
Paris, that to save France now was beyond his power. 
Already that mad spirit had broken out among the peo- 
ple ; already they had begun to commit those atrocities 
that we read with horror but which cannot be spoken. 
There was no place in Paris for Necker now ; he could 
but attach himself to the king and help to shield the 
wretched man from his subjects. He saw himself exposed 
to almost equal dangers with the royal personages whom 
he strove to protect. His popularity was daily growing 
less. It had been won by virtue alone and could not live 
when virtue was trampled under foot. With the depart- 
ure of that popularity went his only chance of serving 
the king, and finally he resigned for the last time, and 
making his way out of France with difficulty — out of that 
France whose saviour he was to have been, he reached a 
place of rest in Switzerland, the land of his birth, where 
he spent in comparative quiet the few remaining years of 
his life. 

The life of M. Necker gains, of course, in picturesque- 
ness from the fact that he passed through the scenes which 
produced a Mirabeau ; it gains in interest also, but in this 
respect, perhaps, still more because of the contrast that 
is so striking between the minister and those around him. 
Had it not been that he became minister of France when 
he did, we should have had, perhaps, only to pronounce 
an unmingled eulogy. Had he lived when there was 
peace, his name would now be handed down as one who 
by his wisdom and financial ability had been very great 
among public men. Had he lived in a time of war, no 
man could have better tided a.country over consequent 
hard times. He was deficient in, perhaps, fewer qualities 
of head or heart than any other man in history who is 
equally well known, e-tcept, perhaps, Washington ; he 
had ability in financial matters, perhaps, never excelled, 
and yet we must look upon his life as a failure. !t may 
be said that he who has lived a virtuous life can not be 
called a failure. In that sense indeed he was not, but in 
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comparison with what we look for from such a combina- 
tion of mind and character as Necker exhibits, he was a 
failure. On the other hand I know of no character in 
history who could have filled his place and succeeded 
better than he. Yet to him as he quietly overlooked his 
eventful life, there must have been occasion for unceasing 
regret; and I suspect that the consciousness of having 
tried always to act for the best could have done little 
towards consolation. We can now see where he appears 
to us to have plainly taken the wrong course. He un- 
doubtedly saw more clearly than we see, and realized as 
none of us can, the fatal consequences of his errors. 
Historians have asserted that Necker, by his blunder in 
statesmanship, put the first round into the ladder of the 
Revolution. What more terrible reflection could be pre- 
sented to a man's mind. Were it possible to have de- 
picted before us as on a huge canvas the characters of 
M. Necker and of the men with whom he was associated, 
we should see strongly contrasted, loyalty with disloyalty, 
truth with treachery, moderation with insanity, every 
virtue with every vice. But it had been allotted to him 
to take command of a doomed vessel ; it was his task to 
■ guide it, without chart or compass, through a perilous 
sea, and away from the rocks toward which it was steadily 
drifting. That he failed, we cannot wonder, we can but 
wish that the task imposed upon him had been anything 
short of superhuman, or that kinder fate had given him a 
place in history where his noble talents could have been 
employed for the lasting good of mankind. c. w. B. 
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NOTABILIA. 



It is probably true that the power of college Faculties 
over students is absolute ; it is unfortunate that it is some- 
times also despotic. Disobedience to certain laws brings 
the infliction of the penalty, and if the punishment is 
unjust or too severe, the sufferer is usually without redress. 
Partly because students are naturally mischievous, and so 
often receive deserved punishment, partly because the 
somewhat erroneous opinion prevails outside of college 
that the judgments of Faculties are intallibie, the student 
under discipline receives little sympathy outside the ranks 
of his fellows. Appeals to a higher authority, even in 
cases where it is possible, are therefore rarely attempted. 
The advantages or disadvantages of such a state of things 
in its general relations, it is not our purpose to discuss. 
In its relations to college journalism we have a word to 
say. The subject is suggested by the recent action of the 
Dartmouth Faculty in punishing the editors of the Dart- 
mouth for publishing a communication derogatory to the 
Agricultural Department of that college. The merits of 
the case are not necessary to this discussion. The criti- 
cized department seems to be a " weak sister " at best ; 
the criticism was only a harmless banter, and the action 
of the Faculty seems at this distance to be the grossest 
injustice and without extenuation. The misfortunes of 
the editors is not an important matter to us, though wc 
sympathize with them heartily, but the principle under 
which they suffer is vital. In general, students may be 
said to be as loyal to their college, as jealous of its inte- 
rests, as ready in its defense as is the Faculty which 
governs themi A paper, then, which wilfully and per- 
sistently misrepresents that college or any of its depart- 
ments will not be supported by its students. A college 
paper can not, any more than any other, long oppose the 
will or wishes of its subscribers. The fondness of college 
students for "grinds" on the Faculty or on any defects 
in the regimen under which they live, is not so excessive 
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but that it is secondary to their interest in the welfare of 
the college, and in the end always yields to that interest. 
Under such circumstances it is difficult to see how criti- 
cism, much less unjust criticism, can exceed reasonable 
limits. The paper is usually open for reply, and if it is 
beneath the dignity of a Faculty to employ such a vehicle 
for conveying its opinions, defenders are not wanting 
among the students themselves. No college is conducted 
so perfectly but that mistakes in its management will 
occur. The students, being the sufferers, are naturally 
the ones most interested in seeing these mistakes cor- 
rected. Of course, the Faculty, having given ear to 
complaints and criticisms, can act in the matter as seems 
best to them. No one doubts but that they will act 
according to their best judgment, nor denies that their 
judgment is usually wiser than our own. But although 
they have the greater responsibility and appreciate more 
fuUy than most of us do the difficulties of any change, 
yet their interests and ours are not so widely different but 
that while they possess the power to act we should have 
the privilege to suggest. We have no desire to defend 
reckless criticism and abuse; we can conceive of circum- 
stances where the intervention of the Faculty might be 
justifiable, but we think that intervention should be in the 
shape of a suggestion or warning and not the extreme 
measures adopted at Dartmouth. If the principle or per- 
son or department criticized is undeserving of censure, 
censure will not hurt them and defenders will not be 
lacking; if the criticism is just the interference of the 
Faculty will only aggravate the matter. The Faculty at 
Dartmouth sought to vindicate a department of their 
institution which had been criticized, by suspending the 
editors themselves, although the criticism was in the 
shape of a communication of which the editors in an 
appended note disapproved, and to which they solicited a 
reply. We believe they already regret their action. 
The weakness of that department has been exposed in all 
the daily papers and that weakness proved by the fact 
that it needed such defense. The Dartmouth alone, with- 
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out this aid of the Faculty could never have affected this 
exposure. We believe that a reform in that department 
will be the result and we look to such a result as a vindi- 
cation of the value and necessity of the freedom of the 
college press. 

One of the first bits of sage advice which our stern 
parent inflicted upon us when in our Freshman year he 
visited this seat of learning, was : " I certainly hope you 
will never acquire the habit of lounging about the many 
saloons and restaurants which I see in this town." And 
we suppose that this same warning, in some shape or 
other, has been given to every hopeful aspirant for col- 
legiate honors, on severing the apron string to depart 
for New Haven. But there is something in the very air 
of this most unfortunate site for a college that suggests 
beer and Golden Bucks. There is the same damp misty 
weather which is supposed to aid in increasing the con- 
sumption of intoxicating beverages in "merry England." 
The atmosphere has a certain saltiness that naturally 
causes every one to become dry much oftener than in an 
inland city. Then, too, college traditions all tend toward 
leading the unfortunate "verdant" away. Besides the 
stories he has so often heard told by honored alumni 
of former bums and scrapes at Yale, at which even his 
grave father laughed and seemed to think were all right 
as long as the heroes had reformed and never been found 
out, Four Years at Yale, that book most dear to the 
Freshman's heart, asserts that the Faculty used to furnish 
each student with an abundant supply of ale and metheg- 
Un ; and this was when the corporation was entirely com- 
posed of Congregational divines. While all college songs 
contain most tempting allusions to "a flowing bowl," and 
continuous " drinking it down," all of these reasons, 
added to the desire of becoming a "jolly good fellow," 
have and always will tend toward causing the youthful 
student to disregard the parental advice of which we 
have spoken. We intend neither to advocate drinking 
nor to propose some new original scheme by which it can 
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be banished from our midst. Men in college, at least at 
the present day, have to take things just as they arc. 
There is too much dry sarcasm and hard common sense 
for energetic reform to flourish. This article is occa- 
sioned by the death of Frank Moriarty, and the rather 
uncomphmentary notice given him in one of our college 
papers. When Tom Brown started for Oxford, his father 
took pains to give him good wine and good advice about 
drinking it in a quiet, gentlemanly manner. In this re- 
spect, at least, Moriarty stood in loco parentis for us; he 
gave good ale and caused us to be gentlemanly while 
drinking it. He was the mean between the fanatic Pro- 
hibition ticket man who frequently visits us, and the 
saloon keeper who strives to poison us with logwood, old 
boots and alcohol. His position was neither entirely 
good nor utterly bad. He may have caused some to have 
become too fond of a good cigar and a quiet mug of 'all 
and 'alf, but by the elevated, home-like tone of his house, 
he has prevented more from wandering to much worse 
places. As regards his personal character, probably no 
man who ever lived in New Haven, occupying a position 
entirely separated from any college office, has been so 
securely fixed in the remembrances and affections of Yale 
men, old and young, as he. He was the very realization 
of the jolly, blufi" old English landlord, whose kindly hos- 
pitality and hearty good nature we have all enjoyed in so 
much of our reading. He made Pendennis and Tom 
Brown and even poor Verdant Green, the college heroes 
of our boyish dreams, seem more real to us by his simi- 
larity to many of their inn-keeping acquaintances. He 
was finally a college " character," one who could not 
thrive away from a great university, one whose name will 
long suggest the truest kind of students' jollity and good 
fellowship. 

The "star of empire," which took its way westward 
some time ago, is Ukely to be induced to come back east 
and be polished up a little. Its progress has been so 
rapid that it has outstripped the light of education and 
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culture which would give luster to its own, and now 
must come back and meet it. Harvard has opened a door 
in the western wall of its college to welcome its return: 
and Yale has widened its already open door for a similar 
purpose. " At the proper time deputations of Professors " 
will issue from these doors, proceed respectively to Cin- 
cinnati and Chicago, and act as convoys to the wanderer. 
In other words the western youth, ambitious to win the 
diploma of an eastern college, can pass his entrance exam- 
inations under the encouraging influences of his parental 
hearthstone, a circumstance for which he is indebted to 
the disinterested desire of the Faculties of Harvard and 
Yale to educate the West, with an eye, of course, to the 
fact that the benefit of such action will be reciprocal. 
Although this movement would probably have been un- 
necessary on the part of Vale except for Harvard's action, 
owing to our already numerous western representation, we 
cannot but regard the action as beneficial in all respects. 
Besides carefully canvassing the comparative advantages 
of Cincinnati and Chicago as a location for holding these 
examinations, we would suggest that equal care be taken 
in choosing the " deputation " which is to conduct them. 
Good looks go a great way with the impressible west- 
erner, and to give the necessary gravity to the occasion, 
a few portraits might be taken along from Alumni Hall. 
A familiarity with these portraits will make the hall look 
more home-like when the western imports come to pass 
their first annual. We trust the western people will feel 
sufficiently grateful for the interest which eastern educa- 
tors take in them, but as yet we find difficulty in imagin- 
ing them thirsting for our advantages, and have not yet 
discovered that these deputations are sent out in response 
to any "come and help us" cry from that modern 
Macedonia. 

The stranger who walks through the campus and about 
the colleges some Monday morning, will be struck by the 
decidedly washing-day air which our surroundings assume 
at that time. Every hall-way contains its pile of clothes 
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bundles, every door is obstructed by garrulous old women, 
every few rods of sidewalk are blocked by carts and 
wagons of every description, dragged by washer-women's 
children, who generally go dirty as the proverbial shoe- 
maker's children go barefooted. Even the steps of the 
chapel, worn by the feet of past generations of great and 
good men, are not too sacred for the gossip of these 
irreverent women and the piling of dirty linen. This 
latter circumstance is possibly owing to the recognition 
by these women, of the law that cleanliness is next to 
godliness, by a too literal interpretation of which they 
would make a wash-tub of the house of worship. It is 
probably in accordance with the same law that washing 
day comes next after the Sabbath. As it would be out of 
place here, we refrain from remarking that the circum- 
stances under which we seek to cultivate these two car- 
dinal virtues is such that the pursuit of cleanliness is the 
more ardent. We can cast our clothes upon the waters 
with a considerable degree of confidence that they will 
return to us after many days, but when it comes to bread, it 
is a different matter with most of us. But even our confi- 
dence in washer-women is liable to be betrayed, as many 
an impatient watcher on Saturday night has learned; 
For " the stranger " must know that we expect a return 
of our goods at the end of the week, and that the Monday 
morning gathering is not a donation party in which the 
college pours its offerings into the lap of the city's poor. 
We do not thus "give alms before men to be seen of 
them," but do our acts of generosity in a quiet way 
through the ample hands of the " United Workers," 
This weekly incursion of our domain by the inhabitants of 
the outskirts with their babies and baggage wagons does 
not furnish a fertile field for either sentiment or specula- 
tion. We pick our way to and from recitation, through 
the " innumerable caravan," and never stop to think of 
the decrepit parents, drunken husbands and hungry dogs, 
supported by the labors of these slender women. We 
sometimes imagine though, that it must be a family of 
numerous members and assorted sizes, to cover whose 
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nakedness our washer-woman makes such an indiscrim- 
inate selection from our already too scanty stock of linen 
goods. We had intended to close with the usual cry 
for a reform in this matter, but as to these people going 
naked or stealing, we prefer they do the latter. 



MEMORABILIA YALENSIA. 
During the Month Just Closed, 

Which, for the readers of this veracious chronicle, extends 
from April 24 to May ao, out-of-door sports have received a 
fuil share of attention. Especially have our boating and ball 
men improved the fleeting hours in preparing for the coming 
conflicts. In 

Bail 

We have to record nine games, of which the first was played 
Jbetween our Nine and the Stars of New Haven, on Wednes- 
day, April 26, at Hamilton Park. The game was a tedious 
one, owing both to the unpleasantness of the day, and the 
poor playing on both sides. The following is the score: 
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On Saturday, April 29, the next regular game was played 
between our nine and a nine of graduates from New York. 
The interest centered chiefly in Carter's pitching, which from 
tlie result seems to have been pretty effective. Appended is 
the score : 



Morran, c, 3 

Bigt^ow. 3b., I 

Wheaton, s, s„ 3 

Downer, ib., 5 

Plait, r. f.. 4 

Carter, p., 3 

Armstrong, ab,, 5 

Maxon, I. f., 3 

Smith, c. f.. o 



Smiih, p., 3 

G. Richards, 3b.,t 
Barnes, r. f., 3 
Patton, 1. f., 3 
Dawes, c. f., 3 
W.Richards, lb., 4 
Humphrey, ab., 4 
Jones, s. 8., 3 
Mitchell, c, 3 , 



Time of game — Two hours and fifteen minutes. 
Umpire— Mr. N. U. Walker, ^^^. 

On Wednesday, May 3, a return game was played with the 
Stars, or rather with a picked nine made up of players from 
three nines, the Stars, New Havens, and the Providence Club. 
The result was disastrous to the college boys, and they were 
defeated by a score of 10 to 9. Below is the score in full : 
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The first of a series of games with the New Havens was 
played on Saturday, May 6. Great interest was felt in the 
game, as it was felt that it would be a test of the playing of 
the nine. The crowd, therefore, was large. In batting the 
Valensians showed considerable strength, but their fielding 
was weak. On the whole, college was pleased with the result- 
ing score ; 

5' 
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NEW HAVENS. 



Fleet, 2b., 
Wailt. r. r, 
Pabor, 1. f., 
Cassldy, lb., 
Seward, c. 
Spence. 3b., 
Wtighl, s. s.. 
Nichols, p., 
HcGee, c. f.. 
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Runs earned — New Havens t ; Yale 3. 
First base on errors — New Havens 6 ; Yale a 
Time of game — One hour and lifly-6ve minuti 
Umpire — Mr. Ayres, of the Grays' nine. 



On the succeeding Wednesday, May 10, the nine met the 
Nameless team from Brooklyn. The result was an easy vic- 
tory for the collegians. Score as follow?: 
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The next day, Thursday, May 11, the second game was played 
with the New Havens. It was, perhaps, poorer than its pred- 
ecessor. Downer, however, continued to play his position 
with his usual skill, and won much applause. We append the 
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Fleet, 2b., 
Wailt, lb.. 
Koodetl, r. r., 
Cassidy, p., 
Sewud, c. 
^nce, 3b., 
Wright, s. £., 
Nichols, c f., 
McGee, I. f.. 



37 9 '3 14 27 « 



Wheaion, s. s., , 

Carter, p., 
AnnstroDg, ab., < 
Downer, ib., 
Piatt. T. f.. 
Maxon, 1. f.. 



37 3 6 6 37 16 I 



On Saturday, May 13, our nine again met the New Havens. 
We started with a very good send off, but &iled to score a run 
after the first inning. We were, however, in batting only a 
little behind our opponents, but our base-hits seemed to come 
in at the wroi^ time. The following is the score : 



NEW HAVRNS. 



Fleet, 3b., 
Waiti, lb., 
Knodell, r. f., 
Castidv, p., 

Spence, 3b., 
Wright, s. s., 
NicliDls, c. f., 
McGee. I. (., 



Morgan, c, 
Bigelow, 3b.. 
Wfieaton. s. s.. 

Anthonv, ab., 
Downer, ib., 
Plall, r. f., 
Maxon, I. f.. 



First base on errors — Yale 3 ; New Haveos 4. 

Strikes called — On Yale ; ; New Havens 4. Struck at and missed — Yale 
9; New Havens 14. 
Time of game — Two hours. 
Umpire — Mr, Jewett 

The game of Wednesday, May 17, was specially interesting, as 
being the first in which our nine had met a rival college nine. 
The Trinity Club, our opponents, had been reported as pos- 
sessing an unusually difficult pitcher, which of course added 
greatly to the excitement. The fielding on our side showed 
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great improvement, three out of the five errors, being made by 
Anthony. The weather, however, was disagreeable, and the 
game far from exciting. Noticeable features were the three 
base-hit by Elbert of the Trinitys, and the two base-hit by 
Dawes of the Vales. Appended is the score : 

YALE. 
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The Theological School Commencement, 

Or, as it is usually called, the anniversar)- exercises, took place 
at the College St. Church on Thursday morning, May iS. 
The following was the programme: — i. Hymn. 3. Prayer. 
3. Hymn. 4. "Three-fold Work of the Spirit" {John 16:8), 
John Wesley Horner, University of Indiana, Lanesville, Ind. 
5. " Ecclesiastical Responsibility of a Congregational Minis- 
ter," John Howard Hincks, B.A., Yale College, '72, Bridge- 
port. 6. "More Iron in the Religious Constitution," Apdrew 
Webster Archibald, B.A., Union College, New Kingston, N, 
Y. 7. "Excommunication in the Middle Ages," Robert Roy 
Kendall, B.A., Yale College, '73, Ridgefield. 8. "The Kingly 
Alliance," Joseph Henry Isham, B.A., Yale College' '65, New 
Haven. 9. Hymn, 10. "Gibbon's Relation to Christianity," 
Doane Rich Atkins, B.A., Amherst College, Truro, Mass. 11. 
" The Actualization of Religious Truth," David Nelson Beach, 
B.A., Yale College, '72, South Orange, N. J. 12. "The 
Tractarian Movement," Lemuel Spencer Hastings, B.A,, Dart- 
mouth College, St. Johnsburg, Vt. 13. " A Ministrj' for the 
Masses," William Dexter Mosman, B.A., Amherst Collie, 
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Chicopee, Mass. 14. "Horace Bushnell as a Preacher," Chas. 
Henry Oliphant, Orange, N. J. 15. "Fearas a Motive in Re- 
ligion," Herbert Melville Tenney, B.A., Middlebury Collie, 
Morrisville, Vt. 16. Hymn. 17. Benediction. The gradu- 
ating class numbers twenty-four, and have formed a perma- 
nent organization, with D. N. Beach, class poet of '72, as Sec- 
retary. In the afternoon, after the meeting of the Alumni, 
the usual collation was served in East Divinity Hall. In the 
evening an address was delivered at the Centre Church, by 
Rev. Joseph T. Duryea, D.D., of Brooklyn, N. Y. 

In Boating 

The most noteworthy occurrence has been the publication of 
the correspondence been our own college and the Universi- 
ties of Oxford and Cambridge. The letter which was sent to 
Cambridge, a similar one being also forwarded to Oxford at 
the same time, is as follows : 

New Haven, Conn., April 12, 1876. 

Sir : — Information has come to the Yale boat club in an indi- 
rect way, purporting to have the authority of the British com- 
mission to the Philadelphia exhibition, that one or more of 
the English Universities would like to be represented at the 
"centennial regatta," if our colleges would also send crews. 
1 have taken the liberty of writing to you to ascertain the facts 
as far as Cambridge is concerned, and shall send a similar let- 
ter to Oxford. 

The Yale-Harvard race of June 30 next will be our first ex- 

gerience in an eight, and for this reason we have not that con- 
dence in our proficiency which 'warrants our challenging the 
representative English crews. If, however, there is any prob- 
ability that Cambridge will accept the invitation to be present 
at Philadelphia, Yale will be glad to send an eight to compete. 
Please consider this a private communication for the pur- 
pose of learning the sentiments of your university club toward 
this regatta. 

If there is a disinclination on your part to participate in so 
public an affair, and a private collegiate race would be more 
agreeable, we can assure you a warm reception by the mem- 
bers of our own and other colleges, and by the friends of boat- 
ing generally. Very truly yours, 

Elmer P. Howe, President Y. U. B. C. 

The reply from Cambridge came in the form of a London 
dispatch, and reads as follows : 
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" At a meeting of the captains of the Oxford boat club the 
invitation of the Yale University boatmen was respectfully 
declined." 

The following letter has also been received from Oxford : 

B. N. C, May 3. 1876: Oxford. 
Sir : — Your letter of April nth is at hand. It has not yet 
been settled whether we shall be able to accept the invitation 
from America this summer and send a crew to Philadelphia; 
but I fear it will be quite impossible to send an eight. We 
therefore had to decide at our meeting of O. U. B, C. repre- 
sentatives held yesterday, that your private challenge must 
necessarily be declined. Thanking you for your kind offers 
to us, I remain yours faithfully, 



C. Edwards- Moss, 

Pres. O. U. B. C. 



It is our painful duty to record the deaths of two members of 
college since the last issue of the " Lit." The Sophomore 
class have been deprivedby death of their classmate and friend, 

Charles Fowler, 

Of Kingston, N. Y., a man of retiring disposition, but univer- 
sally respected by all with whom he came in contact. The 
following resolutions have been passed by his class : 

IVAereas, God in his providence has seen fit to remove by 
death our former classmate, Charles Fowler. 

Resolved, That by the death of one united to us in close 
bonds of sympathy, we, the class of '78, of Yale College, are 
called to mourn the loss of a pleasant associate, a true friend, 
and a generous classmate. 

Resolved, That we deeply sympathize with his family and 
friends in their bereavement, and hereby tender them our con- 
dolence. 

Resolved, That as a mark of esteem for our deceased class- 
mate, and of sorrow for his loss, we wear a badge of mourn- 
ing for thirty days. 

Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions be sent to the fam- 
ily of the deceased, and be published in the college papers. 

S. B. Sharpe, 1 

F. B. Wesson, [■ Committee. 

G. S. Knott, ) 
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Scarcely a month after this sad event, on Friday morning, 
May 19, the President announced the decease of 

Arthur Locke Holmes, 

Of the Freshman class, who, though his career was short, has 
left behind him the remembrance of a noble and generous 
character. His class have passed the following resolutions : 

Whereas, It has pleased All-wise God to remove from our 
midst our much-loved friend and classmate, Arthur Locke 
Holmes ; therefore, be it 

Resolved, That we, the class of '79, of Yale College, sincerely 
and unitedly mourn his early and unexpected death. 

Resolved, That in our intercourse with him we were im- 
pressed with his able scholarship, his strength and simplicity 
of character, and the depth and purity of his Christian life. 

Resolved, That as his classmates and friends, we offer our 
heartfelt sympathy to his family and those who deplore his 
loss. 

Resolved, That we wear a badge of mourning during thirty 
days ; and that a copy of these resolutions be sent to his home. 
L. F. Burpee, "l 

H. H, Donaldson, I 
R, S. Rodman, \Committee. 
W. C. Merritt, 
F. T. Simpson, j 

Items. 

A year ago, and the light of Sophomore year was extinguished. 

The supper committee of the Freshman class has been 

chosen as follows: — Ten Eyck, Swinburne, Rodman, Buffum, 
Curtiss, Campbell, Waldo, J. V. Perrin, F. E. Hyde, Green, 
Burpee. — —The 43d Annual Convention of the Psi Upsilon 
Fraternity was held on May 3d and 4th, with the Psi Chapter, 
at Hamilton College, Mr. Doolittle of the Senior, and Messrs. 
Abbott, Gould, and Thacher of the Junior class, going as del- 
egates from Yale. The coming representation of Hamlet 

will probably be given some time during Commencement 
week. Superb bum and play at Sigma Eps. Saturday even- 
ing, May 13th. Good acting by Perrin and Clarkson. 

The Campaign Committee of A. K. is as follows : — Crump, 
President; Bragg, John Curtiss, Donaldson, Pulhemus, Rod- 
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man, Swinburne, Thompson, Torreyson, Tuttle. The Fac- 
ulty have voted the W. W. DeForest fellowship to E. D. Wor- 
cester, for the class of '76. Owing to a slight misunder- 
standing, the elections to the Sophomore societies wilt not be 

given out this year. Rev. Dr. Parker occupied the collie 

pulpit Sunday, May 14th. The Sophomores are to have no 

class supper this year. The Glee Club sang at the grand 

opening concert in the Athenaeum, Tuesday, May i6th. 

The eight-oared shell from England has arrived. '77 has 

chosen its picture committee as follows: — Merwin, O. Reed, 
Chapin, Whitehead, Merrifield. Class supper committee: — 
Stimson, Chase, Dickinson, Macomt>er, H. Johnson. Histo- 
rians: — Abbott and T. E. V. Smith. The Freshman class 

supper historians are Green, Campbell, Metcalfe, Hayes, Don- 
aldson, Parmenter. The committee have adopted a very tasty 
and suggestive pio, the design being a beer mug resting on a 

knife and fork. The Faculty propose to introduce a greater 

number of optional studies for Junior and Senior year here- 
after. 



BOOK NOTICES. 

Gemuat Patitital Ltaden. By Herbert Tuule. New York : G. P. Putaim's 

Sons. Pp. 364. $1.50. 

This ilttaclive volume Is one of a series ol " Brief Biographies" edited 
by T. W. Higginson. The aim of the book is to present accurate and read- 
able sketches of the present generation of German statesmen and politicians. 
Its author, Mr. Tuitle, having been for a number of years a correspondent of 
the N. y. Triburu and of tlje Landan Nnvi, has had unusual facilities for 
perfecting his knowledge of the subject. The period treated of, from the be- 
ginning of the present century down 10 Dec, 1875, ll^s been rich in its devel- 
opments. The student of polilicat philosophy or of constitutional history, 
will take up this book with great interest. Many of the articles, especially 
those on the " Scholars in Politics." have a peculiar attraction for this college 
community. Prince Bismarck, we learn, was not without a thorough profes- 
sional training which especially fitted him for his remarkably successful ca- 
reer. The book is complete, with table of contents and index. 

Eltmenti of Piychalagy. By Henry N. Day. New York : G. P. Putnam's 

Sons. Pp. 348. 

There has been felt a need for some clear, systematic, thorough intro- 
duction to the difBcult science of Psychology. Many who listen to the lee- 
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lures on that subject, geneially qiven during the last year of a college 
course, feel keenly the need ai a preparation such as the mastery oi this 
elementary woiW would give. The treatise seems to us to gain soine- 
Ihing over other similar ones, by considering mental phenomena in the oider 
of their natural manilesiation. It is practical throughout, and freely intro- 
duces moral teachings. 

V York : Henry Holt & 

Mr. Hardy is already well known as the author of " Far from the Madding 
Crowd." We extend a hearty welcome 10 this latest " comedy in chapters," 
and give it a place as one of our " Leisure Hour Series." 

TJu tVagii Q$usli»». A Treatise on Wages and the Wages Class. By Fran- 
CIS A. Walker. New York ; Henry Holt & Co. 
This is a book that will delight any who are interested in the questions 

appertaining to capital and labor. It is eminently American in its tone and 
does not tamely follow European economists. The author treats ihe wage- 
fund question, strikes, and other dismal points in a more cheerful manner 
than is usually the case with writers on political economy. We will notice 
this book ai greater length in our next number, 

. Putnam & Sons. New 

So much new and worthless rhyme is printed and sold that it is very 
agreeable to meet in these later days an old and tried favorite. The quiet 
appearance of this tasteful little collection among so much centennial poetir. 
has as happy an effect as the appearance of an old friend to one tired and 
disgusted with the crowd of ver^ new and shallow acquaintances. This 
volume is edited by two ladies, and is an evidence thai these ladies have 
good taste and excellent judgment. It makes no pretensions, and appeals 
to a very humble class of readers— school-children ; but its merits are such 
■hat, without any assumption, it might well have addressed older and more 
important people. An easier or more readable book could hardly be placed 
on a center-table. The only way 10 learn tu love good poetry is to read the 
rhyme of poets whom everybody admires and whose style is past criticism. 
The only merit that a colleciion of classic poeiry can have this collection 
has. It exhibits taste and discernment. The book is preiiily bouiit) and 
well printed, and will be liked by people of taste and refinement. 

Acksak. A New England Life-Study. By Rev, Peter Pennot, Boston : Lee 

& Shepard. New Haven : Henry Peck. 

As a story, the book is rather interesting; but as a representation of New 
England life it will hardly do. The author, taking what we might call puri- 
tan believe-wiib-me-or-be-damnedness as his special object of attack, sets it 
forth in a most hypocrilicat old " deacon " and lierce old lady, who present 
two very unpleasant and rather over-drawn phaseit of character not at all 
confined 10 New England. The hero is a rather precocious youth, ■' lall, 
straight and nineteen," who seems to be brought inio the story only in order 
that the heroine may have somebody wiih whom 10 fall in love. The most 
natural character in the book is Miss Slerne, who has a delightful habit of 
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giving people a bit of her mind, but neverlhelets is a kind body. Pans of 
the book are good, especially the Ideas about Teligion. On the whole it is 
worth reading. 
Barry Corn-mall, &'c. lameB T. Fields, New York ; J. R. Osgood. New 

Haven: Henry Peck. 

This little book, one of (he pocket series, is a collection of essays pub- 
lished by the author in l/atfer's Magatine. The subject is an Interesting 
one. It would be almost impossible 10 find a book that can tell as much of 
the coterie of literary men— Lamb, Coleridge, Keats, etc.,— thai lived it) the 
earlj part of the century. It is inletealing reading, and a good book for the 
pocket, and 10 help pass the time while traveling. 

The CampUle PoetUal Worki of JuKh GrtcnUaf WkittUr. New York ; James 

R. Osgood & Co. 

This is called the " Centennial edition," and is an exceedingly cheap col- 
lection of the great American poet's works. Ij includes his National Hymn. 
The book is gotten up for a wide circulation, and to enable all Americans to 
become familiar with the sweetest of American poetry. We do not believe 
in paper covers ourselves, and would rather pay a little more and get a good 
binding for a shelf ; but as far as priming and paper go, nothing further 
could be asked of the publishers. 
Tain/s Aitdenl Rigimt has been received, and will receive a fuller notice 

than could be given it in this number. 



EDITORS TABLE. 

Pretty writing and aiiy Bights on summer and grass, blue skies and balmy 
breezes, check suits and spring bonnets, have been almost a disease with 
college editors, and it is hardly likely [bat we should have escaped had not 
the demoralizing effect on our contemporaries been so apparent. There is 
this to confess, however ; thai for some few hours it was really believed that 
E. A. Poe's frame of mind white writing his famous rhyme, had become ours. 
It happened in this way. On a Saturday night in a veiy great storm a little 
bird that acted as if under some terrible excitement, knocked its head against 
our window-pane ; and so very mad was it that the head of this little night 
wanderer was in danger. The little fellow, henpecked at home and flown 
out in desperation, was probably trying to commit suicide. We imagioed 
that our bright drop-ligbi, while walls and exchanges might have a soothing 
effect upon him, so opened the window and in he flew. But ye gods ! one 
look at our pitiable condition seemed to excite his desire for self-destruction. 
With the velocity of a base ball he Hew straight at our west wall. The wall 
was too elastic, or his feathers too soft, or bis resolution failed him, for he 
backed up and tried it again. Nothing said reassured him : be was bent on 
self-destruction, for (he open window did not lempt him (o reconsider and go 
home. He refused and stuck resolutely (o his corner. He was finally quie(ed 
and. refusing (o go home, was nesded under a fel( ha( wi(h his weary li(tlc 
body resting on a bright sa(in " Lord Stanley." Dayligh( placed ma((ers in 
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proay light, and 4isco*cc<l instead of a messenger from the Gods, a pugna- 
cious little sparrow and a very, ver^' soiled "Stanley." Drat the bird. With 
that ditty little sparrow^all our foolish fancies and sentiments fiew out of the 
window. But confessions are tiresome. 

Here are the Harvard papers — the Advoeate and Ctimsen, the best and most 
readableof the exchanges. Those Fair 'Arvatd men have a wonderfully easy 
and interesting way of choosing and writing their English. There seems to 
exist between the Advocate and Ctimsim, some of the same ridicuioas rivalry 
that is sometimes exhibited by our weekly papers. There do not exist in 
their case even the frail excuses that we have, and in papers that are almost 
always dignified and reiined, it shows poor taste and bad judgment. Some 
very ancient Persian poetry was the last battle-field. It is generally consid- 
ered that the affair was a draw. 

The Lampoon must be surprising, even to its friends and best wishers, and 
yet it seems dreadfully out of sons with New Haven, and Hits half its col- 
umns with cuts and Dings that it must know it is "embarrassing" for us to 
notice. Of course we know nothing about it, but the humorous man on the 
Lampoon writes like a man who had sal down In great ill-humor after having 
" ran " himself into a passion. It looks very much as if the whole board had 
been on the jump for two weeks. And by the bye, there has trouble arisen 
from iheir " runoinft " at Harvard. The Crimson refers to the difficulty in a 
sensible editorial. 

From the Advocalt to the Archangil — " From grave to gay, from lively to 
severe." t\v: Archangtl has discovered that "the nerve of a tooth, not so 
large as the finest cambric needle, will sometimes drive a strong man to de- 
struction, A mosquito can make an elephant absolutely mad." And yet 
neither one nor the other ever made us so unhappy as the task of gelling 
through the paper from St. Michael's College. 

Zounds ! how this does call up Turkey and hookahs, Byron's travels and 
warm latitudes, dark eyes and ail that : " Anderson, '7g, is the joyful father 
of a cunning little girl, and '76 can no longer claim the honor of being ihe 
only class in college that has stood as god-father to its first infantile ad- 
dition." — Volatile. What kind of 3 country does the Volanli zota^ {taml 

We can think of nothing we should like better than to pull with our Uary, 
at the end of a very long rope with ever 30 many other fellows' Marys at the 
other end. And yet by not going to Syracuse we missed all this. "The 
lower-class men are discussing the advisability of inviting the ladies to assist 
in the rope pull between '78 and '79." — Umversity Herald. 

The Trinity Tablet devotes half a column to the Reevrd, castigates it after 
its own fashion and threatens to seal it on the same bench with the Archangel. 
The Xecard had better look to this. 

Inter-state contests agitate the Round Table, and whole columns are de- 
voted to proving that if Brown from Beloit gets 75.569994 " in thought," he's 
a better man than Smith of Chicago, who gels an " average " of 69.663452}. 
Of course he is, and the man that doesn't see it is an ass. 

They have evidently gotten tired of paper currency where the Irving Union 
comes from ; they must have rejected silver coin too, double standard and all. 
Witness ; " Pony phaeton wanted tor a half-blood Jersey cow, Durham heifer, 
and a three-year-old colt." — Irving Union. This same paper has in some 
way or other placed itself in communication with Vassat College. It prints 
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a VasnaT girl's lerter, a great breach oF eliquetlc on the pan of ihe Umom : 
"Dee Paw-Paw, we study Latin fo' owahs a day. Fwench, seven up and 
science evah so loung. The good njairoos nevah let us go owet. Won't 70U 
send me my leggings and skates for a poo' little girl who lives in Ihe village. 
Don't foiget the heel straps." 

The Bales Shidinl gives to the world inrormalion that savlDts have been 
long and anxiously seeking : " Sir Isaac Newton was born in Woolslhorpe, 
Dec. 35, 164a ;" and i( is also the first to discover this hitherto never remarked 
coincidence, that " Newton's birthday was the day on which Galileo died." 
From these two discoveries it makes some very eloquent comments. Enter- 
prising journalists, those Bates College editors. 

The Univeriity JVea/i, free, frank and fearless, comes all Ihe way from 
Pawnee. Ii is very indignant that Edwin Booth should have realized 
9S3,ooo from his Southern lour, when the Southern Methodists of tbe Mem- 
phis Conference paid their eighty-five pastors but $45,000. It is almost ciazy 
about the matter. " Brethren of the laity, which are the more in earnest, the 
people of the world, or the people of God ?" It has a thrilling article on 
ba.bies' legs, a subject which it handles in a ma.sterly manner. Parents are 
requested, in this sheet, not to withdraw pupils just preceding examinations, 
as no deductions for board will be made in case of such withdrawal. 
Swanee-ee-ee i 

Enthusiasm has turned up again ; this lime in the Bntnanian. Also this 

"O, lell me you will yet be mine, 

My beautiful, my green I 
Thus spoke the amorous Hydrogen, 

Unto the fair Chlorine. 
By Chemical Affinity 

True lovers' knots aie tied. 
And when our atoms have combined. 

We'll live Hydric Chloride." 

The Professor gave the word. 
The jar was opened wide. 
And out flew Hydrogen 
And clasped his verdant bride. 

There seems to be no excitement anywhere except at Harvard, where (hey 
have gotten into some difficulty about their crew. They always show good 
sense, though, in keeping their troubles to themselves. 

The Btacon, a new paper from Boston University, wants to be criticised, 
and yet we've not the heart to do it. 

The Nassau Lit. has a prize essay on Nathaniel Hawihoroe. and poor Hes- 
ter Prynne and saintly Arthur Dimmesdalc are brought out once more and 
turned round and round for public inspection. Poor Mr. Hawthorne is being 
done nearly to death. The essay is certainly a fine one, but the subject has 
become triie, and people have hardly anything to learn about Scarlet Lelter, 
or Marble Faun, or House of Seven Gables. 

We are conscious of the fact that the May number has appeared just in 
lime to escape being a misnomer. So the Rucrd aat Cauraal will p|«ase not 
lless desperately in want of copy. E. K, D. 
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SOME CONDITIONS OF LITERARY 
ENTHUSIASM. 

THERE is no place in the world where literary talent 
is more highly valued than here at Yale. And yet 
there is no place where so general a complaint exists of 
the lack of literary enthusiasm. It is charged that we are 
producing men acquainted rather with the intricacies of 
politics than with the secrets of literature. And it is fur- 
ther agreed that upon the quality of our instruction in 
composition, and upon our prescribed course of study, 
must be laid the chief blame. There is, however, great rea- 
son to doubt the truth of such an explanation, though it 
may seem plausible at first thought. The real causes for 
the presence or absence of literary enthusiasm do not lie 
upon the surface, and the discussion of them covers a 
wide field. At the outset, however, two questions natu- 
rally suggest themselves. In what particular is our 
present system of instruction in composition specially defi- 
cient? In what way can a college best develop the lite- 
rary talent of its undergraduates? 
VOL. XLI. S3 
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III answer to the first question, it may be said with 
truth that the fault does not lie in a lack of sufficient in- 
struction or of sufficient criticism. It is true that we 
have very little of both. It is true that after Freshman 
year composition writing is very much of a farce. Men 
rise, read what they have to read, sit down, and the next 
man is called up, without the utterance of a single syllable 
by the instructor. But the demand that more special crit- 
icism, or more extended instruction, ought to be g^iven, rests 
upon an overvaluation of what criticism and instruction can 
accomplish. After all, a great writer is very much like a 
great poet — " he is born, not made," And all that college 
instruction can accomplish directly in developing his 
innate talent, is to teach him the requirements of correct 
English. It cannot even furnish him with a style. It may, 
indeed, help him after he has formed his style, but the 
first choice must be his alone. Who would have been 
competent to have advised De Quincy to clothe his 
thoughts in those intricate and lengthy sentences which 
no one but a word painter could have evolved ? or 
Macaulay to adopt that antithetical style which, in a less 
skillful hand, would have become so wearisome to the 
reader ? 

But, though little benefit can be derived trom college 
instruction in the way of criticism, it yet has it in its 
power to do a great deal of harm. One of our most dis- 
tinguished professors, occupying a high position in the lite- 
rary world, is said to have expressed himself as not at all 
pleased that his son should have gained a first prize in 
composition. The reason he assigned was the fear " that 
his son would he led to care more how he wrote than 
what he wrote," Now this is exactly the tendency of 
our instruction here at Yale. Subjects aie assigned upon 
which it is impossible that we should have any but the 
crudest ideas. What sort of a dissertation is the average 
Yale Sophomore capable of producing upon " The Rela- 
tion ol Law to Liberty," "The Essentials of a Permanent 
Literature," or" Sir Wm, Hamilton's Theory of Govern- 
ment?" By compelling us to wnte a prize essay upon 
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subjects of this class, what else can be expected of us but 
superficial or borrowed thoughts? As a natural result, 
pieces of the same stamp with a late Porter prize essay 
upon "The Madonna in Christian Art," are sent forth to 
disgrace the college and to draw down upon us merited cas- 
tigation from literary journals of the starving of the Na- 
tion. To sum up the whole matter, a high premium is put 
upon mere fluency of expression, while any attempt at 
depth of thought is rendered utterly impossible. 

But, to pass on to our second question, " In what way 
can a college best develop the Hterary talent of its un- 
dergraduates?" The first step is to awaken in them the 
capabilities of independent thought. It is pretty generally 
agreed that one had better not write at all unless he has 
something worth writing. And what is worth writing is 
found only upon the road of earnest and persistent think- 
ing. It is a great point gained, even from a merely lite- 
rary point of view, when students come really to think 
out for themselves the principles of what they are study- 
ing, and not merely learn them off by rote. The habit of 
independent thinking, once firmly established, is not likely 
to confine itself to a single subject, but will include all 
subjects in which the mind takes interest. The desire 
also to share one's thoughts with another is not long in 
springing up. This desire remains by no means in statu 
quo, but grows, as the thought life which has been entered 
upon itself grows. Then whatever literary talent 
there may be latent in the man can hardly fail to 
manifest itself He will have something to write about, 
he will feel the desire to write, and, as a natural result, he 
will, if surrounded by proper influences, enter upon some 
phase of the literary life. This same result is often reached 
by a very different road. The man of a thoughtful turn of 
mind will often find in books, or in the society of literary 
men, the stimulus to literary effort. He may be a very 
dull man as regards most, if not all, of the studies of the 
curriculum, or he may not care sufliciently about them 
to pay them any attention, but if he possess the talent of 
an author he must also possess the capacity for independ- 
ent thought. 
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The second step is to start the newly awakened ener^es 
in the right direction. He who is to become an author 
must be first inspired with the Doble ambition of sharing 
with others the results of his thinking. And this will be 
accomplished, not through any special efforts, but through 
the indirect influence of the professors themselves. There 
isoneof the youngest members of our Faculty who, by the 
very spirit of literary culture which pervades all that he 
writes or speaks, arouses among the students a greater 
literary enthusiasm than the combined learning of all his 
learned compeers. It is to this indirect influence of cul- 
tured minds more than to anything else that Harvard 
owes her literary prestige. It is not her elective system, not 
the superior advantages she offers, but the very atmos- 
phere of Cambridge itself which awakens in her students 
such a zeal for earnest literary effort. 

But, to conclude these rather discursive remarks, Yale 
has two deficiencies which it seems probable the imme- 
diate future will see removed. Perhaps her excessive 
orthodoxy — her's, however, no longer — may be justly held 
accountable for them. She needs to require of her under- 
graduates a totally different kind of writing — something 
besides sermon-like essays upon subjects wholly beyond 
the ken of the average student. She needs also to 
develop in her Faculty a new enthusiasm for literature. 
Healthy, independent thinking, receiving as it does the 
hearty encouragement of our instructors, is already a 
marked characteristic of the Yale student. It cannot be 
long before literary culture also will receive a new impetus, 
through the increasing influence of the younger members 
of the Faculty. 
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BORROWING A DOG. 



HE was a pointer, and came shambling into the back 
yard where we three sat discussing our intended 
great trip to Canada for wild pigeons, while we polished 
our guns, which had become rather rusty during their 
long winter's rest. He came in with such a friendly and 
sociable air that he won our hearts immediately, and we 
treated him with unusual consideration, patting him on 
the head and going into the house to get him a piece of 
meat, instead of closing the gate and using him as a move- 
able target to try our skill in throwing stones. He stayed 
all the afternoon, and showed no symptoms ot leaving at 
supper time, but evidently thought he knew when he was 
well off, and intended to make the most of his welcome. 
He was still there when we came back from supper, and 
then the thought came into our heads, why not keep him, 
and take him with us on our trip ? To be sure, we were 
going after pigeons, and had never beard that a pointer 
was necessary for that kind of sport, but still, older sports- 
men always took dogs with them when they went on a 
tour, and why shouldn't we do the thing up in style, jiow 
we had an opportunity ? We would only borrow hira for 
a few days, and then, when we came home and found a 
liberal reward offered in the newspapers, return him, 
and thus replenish our pocket-books, woefully shrunken 
now from the numerous expenses incurred in preparing 
for our campaign. It was a brilliant idea, worthy of the 
brain of the embryo railroad president who proposed it. 
We could improve our chances for the chase, and pay our 
expenses at the same time. Of course, we decided not to 
let such a chance slip, and in hve minutes had the dog 
down cellar out of harm's way. 

He howled pitifully all night, to the great surprise and 
consternation of the inmates of the house, who had not 
been informed of our little loan operation, but in the 
morning they were pacified by the assurance that it was 
only a dog we had borrowed and would take away with 
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us in a tew hours. We spent the greater part of the fore- 
noon taking down our tent and provisions to our boat, 
and started after dinner, dragging the dog by a rope 
through the streets, for he seemed to have the greatest 
disinclination to go where his talents were to come into 
play. After some time, however, we got him down to 
the boat, and then came the tug of war. As soon as he 
came in sight of it, he redoubled his efforts to escape, 
and we finally had to carry him and tie him down in the 
bow, on the tent and the rest of the bag^ge with which 
the boat was loaded down. Then we put up the mast and 
moved out of the basin into the harbor, where we got the 
wind, and soon commenced to bowl along with con- 
siderable speed. The boat was only a good sized row- 
boat, fitted up with a sprit sail, and, as the water was a 
little rough, it pitched abominably. We were all used to 
it, however, and suffered no inconvenience, but that 
wretched dog was sea-sick before we had gone a quarter 
of a mile, and during an entire three hours' voyage showed 
us that there was meaning in the old expression, " sick as 
a dog," During the entire trip he never ceased to groan 
and howl, except while looking over the edge of the boat. 
At first we were heartless enough to laugh at his misery, 
but after a little time, his music became monotonous and 
so annoying that we seriously debated the expediency 
of throwing him overboard and towing him behind for an 
hour or two to cool him off; but the prospect of the as- 
sistance he was to render us in our shooting and the re- 
ward we expected to receive on returning him, reconciled 
us to his disagreeable ways. He made himself so obnox- 
ious, though, that we were heartily glad to come in sight 
of our destination, and jumped over to run the boat up 
on the beach with unusual alacrity. The dog seemed to 
recover almost instantaneously on reaching terra firma, 
and after a few moments, gambolled around, as we cut 
down young sapplings to hold up the ridge pole of our 
tent. He certainly seemed to enjoy his supper when he 
got it, and we felt relieved, for we had begun to fear 
that he would die on our hands, and then what would be- 
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come of that reward ? By the time we had got our sup- 
per it was dark and we were tired enough to be glad to 
go to our hemlock couches, but first we had to decide 
upon a place for the dog. As it was warm and pleasant, 
we decided to tie him outside ; but before we bad got 
comfortably settled ourselves he commenced his old 
howl. We stood it for a few minutes and then decided 
to take him in with us to calm him. That seemed what 
he wanted, and he soon settled down and let us enjoy the 
sleep of the just. At break of day we arose and after 
eating some bread and cheese, for we were too impatient 
to fry any ham, the only other dish on our bill of fare, 
struck out for the woods to look for the pigeons, which 
were said to load down the trees around the neighborhood. 
The dog led the van and made the first find. He signal- 
ized it by barking so loudly as to scare up not only the 
pigeons on the tree he had found, but on all the others 
in a circuit of half a mile. The air was filled with them, 
but all out of range of us. We went along farther, 
though, and soon found anothercolony, but with the same 
result. That miserable brute scared them all away before 
we could get within gunshot of them. This was enough 
to satisfy us that his services as a hunter were not needed, 
and we instantly turned around and took him back to the 
tent, where we left him tied to a stake a little distance 
away, and howling as though his night's rest had been 
enough to give his voice four-fold power. What a beast 
he was ! Other dogs howled at night, but he seemed to 
howl at all hours with equal relish. 

We managed, after letting the pigeons get over their 
scare and settle down, to get quite a bag, though in rather 
an unsportsmanlike manner. None of us were accom- 
plished enough to shoot on the wing, so we had to steal 
up under the birds and fire into the tree, generally with 
success, for they were as thick as mosquitoes in a Farnam 
bed-room during Fall term and a good deal easier to kill. 
About noon we returned to our camp and got to work 
cooking pigeons for dinner. We were just setting down to 
the meal, when we missed the dog, that is, we noticed that 
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we did not hear him howling. One of us immediately went 
in search of him, and in a few minutes returned with the 
report that the rope was gnawed in two and th^ dog was 
nowhere to be found. We spent the greater part of the 
afternoqn searching for him, and at last returned to the 
tent worn out and thoroughly disgusted. The beast was 
no use to us, but still if we lost him we couldn't return 
him, and then what would become of that reward ? As 
we neared the tent we smelt a very peculiar odor, and, 
on entering, there was the " long lost " quietly finishing 
the remnants of the dinner, but in what a state ! He had 
improved his spare moments by rolling over and over in 
the carcass of a dead sturgeon which we had noticed 
higher up the beach and had given a very wide berth, and 
now he was a perfect cologne bottle. He ran to welcome 
us, but, though but a minute before we had been very 
anxious to see him,, we did not welcome him home with 
the cordiality that might have been expected. In fact, 
we held our noses and repulsed his advances with stones 
and clubs, while we cast lots to see who was to lead him 
into the water and give him a bath. We had scarcely de- 
cided this momentous question, and the ill-fated victim 
was just taking off his coat, when we saw a rough-looking 
man coming down the beech straight for us. We awaited 
his approach with calmness, conscious of having done no 
wrong, and of being in possession of three shot guns. He 
came up to us with an air of authority and commenced 
by inquiring if we knew whose property we were tres- 
passing on. We didn't know, and didn't seem to feel any 
great desire to learn. He was kind enough to inform us, 
though, with considerable emphasis, that it belonged to 
the Queen. We didn't seem particularly impressed, and 
then he added that we had been cutting down timber and 
had rendered ourselves liable to numerous awful penal- 
ties, fines, imprisonments, and the Lord only knows what, 
but that if we would give him ten dollars and would de- 
camp immediately it would be all right. We expressed 
our perfect willingness to oblige as far as three dollars and 
sixty cents, our entire capital, went, but for obvious reason. 
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couid not comply with his moderate demand. After a 
long and heated discussion, which became almost personal 
before we got through, he decided to take one of us to 
the nearest Justice, but on our explaining to him by means 
of our shot guns that we really could not spare the time, 
he changed his mind, and set off on the run for reinforce- 
ments. We lost no time in the meanwhile, but launched 
our boat, tumbled our tent and other baggage into it, and, 
finally, with many exclamations of disgust, forced the dog, 
all filthy as he was, into the bow. Just as we were push- 
ing off, we saw a company of five or six men coming run- 
ning through the woods, but they were just too late, for 
our sail was set, the wind was blowing right off shore, 
and before they reached the beach, we were a good quar- 
ter of a mile off, running right before the wind, as though 
the whole Canadian navy were in full cry at our heels. 
It was three or four o'clock when we started. The sky 
was lowering and the wind high and by no means favora- 
ble for going home, so we thought we would steer straight 
across the lake, here quite narrow, and pass the night on 
the nearest American shore, and wait till morning before 
trying to get home. It was well we decided so, for the 
wind kept increasing, and before we had been gone an 
hour or had finished half our journey, we were wet 
through and thoroughly frightened. One of us kept bail- 
ing all the time with a tin cup, while the other two sailed 
the boat, which really behaved well considering the way 
in which she was loaded down. Of course the dog was 
sea-sick, and howled at first, but after a while he seemed 
to become too weak for the exertion, and by night, when 
we reached land, was as limp as a rag and had to be lifted 
out of the boat by his neck. He certainly suffered enough 
m that voyage to pay for his misdeeds during the rest of the 
trip, and after plunging him into the water a few dozen 
times, we shared with him our supper of soaked crackers 
and raw ham. The water had spoiled all our matches, and 
we had to wrap ourselves up in our wet blankets and 
sleep without a fire. The next day we managed to get 
our clothes dried and our hunger appeased at a 
54 
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neighboring farm house, which we had not noticed in the 
dark, and, after a long and tedious voyage, tacking everj 
every half mile it seemed to me, reached the wharf at 
last, about as forlorn a set as you often see. We took the 
back streets to our captain's home, and when we got there 
were welcomed with the intelligence that a policeman had 
been for that dog twice since we had left and was coming 
again that afternoon. It was no longer a question of re- 
ward, it seemed, and when the policeman called that af- 
ternoon we found it convenient not to be at home, but to 
have the dog delivered over by the hands of a servant, 
without a word said about our trouble and the recom- 
pense that was due it. 

We always dwelt on this little trip with rather a pen- 
sive air, and, even to this day, it saddens me to think of 
the mistake we made in borrowing a dog who was not 
broken in and accustomed to hold his peace, for we al- 
ways laid the discovery of our little loan operation to the 
fact that the loan howled so during the first night. 

G. E. M. 



THE OARSMAN. 

I leave ihe college walls behind, 

Their feverish work forsake, 
And, rolling g«y1y on, I find 

Myself beside the lake, 
Where tnan; a ctrong arm nerved and free 
Has swung Ihe oar lo victory. 

What visioDS meet me as I gaze 
Upon this &eld of blue, 

The thrilling scenes of other days- 
Behold they live anew ! 

And all the lake seems wild with glee, 

And oh those shouts of vjcloir \ 

How futl the; roll from hill to bill. 

Old echo seems in pain. 
For it lakes a very giant's will 

To batter back the strain ; 
Vet back It rolls, while all the Uke 
Seems awed, as when the thunders break. 
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Add now the victoTS, see (bem borne 

Above tbe joyoui crowd 1 
And now agaio the air )• torn 

By shouts prolonged and loud ; 
And even the vanquished seem to feel 
The accents (hrill their nerves of steel. 

'Tis scenes like these that haunt the shore : 

But now I'm in my boat. 
So grasping in each hand an oar 

I move off from (he float ; 
And now I gayly move along 
With the even swing of a merry song. 

At every stroke I seem to fly, 

Nor touch the water's brim ; 
And see ! tbe swallow circles by. 

And bids me race with him ; 
Then twittering in his boundless glee 
Seams proud to claim the victory. 

Full often thni he circles nigh 

And skims beside my bow ; 
For, deeming I can almost Qj, 

He longs to show me how : 
And, twittering still, he tries to sing 
or the victories gained by his m'aichtess wing. 

Indeed each form of nature thrills — 

The waves, the grassy shore, 
And e'en the breasts of tbe rock-ribbed hills 

Seem panting for an oar. 
As if they too would strive with me 
In a merrj race for victory. 

But now 1 fancy a rival's boat 

Is skimming by my side, 
And clad in nature's sun-brown coat 

His broad back swings in pride ; 
And now 1 hear him challenge me 
To pull with him for victory. 

So on I go with an even swing. 

With a strong and sweeping stroke. 
With the boldness of the desert's king, 

With the strength of the giant oak ; 
While the rippled waves are rent in twain 
As a gaping crowd by a monarch's train. 

Yet faster, faster on I glide. 
.Nor lake nor land 1 heed ; 
For now we're pulling side by side, 
Each struggling for the lead \ 
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And stronger itill mj oarc I cwing. 
Yet slill (he bows together cliag. 

Bui on and on I still most B7 

With still redoubled strength. 
For see f tbe phantom creeping by 

Now leads me half a length ; 
Yel. d«UDled not, I never swerve, 
But swing mjr oar* with a steady nerve. 

And now we near the stake, and see ! 

The pbaDlom turns it now. 
Yet following qnickly, steadily 

I creep up toward his bow ; 
And now behold ! tor side by side 
Together down the lake we glide. 

And DOW with stroke both swift and long 

We hasten toward the goat. 
And now the shouts of an anxious throng 

Seem trembling through my soul. 
And now scarce forty rods remain, 
And oh how swells the joyous strain ! 

For inch by inch I slowly creep 

Beyond the rival boat, 
And now the finish line I leap. 

And oh how wild a note 
Is borne across the lake to me 1 
'Tis the merry shout of three-times-three. 

'Tis thus a fancied race I row ; 

Yet real it seems to me, 
For raind as well as body glow 

When the blood flows on so free ; 
And fancy, lit in the open air. 
Shows many a picture rich and rare. 

Let those who never felt the glow 

Of healthful exercise, 
Whose sluggish blood's more sluggish flow 

Is tinged with torpid dyes. 
Paint as they will in colors rude ,. 
The sins which o'er the oarsman brood. 

A fig for all tbeir cynic pride < 

His clearer siglii can see 
Three angels walking by his side — 

Health. Courage, Purity ; 
And. 'neath their tutelage, he'll trust 
To keep his honor from the dust. 
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i well known that, in numerous cases, the success 
I. of educated men may be directly traced to neglect 
of the regular college studies, or to their neutralization by 
the vigorous pursuit of other subjects; and equally noto- 
rious that in numberless other cases, where the student 
has surrendered himself to college influences and con- 
quered his curriculum, exactly in proportion to his fidel- 
ity has been his defeat." These are the words of a late 
writer, who is arguing for the substitution of the physical 
sciences for the classics in the curricula of modern uni- 
versities, and they well picture the real condition to 
which the colleges of this country have come. But Jor 
the true causes of the evils of which he here complains, 
he and his disciples must look deeper. They are in the very 
method of instruction, and most especially in the ranking 
system which prevails in nearly all American colleges, 
and which is the most pernicious poison to thorough 
scholarship. It results in not even the present curriculum 
being mastered, and so long as it is in force, the inaccuracy, 
the ignorance, the intellectual coldness of our graduates 
cannot be alleviated by any two or three additional optional 
studies, or by opening to the student the range of all the 
physical sciences. Many and serious charges have been 
brought against the instructors of the present age, but 
nothing shows more conclusively their utter inability to 
comprehend the needs of real education and scholarship, 
than their persistence In this system, for which they have 
not even the excuse of ancient custom. 

To observe the working of this system, take our own 
college, and one of the men who stand highest on the 
professors' books and, judged by that standard, have more 
than the ordinary allowance of brains. He rises to recite, 
gives a parrot-like repetition of his text-book, and receives 
a high mark. But suppose now — a case, by the way, 
which rarely happens — the instructor asks a question not 
directly answered in the book, but which should be easy 
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if he understood what he had just recited. In two cases 
out of three the man is nonplused, grows confused, and 
either does not answer or makes a haphazard guess. And 
yet, though he has blundered on so simple a matter, he 
is not a fool, nor does the fault lie in himself. The expla- 
nation is that he has been taught to study, not with the 
purpose to understand his subject, but to get a high 
mark. By experience he has learned that he cannot both 
understand his lesson and learn it so as to make a perfect 
recitation ; for, while he may g?t its real gist, there will * 
be some insignificant article unnoticed, and on that arti- 
cle, if he fail to recite, he will be marked a zero. More- 
over, he finds that with many of his instructors a verbatim 
recitation counts better than an intelligent one. Con- 
sequently, he prefers to learn the words of his text, trust- 
ing that nothing more will be required of him, or, if there 
is, it will not afifect his mark. 

There can two objects be placed before a student, one 
the gaining of knowledge, the other the approximating as 
near as possible to a mark of four. If the latter, nothing 
else can be expected than that he will make no effort to 
gain the first, and there is no force in the argument that 
a man is not obliged to strive for a high position, that he 
can content himself with studying intelligently, and let 
others destroy and stupify their mental powers in strug- 
gling for a worthless prize. For, even though the foolish- 
ness be plainly seen, it is too much to expect from human 
nature that, when this competition is forced on a bright 
and active student, he will tamely see himself distanced 
by men inferior to him. Moreover, when he is in a col- 
lege governed by the ranking system, his relative posi- 
tion in his class will be to much of the outside world a 
criterion of his ability, and may have important bearing 
on his first starting in life. Though he feels that his col- 
lege course is slipping past without bringing any real 
acquisition of knowledge, and that his interest in study is 
being rapidly killed, yet he has not the power to with- 
draw himself from the current which is sweeping him 
along. His parents and friends hear with pride the reports 
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that he is leading his class, and urge him on his suicidal 
course by their admiration and encouragement. The re- 
sult is that he devotes' himself still more closely, learns 
his texts still more perfectly by heart, crams diligently at 
examinations, but, when that ordeal is past, his memory 
has to be disburdened for something new, and all before 
passes from his mind. He has mastered his manual, and 
not the subject. Nothing has been incorporated into his 
intellectual being, it is all foreign, extraneous matter, and 
it is absurd to expect that it wilUstay with him in later 
life. 

That this is the true position of the student, no surer 
proof could be given than, when examinations come, the 
tacit acknowledgment by the Faculty that they must be 
conducted by the man to whom each branch was recited, 
and the charge of unfeirness brought by the students if 
. it is otherwise arranged. They have learned this man's 
manner, his style of questions and his pet points, in short, 
his method of teaching, and not the subject taught. If 
their study had beeo intelligent and thorough, they would 
be able to show it to any one. 

The evil of the ranking system and of the competition 
engendered by it extends to all points of the student's 
educational life in college. Optional studies are chosen 
according as they are difficult or easy. A professor is 
selected, not because he can give the student instruction 
in that particular branch, but because he gives a high 
mark. Of what avail is it to offer the student more elec- 
tives, or to open to him the whole extJent of the physical 
sciences? An Agassiz, a Huxley, a Tyndall, would find 
few of the high-stand men on his benches, so long as some 
poor classical tutor had the reputation of giving higher 
marks than any other member of the Faculty. After 
being subjected to such a system for four years, we must 
expect, and not be surprised, that our best graduates are 
inaccurate and almost totally ignorant of everything com- 
prised in their college curriculutn, that they will be put 
to t^ie blush by younger men whom they meet in 
German universities and, further than the mere four years 
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spent in college, that dull, monotonous routine will have 
so disgusted them, and so wearied them intellectually, that 
they will carry its effects into their after-life, and penetrate 
no further into the domain of knowledge, whose threshold 
they have but just attained. Study, which might be pleas- 
ant and agreeable, has been made a task. They could not 
put off their work whenever they felt dull and indisposed for 
it, and do a double share at another time, for they knew that 
omitted lessons must be made up, and that these never 
received full credit. Xhey could not give more attention 
to one branch uf a study than another, for each alike was 
marked on that same scale of four. All independent 
research, alt comparative study, all the means of gaining 
a broad and enlightened scholarship, were closed against 
the student, for he is expected to lead his class, and every 
moment must be spent in memorizing completely the few 
books placed before him by the Faculty. At every point 
he is met, .hedged in, crushed by this system devised with 
devilish ingenuity to compress all minds to its Procrustean 
standard. As the Royal Society of England admits only 
those who do not make of science a merchantable 
commodity, so it is a violation of the fundamental prin- 
ciples of true education to set before the student as his 
aim a false honor, rather than the real worth of his study. 
" The first thing to be done by the teacher is to awaken 
the pupil's interest, to engage his sympathies and kindle 
his enthusiasm, for these are the motors of intellectual 
progress ; it is then easy to enchain his attention, to store 
his mind with knowledge, and carry mental cultivation up 
to the point of discipline." 

It needs no demonstration that one of the first requi- 
sites for the scholarship demanded from our college is 
men who can explain the position of each study relative 
to all truth, and develop the life which lies under the 
dry shell of the book. But let the collegian think over 
the men under whom he, has sat, and count how few have 
given him anything he could not have found in the text- 
book. And this vital defect was not so much owing to 
there being no willing and competent instructors, as to 
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the working of this same ranking system. In recitations 
the professor's attention is occupied by that marking 
book, which is to be the criterion of each man's success 
as a student. He has to value each recitation to within a 
few hundredths, judge whether the last man stumbled 
from ignorance or embarrassment, how much he guessed 
and how much he knew. He cannot take the time to 
explain and illustrate difficult points, for some of the men 
before him are below average in that book, and are ex- 
pecting to be called on, that they may " raise their stand," 
and, to what explanation he does give, tittle attention will 
be paid unless the students are to be held responsible for 
it. It is impossible to expect him, when hampered by 
such restrictions, to be able to interest the student ; he is 
in his position as a marking machine, to perform police 
duty, to act as monitor — anything rather than teach. 

These are a few of the most prominent evils of the 
ranking system as it prevails at Yale and at most Ameri- 
can colleges. If the higher placed men have most 
frequently been cited to show its pernicious influence, it 
is because they would be considered the most favorable 
exponents of the system, and not because all are not 
reached, for it moulds the whole tone and life of the 
college. The best instruction is rendered impossible, and 
all intellectual work is made a wearisome and forced tasi;. 
Those who have not the ambition or the ability to stand 
among the first, do as much as they are obliged and no 
more ; those who study hard come out with powers 
wasted by useless work, their energy and enthusiasm 
destroyed,without any thorough acquisition of knowledge, 
having not educated their intellectual powers, but only 
misused and exhausted them. 

The long demanded reform in education must begin 
here, and not build more systems on the same rotten and 
tottering foundation. Let us, if need.be, do away with 
the graduating exercises, with their noise and clap-trap — 
the announcement of honors, the winners of which in far 
too many cases, if tested outside their own college 
routine, would display the most gross ignorance on 
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subjects they are supposed to have mastered — the delivery 
of degrees, so cheaply won that they have no value — the 
declamation of those stilted and time-worn orations, 
representing so much feithful work in the library. The 
departure of these antiquated ceremonies could cause but 
little regret to the friends of true education. At the best 
it is a kind of school-boy, high school affair. Further, 
the gaining of those so-called honors is, after all, a matter 
of chance, since it can scarcely be supposed that after two 
men have studied for four years, a portion of the time in 
different branches and under different instructors, a fair 
choice can be made between them, as is sometimes the 
case, by a few decimals on a scale of four. These posi- 
tions will probably show, not fine scholarship, but an 
unusual memory and a misdirected application. While 
this system may give a forced, haif-way culture to those 
who will not study by themselves, it is thus sacrificing 
the good students to confer a doubtful advantage on the 
less conscientious. The same results might be attained 
here, as abroad, by establishing in its place stricter and 
better planned examinations. There might then be a 
possibility for thorough and competent scholars, and a 
college degree be no longer the meaningless and compar- 
atively worthless document which all graduates, at least, 
know it to be. B. 
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THE MORGUE. 

Pity and love are frequent companions. Not only is 
the poet's saying that "Of all paths that lead to woman's 
love, pity is the straightest" true, but men are likewise 
enticed into love. Is this doubted? Can it be maintained 
that a man with any heart could be unaffected by the 
sight of a woman in distress especially if she be beautiful? 
That his emotions would not without the slightest warn- 
ing under these circumstances stand in danger of being 
those of love? I, in a spirit of cynicism and disbelief in 
the opposite sex once thought so. The following incident 
showed how weak were my theories when put to the test. 

THOUGHTS of the past crowded on me as I stepped 
forth from the Cathedral of Notre-Dame. Corona- 
tions, weddings, funerals had this edifice beheld. The 
actors in these various dramas had passed away. The 
stage of their action still remained. They had their dif- 
ferent emotions. Love, perhaps ; hatred, certainly. Hap- 
piness, perhaps; sorrow, certainly. Of these we know 
little. We read of their deeds only. As I walked on, my 
meditations continued, but in a different vein. Men and 
women were continually passing and repassing. How 
soon would they be creatures of to-morrow. Their ac- 
tions might be chronicled. The feelings that actuated 
them would be unwritten. Necessity everywhere makes 
us acquainted with facts. Chance, sometimes, shows us 
the inner life. With this thought, I stopped to notice a low 
and unpretending building in and out uf which came a line 
of people. Impelled by curiosity I entered. It was the 
Morgue of Paris. There behind the glass partition were 
laid the dead bodies, in this case three in number. The 
contemplation of these brought on my previous train of 
musing. Here are three persons of whom we know 
nothing but the fact that they are dead, found by the 
police and brought hither. They must have all had their 
emotional experience. One of them, a young man, with 
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a smile still on his face, may have gone through a tragedy 
of no ordinary kind. But it is lost to us. I might have 
thus continued noticing the past and forgetting the world 
of emotion that still moved around me I know not how 
long. Perhaps till I had proved to myself the iiselessness 
of all emotions, seeing that they were soon forgotten by 
the world. But I was suddenly aroused from my dream 
by what sounded like a sob quite near me. 1 had been 
standing apart from the crowd and had not noticed that 
there stood at a still greater distance a lady plainly yet 
becomingly dressed. Could it be she that was so deeply 
affected? I observed more closely. She was clothed in- 
black, her face quite Ihickly veiled. Yet I could see that 
she was not far advanced in years, in fact, a "mademoi- 
selle" of perhaps twenty. It was still more to be noticed 
that she, a girl of apparent respectability, was alone, a 
thing rarely seen in France. She was plainly in sorrow. 
I had before me the evidence of some deep emotion. Is 
it strange that in spite of myself a feeUng of pity stole 
into my heart ? That I was moved to see a lady unpro- 
tected and in distress? Where was my boasted cynicism 
and disbelief in emotions in general and women in par- 
ticular? In vain, 1 might argue with myself. I know 
nothing of this woman. What is her sorrow to me a 
foreigner. Chance had put me to the test, and I, in a 
measure, succumbed. It was through pity. Nothing 
further, however, might have happened if she had not 
dropped her porte-monnaie. It was so slightly filled that 
she did not hear it fall, 1 did what a great many would 
have done under the circumstances, picked it up and 
handed it to her. To return her thanks, she lifted her 
veil. What some women skilled in charming accomplish 
by repeated efforts, she did with one "sweet, sad smile" 
in a moment. The power of a beautiful face is not always 
to be explained. Beauty is, at the most, but a freak of 
nature. It does not at all signify intellect or soul. I 
thought I had schooled myself so as not to fall in love 
with good looks. And yet one glimpse of a fair face, to 
the beauty of which sadness lent a double charm, imme- 
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diately won me. I, of course, desired to know more of 
her. To converse with her if only for a moment. By 
some inexplicable means, the memory of which my inter- 
est in the succeeding events has driven completely away, 
1 found myself talking with her. It may be her woman's 
intuition showed her that I was a true sympathizer. That 
my desire to converse with her was merely to show that 
sympathy. Doubly happy I thought myself that 1 did 
have that opportunity and possessed a sufficient knowl- 
edge of the French language for my purpose. " You are 
in sorrow, Mademoiselle," 1 said. She answered, but it 
was more by looks than words. How often ] have 
wished that I could have transferred her face to paper 
as I could her words. " Whatever aid," I continued, 
"the sympathy of a stranger' and an American can 
give you is entirely yours," These words seemed cold 
and formal in companson with the fire that was aroused 
in me. It was almost love at first sight. What prevented 
warmer expressions of pity on my part ? My better judg- 
ment told me they might appear rudeness. She did not 
at first answer but sighed, oh ! how sadly, and at last said 
more to herself than to me " He, too, was an American," 
What she meant was an enigma to me. Here is some 
mystery. Will she make it known? Does she appreciate 
my sympathy enough to confide in me ? It was scarcely 
a moment before she again spoke, and then it was rapidly 
as if glad to rid herself in some way of the weight of a 
crushing sorrow. " Oh ! pardon me, cher Monsieur for 
troubling you so. My sorrow makes me weak and almost 
powerless over myself. But you are an American and it 
seems as if I could trust in you. I have lost my best 
friend and he was a countryman of yours. There he lies. 
Oh ! that he should ever have been brought to the Morgue. 
That he should not have had a decent burial." She stop- 
ped to gaze on the face of the dead. It was the same one 
of the three that I had especially noticed on entering the 
building. His features were quite regular. Dark hair 
and mustache set them off to advantage. With the smile 
on his face, he looked liked a man to be loved. But why 
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was he herewith but one friend? Why does she not 
claim him that he may be properly buried ? I waited an 
answer. She again addressed me. But I will not give 
her story in detail. It was a tale of great love and great 
disappointment. By a combination of circumstances, an 
attachment had grown up between this Henry Craig as 
she called him and Marie Savillon as she was named. He 
was an American, a student living by his own exertions. 
She was the only daughter of a widower who supported 
himself by playing the violin in the Grand Opera House. 
Her father discountenanced any marriage ; first, because 
Henry was an American and a protestant, and secondly, 
because he had no money. In urging his suit, the young 
man had so exasperated the father one night as they were 
crossing the Seine that he had in a fit of passion pushed 
him off. He was drowned, and the father stricken by con- 
science had fled from Paris. Having only recently moved 
to the city, she was thus left without friends and without 
support. Weakened by sorrow, without money and afraid 
that the police might apprehend her father through her, 
she had hesitated to demand the dead body of her lover. 
She finished by saying, "forgive me, forgive me. Mon- 
sieur, for burdening your mind with my sorrow. Believe 
me it is only because I trusted in your sympathy for a 
countryman." She asked for no advice, no aid. . I was 
only too willing to believe her story. Modesty, I thought, 
restrains her from seeking help. How can 1 offer it with- 
out offending her? It would be cruelty to let her go un- 
protected as she was without receiving it from one who 
exceedingly desired to give it. In fact I was so much 
captivated by her it would have been cruelty to have re- 
fused my offer. The first problem was to obtain a decent 
burial for Henry Craig. With evident great reluctance 
she consented to a plan of mine. It was to visit the offi- 
cials on the next day and claim his body as that of my 
valet who' had been robbfed and drowned by thieves. 1 
was to meet her afterwards at the cemetery. To offer her 
money was a more difficult undertaking and yet that was 
what she manifestly needed the most. I had only sixty 
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francs, a small amount I thought, for one so deserving. 
After much persuasion she took this as a loan, and as I 
bade her "o« revotr" until the next day, her smile of 
thanks seemed more than a sufficient payment for it. 
That smile followed me awake and asleep. I tried to 
reason with myself. It was useless. It was my first love 
and would not listen to argument. I blamed myself for 
not doing more for her. Where would I ever meet any 
body more beautiful or more in need of my love ? And 
besides she appeared by her conversation to be a lady of 
some refinement and intellect. Visions of happiness floated 
through my brain. I longed to see her again. The hours 
passed slowly enough. I scarcely tasted food. It was a 
state of affairs that a week before I could never have 
imagined. The next day finally came. I went to the 
Morgue in accordance with my plan and demanded the 
body of my valet, Robert Waller, as I called him. I had 
it decently dressed and placed in a plain coffin ready for 
burial. I then went to a neighboring " icurie " for a con- 
veyance. When I returned I found a man inspecting the 
body of " wy vaUt " as he lay in the coffin, I was some- 
what surprised but determined, to put on a bold face. 
" Were you acquainted with this unfortunate young man ?" 
I enquired. He answered very concisely, "Yes." "It 
is sad," I continued, " when a person suffers death for so 
slight a cause as theft," Casting a sharp and curious look 
at me he said, "A man might as well commit suicide as 
do anything else when he has committed murder." " Mur- 
der !" I exclaimed in astonishment, " murder ! there 
must be some mistake !" No, Monsieur ! It is well that 
that Jean RouiUy is out of the way. A greater ruffian 
never lived. I might as well make the rest of my 
story short. I found out through the police that there 
was no Henry Craig, no Marie Savillon. The body 
I had attempted to take in my charge was that of a man 
who had committed murder in a little town on the Seine, 
and had afterwards jumped into the river and drowned 
himself. The person who was inspecting him was a 
*'^gendarme" from that town in citizen's clothes. Marie 
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Savillon was a. woman who lived by her wits, and had 
tried her art on me. And I was a consummate fool. 
Sixty francs and the funeral expenses of " my valet," was 
the price of my experience. 

A man with a natural tendency to disbelief in women 
who has had it strengthened by an event like the forego- 
ing is to be pitied. Nothing but a constant and vigorous 
course of remedies will cure him. The study of philoso- 
phy may help him. But his recovery is up-hill work. 
All sensible men feel and show their sorrow for him. 
Women detest him. His fate is a sad one. And, alas! 
that fate is mine. F. A. L. 
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THE Deforest prize oration. 
%9%% tfatvtu. 

By EDWIN DEAN WORCESTER, Albany. N. Y. 

MANKIND at large has always taken an interest in 
studying the personality of great men. There is a 
pleasure in searching out every little detail, as if these 
men were great natural phenomena, and we, by analysis, 
could separate that which raised them above us. We 
would, if we could, discover some common element of 
greatness running through the characters of them all, 
which we perhaps might use as a sort of philosopher's 
stone to transmute our own souls. Apart from all con- 
sideration of their work and their influence on the world, 
we are drawn to consider the men themselves. In such a 
study, one cannot fail to be struck with the apparent lack 
of vital connection between a man's personal tame and 
the" reputation of his work or of the system that he 
founded. Some of those to whom we pay tribute of hero- 
worship are men whose doings when in actual life we have 
gradually allowed ourselves to lose sight of, preferring 
the man to his actions. On the other hand, we find in life 
among us great systems of thought which are. traditionally 
coupled with the names of great men ; but the personality 
of the men has withered away in our recollection, while 
the isms which they founded have taken separate root in 
the human mind, and are in thriving bloom. Compara- 
tively few remember what John Calvin was in his day ; it 
has been his fate to be overshadowed by his system. 

Toward the middle of the sixteenth century, the Roman 
Church, well convinced that this new ferment of reform- 
ation was something more than Leo's squabble of German 
monks, began preparation for determined war. It began 
ominously by perfecting, at the Council of Trent, its al- 
ready efficient organization. But who should organize 
Protestantism? or where should the Protestant Rome 
appear? Not at Wittenberg, assuredly; Protestantism, 
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while it never had a Rome, found a doctrinal centre at 
Geneva. Geneva lay at the centre of the storm, and a 
stern rule maintained order there, while all around it was 
discord. Italy and Savoy on the south, Austria on the 
east, all implacable foes ; France convulsed with the efforts 
of the Church to crush the new heresy ; Protestant Ger- 
many struggling for existence, England wavering, and 
even her sister states of Switzerland cold and jealous. 
From this little nook went forth an influence that strove 
to bring order into Protestantism, Some strong spirit 
had evidently laid hold of Geneva. A perpetual stream 
of writings, bearing the marks of one hand, comes forth 
from this stronghold, carrying advice, encouragement and 
comfort to the armies of Protestantism in every part of 
Europe ; religious exiles resort thither and leave it, filled 
with a new enthusiasm, to carry to other lands the teach- 
ings of their master. Who is this masterspirit of Geneva? 
Is it a second Luther, risen to carry on the work of the 
first with the poetic warmth and heartiness that endeared 
Dr. Martin to his Germans? This was John Calvin, of 
whom it was predicted in his infancy that he would live 
to obtain the Papacy. An exile from his native land of 
France, he was maintaining himself at Geneva by unre- 
mitting activity, fighting as well against turbulent spirits 
within the walls, as against fiercer foes without, never 
knowing, as did Luther, the safe shelter of a feudal castle. 
Wavering and perplexity he must not yield to, his firm- 
ness and his keen reason must be always ready ; and so, 
in truth, he never falters nor looks back. Yet he is a weak 
invalid, and a man fond of scholarly retirement ; his nat- 
ural sternness permits few charms of manner. His ene- 
mies, too, hate him with a rare hatred ; if this is any mark 
of greatness, Calvin is great. When we know that inten- 
sity of enthusiasm which has transformed him and which 
burns beneath his cool exterior, and have seen his power 
to persuade and control men, we must believe that future 
generations vvill remember him well, and acknowledge 
the greatness which is certainly his. As years go on, his 
doctrines spread on alt sides, his books are read in every 
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languag-e of the world, and they leave their permanent 
impress on Protestantism. But while Calvinism remains, 
Calvin is foi^otten. His name becomes a synonym for 
bigotry and intolerance, and he is called a sour, melan- 
choly man; un ginie triste, Bossuet calls him. The great 
work that he did is tacitly credited to others; the evil 
that he did Uves after him to do him wrong. 

It is a well-known device of the painter's art to soften 
down the outline of a portrait, so that a close examination 
reveals no clear separation of face from background. We 
are naturally repelled from a sharply defined outline. 
There is something analogous to this in the feelings with 
which we regard the portraits that history draws for us ; 
we would not know all, something must be left to imagi- 
nation. If this be so, Calvin's picture is an offense against 
art. That cloudy border which is in most men filled in 
with those human doubts and fears and weaknesses and 
tendernesses which make us feel our human kinship, is 
almost wanting in Calvin. We are prone to ascribe him 
a perfect definiteness, as if a man were able to hve by a 
mathematical formula. His inflexible doctrine of predes- 
tination, more than all else, makes him painfully distinct; 
for we remember his doctrine while we forget him. 
Guizot tries to contemplate Calvin as he would be with 
his doctrine left out, failing to see that Calvin without 
eternal election would not be Calvin, aiid could not have 
done Calvin's work. Calvin's character, without this doc- 
trine, would lose one of its features that ought to win 
from us, though unwillingly, a tribute of admiration. In 
the eternal mutations of human thought, our century 
finds itself in one of those valleys of relaxed conviction 
where distinctions grow dim and the liberal-minded lead 
the way. We have no firm beliefs in our time, none of 
that bravery of thought that has brought about all our 
great revolutions. But Calvin is a monument to us of 
that fiery conviction that seizes every fibre of a man's 
soul, and which made him conspicuous in an age ot 
earnest beliefs. If Calvin was right, he was wonderfully 
right ; if he was wrong, he was terribly wrong. It was 
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his fate, too, to be contrasted with his contemporaries in a 
way unfavorable to hinn. He came from a country where 
his ways of thinking were as a draught of bitter medicine ; 
his monarch and his countrymen had a shuddering hatred 
of him. His native village sang a TV Deum when they 
heard that the greatest man who had ever risen up from 
among them was at the point of death. How different 
was the case with Luther, and how does Calvin suffer in 
comparison ! What shall we think of a man that to all 
human knowledge never knew a quaver of doubt or hesi- 
tation, never a moment of yielding weakness from his 
young manhood to his grave ? Sturdy John Knox had to 
own that his master was greater than he in his steady 
purpose ; bold missionaries, like Farel, and warm-hearted 
men of culture, Uke Philip Melanchthon, found John 
Calvin the one man who was always ready with his indom- 
itable courage to tend them strength of purpose. But 
We turn away from Calvin to sympathize with the poetry 
of Luther's life, to read his noble hymns and to dwell 
upon his heroism at Worms. We love him for those fits 
of terrible doubt and fear that shook his inmost soul, and 
for his struggles with the Enemy of all Good, who came 
in person to tempt him ; while Calvin never saw any 
devils save those that tried him in spirit. It gives us 
pleasure to think of Luther's fine and hearty presence, 
and we are glad to see him throw off asceticism ; and 
Katharine von Bora is a fitting wife for such a husband. 
After such a comparison, we draw away from Calvin and 
say, " He has no heart ; he is a prophet of the Old Testa- 
ment type, but incomplete ; an Elijah who never fled in 
despair to the wilderness and whose life has no such 
kindly episodes as the sojourn at Zarephath." We can 
admire the asceticism of St. Anthony ; but whe« a St. 
Anthony comes who has no visions of temptation, we 
change our minds. Calvin's precise personal appearance, 
his piercing eye and his plain speech are all against him. 
But there is one argument which must always puzzle 
the detractors from Calvin's fame. "I am gtting to ask 
you," says Froude, " how it came to pass that if Calvin- 
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ism is indeed the harsh and unreasonable creed which 
modern enlightenment declares it to be, it has possessed 
such singular attractions in past times for some of the 
greatest men that ever lived." We know the tree by its 
fruit. Could this system, which laid hold of entire na- 
tions, have begun with a cool religious mathematician, 
who would circumscribe the infinite with lines, and hem 
in God? Could cool and clear-cut French logic have 
kindled to white heat the Puritan spirit in England, or 
have transformed Oliver Cromwell from a country 'squire 
to a great man? The world's history has been marked 
by a succession of great revivals of religion and morality, 
headed by men whom the hunger and thirst for righteous- 
ness has rendered entirely careless of all less matters. 
One characteristic has been common to all of them. 
Turning away from the world, they have fixed their gaze 
on God till they have become filled with a sense of His 
greatness. It is this that classes John Calvin with all 
those that have ever truly been styled reformers. It 
was in that Pelagianism which taught that man's own 
efTort could do somewhat to restore him to the purity he 
had lost, that he found the cause of the corruption and 
spiritual misery of his day, and sternly rejecting it, he 
turned with utter abandonment to the mercy of God. In 
this he was at one with Luther ; but -vith Calvin, in whom 
the soul so greatly preponderated over the body, this be- 
lief assumed an intensity that Luther could hardly feel. 
The sense of God's infinity and of His eternal justice was 
to Calvin overpowering, and it led him on in a straight 
course ; he was one that would abase all things hu- 
man if so God's mercy might be exalted upon them. 
Not even the human will, the proudest of man's en- 
dowments, should boast itself in His presence ; for 
we do not choose, but from all eternity were chosen. 
There was that -in Calvinism which was welT calcu- 
lated to take possession of men's souls. Eternal pre- 
destination, and eternal damnation ! These were the 
thoughts that went like sword-thrusts to the hearts of all 
men that heard the sound of Calvin's teachings, giving 
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them no rest. It is easy to quiet the restless conscience 
by promising a repentance at some future day ; but Cal- 
vin rudely awakened men from their apathy with a tor- 
menting feeling that even now their path was marked out 
and that they were speeding onward to some unspeakable 
destination. It made men keep that fixed look Upon their 
future soul-life which is so thoroughly efTectual in leading 
them to %'irtue in this, present life. Perhaps it was a re- 
ligion of fear rather than of love, but it was what the 
times needed. Could it be that Calvin who taught all 
these things, was himself cold-hearted ? Those that knew 
him best, and it was they that were his best lovers, knew 
what stern enthusiasm it was that animated this man. 
His life, too, was one that ought to have given him a 
heart-interest in his doctrine. He had been persecuted 
at home, and had been driven from Italy, an exile thus 
from two lands. His brother was a Catholic of abandoned 
life and sceptical beHefs. It is not the charge of heart- 
lessness, but the counter-charge that is hardest to meet. 
They call him intolerant ; and they have so well linked 
his name with that of his victim that many who know 
nothing else of Calvin, know of the burning of Servetus. 
In this nineteenth century he would be fanatical indeed ; 
but fanaticism is relative, and Calvin lived in the sixteenth 
century. His work was a stern work, and Erasmus or 
Melanchthon were not the men for such an undertaking. 
It was part of Calvin's hard task that he was compelled 
to fight not only with the common enemy at Rome, but 
with many that called themselves his fellow-laborers. In 
his own city of Geneva he continually saw how the prin- 
ciple of revolt with which Protestantism began tended to 
run to absurd extremes of crude theories and scandalous 
practices. A line must be drawn somewhere bej'ond 
which the spirit of change might not pass, and upon Cal- 
vin was laid the chief burden of drawing that line. Dis- 
organized Protestantism was no match for the well-drilled 
troops of the enemy. In his work of organization he 
found small help from his great master, Luther. The def- 
inition of doctrine, the accurate stating of dogmas, was 
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abhorrent to Luther, who trusted to his simple faith for 
justification and looked upon all complexity of doctrine 
as a return to the detested system of Rome. He knew 
that Calvin's work was inevitable, but it clouded his later 
years with gloominess as he saw the progress of that 
work, and he offered no sympathy to the Genevan 
reformer. And in his work, Calvin accomplished more 
than he designed ; he saved Protestantism by organizing 
it, but by giving rigidity to its tissues he checked its 
growth. 

In the days of John Calvin there flourished another 
man who was also the founder of a great system. These 
systems, Calvinism and Jesuitism, both exist to-day, each 
has a well-defined place in the estimations of men; but 
the founder of the worse system, Ignatius Loyola, has his 
many admirers and friends, while his contemporary is one 
uf whom few love to think. Loyola had a life apart from 
his system; Calvin is identified with his, and in an age 
when the principles of Calvinism have lost some of their 
power, Calvin shares its fate. 



NOTABILIA. 

The obligations to the college which those are under to 
whom has been entrusted, for a year, the charge of a col- 
lege paper, are sufficiently well appreciated by the 
students in general. A paper, interesting, lively, witty 
and deep, is expected, and the privilege claimed to criti- 
cise at will. To realize as far as possible that expecta- 
tion, to concede with all humility that privilege, is a part 
of the responsibility which each editor assumes when he 
accepts his position as a gift from his class. The obliga- 
tions which the college is under to those whom it has 
honored with this responsibility are not as well appreci- 
ated. It is not a difficult matter for any one to sit in the 
seat of the scornful and charge with " respectable dull- 
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ness " a journal which aims to be the true exponent of the 
literary ability of the college where it is published, and 
in which is published the best work that can be procured 
from college writers. It is very easy, too, to call for light 
and lively articles, and then to cry out that the pubHca- 
tion of such is contrary to tradition. But it is not 
consistency, it is not criticism ; it is mere grumbling. To 
these grumblers we have a plan to suggest, by which the 
model college paper can be approximately reached. We 
make it in all sincerity. To you, the young literary 
reformer, who find that the journal which you watch with 
such critical eye is dull and heavy, moves too constantly id 
the old rut of reviews and re-reviews, and is eminently 
respectable and patriarchal and uninteresting, we extend 
a prayerful requestthat to the nextnumber you contribute 
a genuinely lively article, something that suits your own 
taste and is as perfect a model as possible of what yOu 
should think the contributions to that journal ought to 
be. Our own experience teaches us that the editors will 
hail it as a providential hand stretched out to aid them 
in their heretofore fruitless endeavors to rise above the 
level of dull respectability. To you, the advocate of 
conservative literary principles, who have seen with deep 
regret the reckless violation of tradition in the conduct 
of the paper you guard so carefully, who are pained that 
" it is less open to the epithet ' heavy ' than usual," that 
" its literary articles incline a little more to the pleasant 
and fanciful than those we have been accustomed to in 
its columns," and who " hope it will not be allowed to go 
so far as to displace entirely the substantial elements in 
its character,"— to you we S'uggest the propriety of con- 
tributing something in your line, a " substantial element " 
or two. You, too, will be deified by the editors who 
have been called back from wandering too far in the fields 
of " pleasure and fancy." To both of you we extend 
hearty congratulations on the unanimous approval with 
which the number containing your contributions will be 
received by the college public. The advocates of your 
principles, young reformer, will read your article and 
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welcome the approach of a new era of college literature; 
your friends, old Conservatism, will recognize in you the 
defender of tradition, the embodiment of substantiality. 
In the general satisfaction neither party will ot 
course think of reading the article which shocks its taste, 
and will therefore find no cause for grumbling. But off 
in the darkened recesses of their rooms you will find fifty 
scribblers attacking with savage energy the literary sand- 
wich which has combined in a disgusting conglomerate 
the respectable and heavy with the frivolous and fanciful- 



No one could listen to the President's farewell sermon 
in the old chapel without a feeling of reverence for both 
speaker and place. We forgot the hard seats, morning 
prayers, and all the other grievances we have complained 
so much about, in the noble associations of the place, sug- 
gested so eloquently in the historical narration and tender 
reminiscences of the speaker. Henceforth, we are sure, 
the voice of complaint is silenced, the pen of criticism 
stilled by the hearty sympathy we feel in the affectionate 
recollections of those who wereassociated with the college 
in its early struggling days. There is no regret at leaving 
the old building — only a deeper appreciation ofwhatil has 
been to the college for the past half-century, a more inti- 
mate acquaintance with the men who have filled its pulpit 
and pews during that time, and with the scenes enacted 
within its walls, so rich in the associations of history, 
religion and sentiment. We shall never wish to go back 
to it permanently again — that thought calls up memories 
of things we had already almost forgotten — but we shall 
always be glad that we have been allowed to sit in its 
sacred seats, which once we despised, but which we 
already begin to venerate. There was a sincerity, an 
impressiveness, about the farewell services in that rude 
old chapel which the more imposing ceremonies of dedi- 
cation in the afternoon could not equal, despite the bril- 
liant accessories of organ and fresco, of splendid music, 
and pulpit chairs filled with eminent theological talent. 
57 
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From the old chapel to the new is a strange transition, 
a change we have been awaiting with much anticipation. 
And now that we are comfortably settled therein, we can 
look back and are perhaps surprised to find that our 
recollections of the old are not all unpleasant, not all such 
that we wish to forget them. 



The new chapel naturally suggests the idea of compul- 
sory morning prayers, as this is one of its chief uses. 
The President, in his dedication sermon, alluded to this 
custom by some arguments, and more statements. He 
defended it entirely from a religious standpoint, thus put- 
ting out of sight the much worn, much believed idea that 
chapel was only used as a good place to gather the stu- 
dents together, and thus get them up in time for morning 
recitation. We must confess that our opinions upon the 
religious influence of morning prayers were not changed 
materially. It is of course desirable that the college 
should tend towards a religious education as well as a 
mental one, that it should in some degree carry out the 
plans of its founders, who intended to make us all minis- 
ters of the gospel. But whether this much-to-be-desired 
religious tendency can be obtained by force is most doubt- 
ful. In the first place, religion, for college students, must 
to a certain degree be emotional. There is nothing that 
serves so much to arouse atheistic ideas as a controversial 
sermon or a fixed, bigoted system. For argument on one 
side, and mere steadfast persistence always tend to make 
men examine at least the other side of the question. Men 
at our age are able to judge for themselves, and this newly 
acquired knowledge is often apt to cause too much judg- 
ment and too little faith. Now, this system of religious 
nourishment which we receive here, instead of striving 
to show a man that which is lovely and beautiful in 
religion, seems by this very plan of compulsion to turn 
the hard, unnatural side towards him. It takes away from 
him all the obligations of duty, and imposes only those of 
sity. For a man who is already a Christian this 
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makes little difference ; for one wlio is not, who is waver- 
ing, and whose mind is yet susceptible, it may make a 
great and important one. It causes him to feel the way a 
heathen would, if a missionary were absurd enough to 
try and force him upon his knees. This is an extreme 
simile, but it serves to express the way some men look 
upon this system. It may "lowel"" the dignity of the 
college to have attendance at chapel optional, but it cer^ 
tainly lowers the morality of the students to have it as it 
is. If we had here some one whom all respected and 
loved, who was in no official capacity save that of pastor, 
so that prejudices formed in the recitation room could 
not influence us; one who strove to settle rather than to 
heap up doubts, we think that attendance at chapel would 
not need so much to be compulsory, and that the name 
" College Church " would be less of a misnomer. 



The goal of a four years struggle has at last been 
reached by the Centennial class at Yale, and the "spirit 
of '76 " is this week passing out of its earthly tenement 
with the gentle eServescence of- Commencement oratory. 
It is the materialized form of the genuine old Revolu- 
tionary spirit of a century ago, as every one will 
acknowledge who has witnessed its manifestations during 
its four years of new life here below, and a body more 
fitted by nature than our graduating class to do justice to 
the spirit with which a Divine Medium has endowed it 
cannot be found. The departure of the class will leave a 
gap which cannot be filled until another century has 
passed away, for the American Republic does not produce 
a crop of such noble sons oftener than once in a hundred 
years. But the soil, now exhausted by its last grand 
endeavor, will again, under the recuperative influences of 
that long period, bring forth a second century plant 
equal perhaps, but certainly not superior, to that which is 
now putting forth its last blossoms, spreading its last fra- 
grance, to the delight and admiration of the college 
world. It seems a long time to wait, but it is worth 
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waiting lor. Phenomena on so grand a scale require time 
tor their development. We, who were born too late, in 
the relapse of exhaustion which followed that climax of 
productive effort, while sorrowfully contemplating our 
own misfortune, cannot but confess the great obligation 
we are under for the exalted favor which permits us to 
live in a humble way in tiiis blessed age, and we must 
bear with meekness the humiliation we are subjected to by 
the comparison which results from our close proximity to 
superiority. The prowess of '7^ with the oar, the bat, the 
pen, we cannot presume to rival ; her ample footsteps in 
all the paths of learning we cannot hope to fill with our 
timid, trembling feet ; but under the grateful shadow of 
the elms we may sit this last week and learn the lesson of 
how her brilliant intellectual abilities, unparalleled con- 
ceit, liberal investments in grand gift enterprises, and 
unlimited indulgence in a choice vocabulary of Centen- 
nial epithets has for four years defied the thunderbolts of 
the gods and set at naught the edicts of college rulers, 



MEMORABILIA YALENSIA. 
Our Record 
Extends from May 20th to June 19th, a time of joy and gl&d- 
ness, excitement and flunking, sunny weather, bright days, 
and joyous excursions. The sombre theologue has departed 
from our midst, and the next lesson takes so much " in re- 
view." The worms were born only to die again, propagation 
being out of the question, and do not as last year usurp the 
fence and our bed chambers. Finally, the old Chapel has 
been blessed and put aside as useless, and " the Nest" is still 
kept open to gladden the editorial heart. All this bespeaks 
plenty of good times. 

Base Ball Matters 
Have also been lively during the month, but since the Har- 
vard game the nine has found it difficult to arrange games, 
owing to annuals, and the preparations for a western trip 
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which the profcssiunal nines are making. On Saturday, May 
30, the nine visited Princeton, and that visit has been the occa- 
sion of considerable acrimonious discussion. As every one 
has made up his mind as to the merits of the question, we 
simply append the score; — 



Furman, b.. 
Woods, c. 

Denny, h., 
Katge, p., 
Duffleld, ]., 
KanfmaD, r. 



27 9 8 8 a? I 



Morgan, h.. 
Bigetotv, c, 
Wheaton, b,, 

Anthony, b.. 
Downer, a.. 

Plait, r.. 



Inningt^ 

Princeton, ...00000005 4 — 9 
Val« 0030030a s-ia 

Umpire— Mr. Hawley. Yale, '76. 

Struck out— Princeton 7, Yale 3. 

Time of game — 1 hour and 45 minutes. 

The Stars, of Syracuse, met and defeated our nine on Tues- 
day, May 23. Carter was batted freely by the visitors, and 
the pitching on both sides was impeded by the high wind. 
The score by innings is : — 

iTHBHgs, 133456789 

Yale 330100004—9 

Stars, ....30063003 g — 33 

May 25, Yale vs. New Havens, as follows; — 

IntUngt, 133456789 



The game at Providence, on the 37th, resulted as was gener- 
ally expected, in an easy victory for Yale. Score ; — 



Morgan, h., 
Bigdow. c. 
Wheaton, ».. 






3388350 


Salisbury, 
Tyler. 1.. 


Dawes, m.. 




Comstoclc, 


Carter, p.. 






Anthony, b., 


3 3 I I 2 I 


Griffin, m.. 


Downer, a.. 


S 14 I 


Cross, h., 


Williams, r., 




Huse, p.. 


Maxon, 1., 







37 13 10 10 37 13 I 

Umpire— Mr. F. B. Mitchell, Yale, '75. 

Time of game — Two hours and twenty minutes. 

Scorer — Mr. Hawley. Runs earned — Yale, 3 ; Brown, i. 
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May 29th, the nine played its best game with the New Ha- 
'ens, ten innings being required to decide it: — 



Moigan, 
Bigelow. 
WSeaton, 

Anthony, 
Downer, 
Williams, 
Maxon, 



Fleet, 

Wailt, 
■ Pabor, 

Cassidy, 
I Knodell, 



I McGee, 



30 7 M IS 30 16 10 43 1 30 

Earned runs— New Havens. 4 : Yale, i. 
First base on errors — New Havens, 5 ; Vale, 3. 
Firsi base on called balU — New Havens, I. 
Struck oul— New Havens, 2 ; Yale, 3. 
Slrikes— New Havens, 23 ; Yale, 23. 
Struck al and mLsaed— New Havens. 15 ; Yale. I8. 
Strikes called^New Havens, 8 ; Yale, 5. 
Left on bases— New Havens, 8 ; Yale, 5. 
Time of game — Two hours and ten minutes. 
Umpire — Mr. Dawes of Yale, 



The Yale and Harvard Freshmen played their first game on 
May 31st. After an up-hill game, our Freshmen overcame the 
commanding lead of Harvard and won by the following score: 



Armstrong, s.s., 2 2 


I I I 2 7 


Blanchard, s 


a., 3 1 


0167 


Anthony. 2 b., 4 I 


00154 


Wrlgbt I b.. 


320 


14 I 


Morehead, 3 b., 2 3 




Drives, c, 


3 I I 


1-418 


Piatt, p., a 3 


47155 


Lee, p., 




a I I 4 


Waldo, lb., 31 




Ellis. 1- f.. 




0300 


Thompson, c, 3 a 


00333 


Nunn, 3 b.. 




1233 








320 




Brown, 1. f., 4 




ShridTn,*^r f 


3 1 




Crump, r.f., 4 i 


q 13 27 16 ?5 


Alger, 3 b.. 


4 1 I 


r ■ 3 3 


27 14 


27 13 5 


5 37 14 26 


iHHiHgS 


I 2 


3 4 5 


6 7 


8 g 



Yale, 

Harvard, ....9200 

Passed balls— Yale. S ; Harvard. 6. 

Wild pitches— Yale, 3 ; Harvard, 2. 

Left on bases — Yale, 5 ; Harvard, 7. 

Time of game — Two hours and twenty-five 

Umpire — Mr. Comslock, of Brown University. 

The nine met the Harvards for the first University game in 
Cambridge, June 3rd. The game ivas close and exciting 
throughotit, and was won by a scratch : — 
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Leeds, 


\ 1 o' a* 4 


Morgan. 


Wright, 




Bigelow, 


Tyn|, 




Whealon, 


Thayer, 




Dawes 


Ernst, 




Carter. 


Doir, 






Latham, 




Downer,' 


Thatcher, 




Williams, 




11111 


Maxoi>, 



Passed balls— Thatcher, 3 ; Morgan, i. 

Runsearned — None. 

Wild pitches— Ernst, t. 

Umpire — Ht. Stration. 

Time of game — One hour and foily minutes- 
Monday, June 5th, the nine tried the New Havens again, 
and had a preparatory warming up for the game with Prince- 
ton next day. Score: — New Havens, 6; Yale, 1. On the fol- 
lowing day, June 6th, the Princeton nine came to play a re- 
turn game. The result was disastrous to them, all their pitch- 
ers being batted with ease. The phenomenal Mann was bat- 
teti in the fourth inning for five runs. The score is as fol- 



W°lf."%" 


4 


Furnan, b., 
Woods, c. 
Mann, a., 
Denny, h., 

Mills, r., 


3 




a? 3 


Yale, 


'"""". 



Morgan, h.. 


3 2 3' 3 8 '3 I 


Bigelow. c. 




Wheaton. s.. 


4112230 


Dawes, w.. 




Caner, p., 


3 I I I I 3 


Anthony, b., 


3 3 I I I I 3 


Downer, a.. 


3 3 a 4 ti I 


Williams, r.. 


1333101 


Maxon. 1.. 


4 I I I 1 1 




27 13 15 "9 a? « 7 



The game at Bridgeport, June 8th, was a defeat for our nine. 
Yale's six runs were all made in the last innings. Score — 
Bridgeport, 8; Yale, 6. 
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Boating 

Is represented this month by the spring races, which occurred 
Saturday, May 27th, and were, contrar)' to expectation, quite 
successful. The programme was as follows : — 

1. — Barge Race. — (i.) Freshman — Green (bow), Hart, 
Keator, Thompson, Hyde, Clarkson (stroke), Aldrich (cox). 
(2.) Law — Metcalf (bow), Canavan, Wescott, Ives, Ward, John- 
ston (stroke), Wheeler (cox). 

II. — Pair Oar Races, — Course two miles. — (i.) Kennedy 
and Fowler vs. Cook and Collin; (2,) Kennedy and Thomp- 
son vs. Kellogg and James. 

III. — Single Scull Race. — Course two miles. Prize — Silver 
Cup.~i. E. P. Livingston, "79; 2. V. H. Metcalf, Law; 3. W". 
A. Ransom, '78; 4. W. Holcomb, S. S. S. Umpire— E. P. 
Howe, "76. Time Keeper — W. J. Mills. Judges, at the Point 
—Prof. E. L. Richards; at the Stake— R. J. Jessup, '76, T. 
Sherman, '76 S. S. S. 

In the first race we are glad to say the Freshmen were vic- 
torious, winning in 13 min. 29^^ sec, against the Law School's 
time of 13 min. 31^^ sec. The pair oar races were won re- 
spectively by Kennedy and Kellogg; time 7 min. a,\% sec., 
and Kellogg and James' time 7 min. 44 sec. The last race was 
won by Metcalf; time 17 min. 14 sec. The University crew, 
as it is now arranged, rows in the following order: Wescott 
(bow); Wood, E. C. Cooke, Kellogg, Collin, Thompson, Ken- 
nedy, and R. J. Cook (stroke). The crew is now rowing at 
Lake Whitney, and the fine form in which it is pulling encour- 
ages us much, as to the great and final result. 

'76 Townsends. 

The Townsend Premiums have been awarded to the following 
persons: — Horace Riverside Buck, Arthur Twining Hadley, 
Philip Hale, Joseph Howard Marvin, Myron Harry Phelps, 
Edwin Dean Worcester. The speaking for the DeForest 
Medal was at 3 o'clock p. m,, Friday, June 23rd, Marvin, 
Phelps, and Worcester wrote on "John Calvin;" Buck and 
Hadley on " Henry IV ;" and Hale on "Arthur Helps as an 
Essayist." The successful piece will be found in this number. 
We most sincerely trust that these mental gymnastics will be 
better than 
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The AthUltc Contests, 

Which tnok place Saturday, June 3rd, at Hamilton Park, It 
is only due to the President of the Association to say that the 
uninteresting character of the games was mainly caused by the 
unfortunate troubles which necessitated his absence during 
the season of preparation. The games consisted of a three- 
mile run, from which both the contestants withdrew; jump- 
ing, in which the prize was won by Phelps, '76, who made 4 
ft. II inches; "putting the shot," won by Linsley, who "put" 
it 34 ft. 2 in.; i mile run, won by Kellogg, '76, in 4-Ssit ; a 
hurdle race of 120 yds., made by Wakeman, '76, in 19 sec. ; a 
hundred-yard dash, also won by Wakeman, inn sec. ; a scrub, 
loo-yds. dash, in which Webb, '76, made the best time; and a 
half-mile nin, gained by Ely, '7O, in 8.55. 

Elections 

To the different societies were given out during the eventful 
society week to the following:— Skull and Bonks.— W. M. 
Barnum. W. 1. Bigelow. W. Brooks, C. F. Chapin, W. W. Col- 
lin, E. C. Cooke, S. I,. Eaton, A. Gould, A, Hoysradt, A. R. 
Kimball, F. B. Percy, J. M. Sears, J. S. Thaiher, G. M. Tuttle, 
F. S Winston. Scroll ani> Key.— N. D. Abbott, J. P. An- 
drews, C. W. Barnes, F. E. Clark, E. M. Dudley, J. R. Hatch, 
A. C. Hodges, H. M. Johnson, J. H. Johnston, G. E. Langdon, 
W. P. Macomber, F. H. Shaffer, C. H. Str.mg, A. B. Van 
Home, F. W. Wheaton. Psi L'psilon.— H. A. Barling, D. P. 
Birnie, G. W, Burton, H, E. Coe, A. F. Currier, E. Davis, W. 
E. Dimmick, C. M. Gilbert, G. E. Gilbert, W. T. Gilbert, H. C. 
HoUister. C, R. Jewett, J, Q. A. John.son, E. M. Joslyn, C. H. 
Kelsey, H. B. McCarroII, F.Maxon, C, H. Morgan. G. S. Mor- 
gan, J. N. Peet, G. E. Pollock, F. Potter, C. L. Spencer, C. M. 
Stone, W. H. Taft, A. Taylor, G. Trowbridge, J. Trumbull, C. C. 
Turner, F. B. Wesson, T. C. Wordin, R. Wurts. Dklta Kafpa 
Epsilon.— G. C Ackerman, O. W. Brown, T. Cambell, C. F. 
Carter, P. Charlton, H. C. Coe, G. I., Curtis, S. W. Dexter, 
W. L. Dickson, W. V. Downer, G. B. Edwards, W. W. Green, 
W. M. Hoyi, W. W. Hite, B. S. Hurt, T. S. Jenks, G. T. Knott, 
J. M. I,aniberton, W. H. Law, J. B. McEwan, P. W. Moen, E. 
I,. Morse, T. E. Mower, G. S. Palmer, J. P. Pigott, J. A. Por- 
ter, A. L. Ripley, E. H. Seely, S, B. Sharpe, C. S. Shepard, E. 
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W. Smith, C. Spencer, W. Squires. A. L. Wager, E. B. Whit- 
ney. The last sermon in the 

Old Chapel 

Was preached Sunday, June i8th, by the President. It was an 
historical discourse, giving many points of interest in regard 
to both the original chapel (now called the Athen^um), and 
the chapel just abandoned. The former was built in 1718, the 
latter in 1824. In the afternoon of the same day the 

New Chapel 

Was dedicated with appropriate ceremonies. The audience 
was ver)' targe and had a fair share of the fairer sex. The ser- 
mon was by President Porter, and was universally considered 
in every respect worthy of the occasion. Ex-President Wool- 
sey, together with Dr. Bacon, Prof. Dwight, and two repre- 
sentatives of the Methodist and Episcopal churches respect- 
ively assisted in the exercises. The following was the pro- 
gramme: — I. Organ Voluntary. 2. Dedication Anthem, choir. 
3. Invocation and Reading of the Scriptures. 4. Te Deuni 
Laudamus, choir. 5. Prayer. 6. Hymn, No. 296 of the Col- 
lege Hymnal— Tune, Mear. Choir and congregation. 

[NoTK. Jn September, 171s, lU tbe public apcains of the fint Callesc building errctcd on 
Ibese EfOundfi^ th« congErfiKBf^t^n anembling in tb« room tb«n set tHrl as the first Chu>e[ ol 
Yile College, joined in ifDiInK the Snt four verses of the Gjtb Pnlm. In StemhoU and 
Hopkio»"8 version. The conf[reg»tton now preseni are inWted to join in siaging the sune 
Mlection.] 

I. Thy pnise alane. O Lortl, doth reign 
Id Zion, Thine awn hill ; 

Their vows to Thee they there miintai 



And dost thereto ai 
The people all. botb I 






The man la blest wbom Thou dost thoo 

Within Th7 courts to dwell : 
Thy bouse and temple he s"--'- — 
With-' •■ 



With pleasures that excel, 

7, Sermon. 8. Prayer of Dedication, 9. Hymn No. ao of 
the College Hymnal— Tune, Dundee. Choir and congrega- 
tion. 

I. Arise. O King of grace! arise, ' 3. Here, oiighty God, accept our vows. 

And enter 10 Tby reM: Here lei Thy pnise be spread ; 

La, Thy diurch waits with longing eyes. Bless the provisiona of Tby house. 

Thus 10 be owned and blest. And fill Thy poor with bread. 

I. Enter with aU Thy glorious train, . 1, Here let the Son of David rogn. 
Thy Spirit and Thy word : L,et God's Anointed shine. 

All Ibal Iheark did once contain lusllceand truth Ilia court maintain. 

Could no such grace sITord. i With love and power divine. 

10. Doxology. II. Benediction. 12. Postiudium Hallelu- 
jah. Handel. 
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Items. 

At the annual meeting of Y. U. B. B. C, held June nth, the 
following officers were elected: — Andrews, ^77, President; 
Walker, '77, Treasurer; Porter, '78, Secretary; W. I, Bigelow, 
'77, Captain. J326.77 was lost by the Gymnastic Exhibi- 
tion. This deficit will be made up from the treasuries of the 

different college athletic clubs. The last annual is held 

June 32nd. The music for the Te Deum, sung at the dedi- 
cation of the new Chapel, was composed by Dr. Stteclcel. 

The "smartest and wickedest" class has published its last 
yawp of superiority in the form of Statistics, and we may now 

hope for peace. The Index came out June 17th, and is a 

very neat and reliable publication. Porter and Trumbull, of 
'76, were the editors.— — Aldrich, '79, is coxswain of the Uni- 
versity crew. Dom Pedro attended the examination in 

" English," June 17th. 



BOOK NOTICES. 

TraiiSKixJcnlalizm in Nnv England. Bv O. B. Frolhingham. New York: 

G. P. Puinam's Sons. New Haven: Phillips. 

Now ihat Theodore Parker is dead, ihe Rev. Mr. Frolhingham maybe 
regarded as the mosi eloquent pleader among the Transccndcmalisis, and 
iheir slrongesl and surest advocate. The author is a Transcendentalisl, and 
his book is all ihe more inleresling on Ihat account. His position can be 
learned by a mere reading of the prelace. and even that early he ranges bim- 
self unequivocally on the losing side. " We can know lis purpose only 
from its friends, and we can do jusiice to ils friends only when we accept 
their own account of Iheir belief and aims." 

Mr. Frolhingham is by no means extravagant in his claims for Transcen- 
denialism— as a philosophy he admits i[s failure, and that " as a mental 
philosophy. Transcendentalism may have had its day." It is only when be 
comes (o speak of il as an element in progress thai the author appears to 
warm up in its defense or !o strike very many or very heavy blows in its 
favor. The subject is a remarkable one and is rendered fascinating by its 
necessary connection with Theodore Patkei, Margaret Fuller and George 
Ripley. New England was the scene of the only actual test of Transcend- 
entalism, and as " Brook Farm " was not in imitation of anything, so, ttxi, it 



IS efforts are made 10 establish Ihe i: 



1 porta nee 



of the aid Ihat Transcendentalism lent in ibe great struggles of the age; in 
ihe war upon slavery in which her aposlles. the ablest of Ibe opponents of 
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the horrid syslem. leni Invaluable aid; in the attack upon (he disabilities of 
women; in discussions of nimost as great imparl. The claims aie presented 
and supported with great vigor. We believe thai these claimsare sustained. 
The author's method with his book is scholarlyand interesting. A hundred 
pages are devoted to a review of the history of Transcendentalism, and Ibc 
reader is led frotn Germany to France and from France 10 England; he is intro- 
duced lo Kant and the wisest of the Germans, to Cousin and to Catlyle. 
Such books are considered dangerous by some plain people because of their 
fascination and lax views. You rememher, loo, that It was when Theodore 
Parker was in his prime a very common thing for zealous fanatics to pray 
for his speedy death. This inleresiing book can be dangerous only to igno- 

Ncw York: Heury Holt & Company. 

This book was received last month, and a notice was promised for this 
month. The book is by this time as well known as the author's English 
Literature, and thai is claiming a wonderful circulation and reading for the 
book. M.Taine is a writer that has taken a very remarkable position. 
His standing among Frenchmen we do noi know. Such a prophet cannot 
be altogether without honor in his own country, but ev 
unappreciated among his countrymen, the position that 
English readers would hardly fail to gratify the ambition of a man as daring 
in his aspirations as this modern Frenchman. His " English Literature," 
" Lectures on An." and his " Italy " have become classics to all English 

The subject of this last work is a discouraging one. To bring order out 
of the chaos of ihe Revolutionary period of French history is an Herculean 
labor for the writer, and well-nigh a hopeless task fur the reader. Tome has 
been piled upon tome by French men and French women — indeed, the 

uncertainty. Through Ihe coniradiclory memoirs and biugraphies and auto- 
biographies even the few threads that were lying in plain view, and that 
might have been picked up. have been broken again and again. Carlyle. up 
to the present day. is the only man who has come out from his work without 
seeming worsted and completely daiied by the bold asserlionsand the poinl- 
hlank contradictions, the statements and counter-statements, the diametrical 
theories and explanations of the writers, one would suppose, from their 
living at the lime the events transpired, ought 10 know whereof they speak. 
The plan of M. Taine's work is very much more comprehensive than that of 
Carlylc's French Rcoluiion, And, while the Frenchman writes but half as 
much as the Englishman, he writes of a period three times as long. Carlyle 
writes of tacts, and shows his skill in his arrangement and presentation ol 
them. M. Taine writes of theories and shows his power in the logical 
soundness of his reasoning and in the very great wisdom of his deductions. 
Ilisa very great pity thai we are so dependent upnn women for our knowledge 
of the details of these times. They could never have been overparticular 
about their statements and were too ready to accept gossip and (00 anxious 
to write it. M. Taine's treatment of the events preceding the Revolution 
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and Carlyle's natralivc of the Revolulion itselt have changGd ihe reader's 
posilion. Instead o( an uncertainly there is now cerUinty, instead of 
rambling, gossipy narratives of the most importanl epoch in the history of a 
great power, we have now. thanks to two great writers, masterly historical 
treatises, whose statements are unchallenged and whose authority on that 
whereof they speak is unquestionod. 

A Shry of Thru Sisttr,. Henry Holt S Co. New Haven: H. H. Peck. 

This is a rather pleasant English domestic tale, containing the usual 
allusion to imvels on the continent. Sevres China, the high bred prejudices 
of a lordly family and the uncomfortable social position of a mushroom 
home. The style is a trifle labored. 

Aliovi Susfkion. as its name implies, strives at strong situation and 
marked types of character, interlacing them in a plot. We fear its title 
would hardly be appropriate if the charge of stupidity were brought up 
against the book. The book is published by Estes & Lauriat. 

The next liction that presents itself for notice is an edition of Cumlenscd 
C'iattUi, published by Henrj' Holt li. Co., which purposes 10 savea skipping 
reader (he trouble of eliminating those parts of standard novels commonly 
considered dull. The plan does n'ol strike us as pleasantly as that of the 
Little Classics by the same editor; but no doubt many light readers will 
heartily approve it. 

The Inttrnatioual Kevitte of July. August, is replete with interesting topics 
of the day. It is a maganinc which commends itself especially to minds of 
a. legal bent. This number contains articles on (he American Newspaper 
Press and the law of libel, the ex(radi(ion of Winslow, etc., etc. 

The PhiioH'pky af Heligion. G. P. Putnam's Sons. New Haven: H. H. Peck. 
Takes up the old, old problem of centuries past and perhaps centuries 10 
come. After the usual manner of Christian scientisis of the present day. 
Professor John Bascom winds a loud blast of free and unfettered inquiry in 
the beginning of his book and gtndually glides into the pathos of a scriptu- 
ral quotation at its close. Even after his close scrutiny, the questions Who is 
God? why is God? and where is God ? siiM remain intact. The book is 
most ably and earnestly written, however, and will well repay a conscien- 

Hammond's SpiHiualism. G. P. Putnam's Sons. New Haven, H, Phillips. 

Is a brave attempt to throw the light of reason into the spreading belief in 
Spiritual phenomena. The author dedicates his book 10 " .ill. few though 
they be, who are free from superstition." The number of these would no 
doubt be largely increased if this work could oboin a large circulation. 
With every attempt to overthrow seperstitious credulity the world undoubt- 
edly takes a step forward. 

Press of examination prevents our giving any but a brief and cursory 
notice of our book list. It is about as varied as usual, a mingling of Ihe 
lighi and serious. 
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EDITOR'S TABLE. 

It is H pleasure, no less ihan a duty devolving upon us "as a faithful knighi 
of the qulH," to f{ivc the precedence ihis monih to the Vitssar MUtellany. 
The niiijor part of ihe magazine is devoied lo literary anicles, and yei, siranf^c 
to say, it is not dull. Perhaps the shortness of these articles may account for 
it. At any rale the fact cannot be disputed. Wenould especiallycommenil 
Ibe article upon Victor Hugo to any who may purpose contributing literary 
articles to the Lit. 

The Harvard Lampoon is even helter than usual, and that is saying a great 
deal. We would, however, in the most fHendly spirit, advise it to devote a 
little less of its valuable space 10 perpetrating grinds on Yale. Il may be 
led even into a worse blunder than the one committed in the last number 
(one that lo a Harvard man must be peculiarly trying) of misnaming a course 
at dinner, and calling t6H r6li, and this too when the subject in band was ihc 
greenness of a Yalensian \ 

A late number of the Crimion contains a poem, entitled the Passionate 
Lover, in imitation of Swinburne. Whatever may be ihe faults of that not 
faultless poet, we are sure that he would hardly tolerate in his youthful disci- 
ple, even when addressing the mistress of his affections, such a startling 
change in the number of the pronoun as occurs in the following sianxa : 

1 lie tangled in the mazes 

Of lAy wavy golden hair. 
O, jvur lips, carnation-colored. 

Breathing perfume on the air I 

In fact throughout the poem " thy" and "your" seem to be used indiscrim- 
inately, except that ibe young author apparently feels obliged to have his 
pronouns plural in ptnou, when in agreement with a noun plural in numier. 

The Grammar School boys are developing ^ood talent for Lit. editors. 
In a late number of their TnhUl we find both good editorials, good literary 
' articles, and, rarest o( all. some poetry above the ordinary college level. The 
way in which the Ceurant is used up tor a recent attack upon the School will 
tend to make ibe editors of that highly imaginative sheet very careful in 
future. We would especially notice a piece entitled "General Culture." as 
possessing unusual merit. The number also contains some illusirations of 
" The Seven Ages of Man." worthy of the tlamaid Lampoon. 

The first number of Ihe Princelonian has just been received. Il is superior 
lo its ancient colemporary. the Nassau Lil., in both dignity and interest, and 
bids fair to become otle of the best of our exchanges. It adniinisteis to ihe 
RiioritA deserved casiigaiion, and discusses the whole mailer of ihe Yale- 
Princelon game (of which we have something to say farther on) in a manner 
very candid and fair ((or a Princeton paper.) The PHnctloHtan has our sin- 
ceresl wishes for its success. 

Those Juniors who read Lucretius last year onn appreciate ihc following, 
from the Niagarit Index : 

Jo.stOR (parsing). •'Nihil is a noun." Professor: "What docs it come 
from?" Student: "It don't come hi all." Professor (quiuing): "Doesn't 
it come from Nihilof" Student: "No. sir; ex nihiie nihil fit T Professor 

The RoektsUr Campus gives us a ponderous article on that much-icviewcd 
man, Poe. It commences wilh a profound joke ot pun, Ihusiy ; " Mr. Poc 
was three-quarters of a poet by name, and the other quarter was abundantly 
supplied by Ihe brilliancy of bis genius." We hadn't before supposed that 
brilliancy of genius was in the habii of adding the letter / 10 a man's name, 
but no doubt it's irue. 
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" Only a lock of golden hair." 

The lover wroie — " Perchance lo-nif;hi 
I( formelh. upon her pillow fair, 

A halo brighl." 
" Only a lock of Rolden hair," 

The maiden, smiling, sweetly said, 
And sht laid il ovtr ihe back of a chair 

And wcnl lo bed. —TvTe. 

The C&raitii/i (Joes a good deed in exposing Edward [. Sears. "LL-D.," 
who. in his Nnlimal Qiiarlerly A'ej-im. has been engaged in syslemalically 
black-mailing colleges and schuols. Bui he was so unfortunate as lo select 
the University of Michigan for one of his attacks, and has been pretty effeclu- 
allv laid out by the ChnmieU. 

The ObftUn Revinv mentions some of the sweetest and most appropriate 
of the hymns which they are wont to sing at the opening of each recitation. 
As tbey chant " Sister, thou wast mild and lovely," how piously (ond must 
be (he glances as each of the male men:bers of the class catches the eye of his 
favorite " sister." ft is doubtless very pleasant lo the bashful men to be able 
to sing their loving admiration in this religious way. 

The Ittsliliitf ysumat sends the following un the soothing weed which 
(he spirit grieves" of ihc gentle authoress, Miss Lou Loveland. Mock not, 
unfortunate reader, bound as thou art by the terrible shackles of this demon 
plant, at the xeal of this "heart bowed down"bv "nothing but leaves." 
Think not she may have written these plaintive lilies in playful mood — she 
rould never have jested upon so serious a subject. These verses should 
inspire you lo one last heroic resolve to be a free m.in, and never more use 
" tobacr'o." N. B. Blank ami-tobacco pledges can be found at the Lit. office. 

" Nothing but leaves "—the words came low. 
In saddened tones, so full of woe ; 

My heart with anguish then was stirred. 
While to my lips there came a word — 

Tobacco. 

■■ Nothing but leaves " — yet many a slave 
Has early tilled a drunkard's grave. 

And sadly owned the tempter's power. 
And cursed the day and cursed the hour. 

When lirst he used— tobacco. 

"Tobacco is a poison weed. 
It was the Devil who sowed the seed." 

To raise a crop of gin and rum ;— 
Dear friends. 1 think most every one 

Commences with — tobacco. 

" Nothing but leaves " — yet something more. 
When once we see Ihe dreadful power 

Il has upon (he sons of men. 
Who chew and spll, and chew again 

The filthy weed — tobacco. 

A slave to just a few poor leaves : 
No mailer whose dear heart it grieves : — 

Whoever is a slave like ihis. 
Can never find in endless bliss 

A place lo spit — tobacco. 

He'll look around in every place. 
And hnd those leaves a foe lo grace ; 

And the Old One who sowed (he seed 
Will s.iy : " Come home ; 'tis you I need 

To help me raise — lobacco." 
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The Univtnily Menlhly. from Knoxville. Teon., presents in ils May num- 
ber a tine example of grandlloqueni and majestic iheloric. The leading 
article is a beauliful appeal to the students of East Tennessee L;'niv.^"To 
thine own self be true." For our readers' edification we should be glad to 
print this remarkable production in its eniirely. Lack of space prevents 
this. Extracts can hardly do justice to the talented author, yet we shall 
venture on a few, " Great God, sirs," he fervently asks, " have you the blood 
of the Anglo-Saxons in your veins? Can you stand dumb and motionless. 
while vultures in a thousand forms are holding high carnival over ibe lights, 
the viiaUof your country? Shall we, as foul and creeping worms, cringe and 
fawn beneath the heels of tyrants, and peep about to find dishonorable graves 
amid the wreck and ruins of our own former grandeur?" " Nay, sirs." he 
replies. He whirls us along through all ages, from the "Primordial eras" 
down ; bids us " remember Galileo, remember Calvin, remember Luther ;" 
and arrives at the somewhat sombre conclusion thai "we chase through life 
a gaudy bultet&y and clutch a hideous worm." Ugh ! what a life they must 
lead at East Tennessee University ! 

The Nassau Lit. comes to us fairly bristling with indignation on the wa)~ 
in which Yale has treated Princeton in base ball. The real grievance seems 
to be. after all, that they were beaten, and all their fearful efforts to extenuate 
the matter cannot change ibis tact. Their second game with us hardly shows 
that decided superiority which they are so ready to lay claim to. It is to be 
regretted that such a display of ill-temper and discourtesy should be begotten 
of a ball game, between gentlemen of formerly and rightfully friendly colleges. 
Private information leads us to believe that the greater share of the bad blood 
in this matter should be laid at Princeton's dour — its ungenllemanly treat- 
ment of our nine and umpire could not well, we think, be excused — but it is 
with no small amount nf mortification that we view the long, intemperate, 
and thoroughly undignified editorial in the Record \a reply to the Naisau Lit. 
Our papers should have too much self-respect and regard tor the college thej- 
profess to represent to permit themselves to indulge in blackguardism and 
reckless abuse. That it is done in retaliation affords them no just excuse. 
We may, perhaps, here be pardoned for alluding to the very general feeling 
of relief felt, in anticipation, by the college, that with the graduation of our 
"centennial class," there will be lifted from our journalism an incubus of 
personality and low lone, that has brought Yale into disrepute throughout 
the country. As to the literary merits of the Nassau Lit. we tjuote the appre- 
ciative remarks of the Hamilton ZiV.,— which, bye-lhe-bye, has a good Slay 
number. 

The most striking feature of the Nassau Lil. is its lack of common sense. 
This is displayed no less in its editorial work than in its selection of literai-i- 
articles. It passes its exchanges in review in a would-be facetious vein that 
is quite too disgusting. It is a sorry sight to see a magazine, once of such 
sterling excellence, prostituting its pages to inflated witticisms and puerilities. 

Through the kindness of Geo. P. Rowell & Co. we have been favored with 
a copy of their " Directory to the Centennial Newspaper Exhibition." li bas 

who intends visiting the Centi 

enterprise of this enterprising h 
valuable work. 

In bidding our readers good-bye for the summer we are sure that it will 
be far from a sad good-bye. Kenelin Chillingly tells us "that the best part 
of life is when wc are asleep and forget that we arc alive." And so. in the 
opinion of most of us the best part of college life is the vacation when we 
forget all about it— at least, its unpleasant features. For many is the story 
ol good times at college with which the outside world will be regaled. Yet 
why should this story-telling be all oti one side? It roust be that not a few 
will have vacation experiences which would prove interestTtig to readers of 
the Lit. At any rate it would gladden our editorial heart if a number of 
Yalensians should form the resolve of giving the LtT. the benefit of theit 
vacation experiences. 

Unfortunately we are unable to offer any inducements in the way of chro- 
mos. But any one who follows out the suggestion will receive in return that 
priceless boon, the thanks of a grateful heart A. K. K. 
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Redcliffe has enlarged his old quarters, and has now one oT the largest and 
best appointed eating establishments in the State. Any one in search of 
good treatment should not lai! to give him a call. 

George Brown has had long experience in gelling up society badges, and 
no one ever complains of the quality of his work. 

E. G. Northrop, of Hartford, has as fine a line of goods as is to be found 
in the State. It will well repay anyone for the trouble of going thirty-six 
miles 10 learn his price tor a first class suit. 

Kimberty & Goodrich. Coal and Wood dealers, have the reputation of sell- 
ing at the lowest rates, giving the best qualities, and always satisfying their 
customers. Give them a call and you will always be suited. The men that 
put in their coal are trusty and reliable. 

Austin Alling's patrons will find that he still keeps up his old practice of 
giving his patrons the best treatment in his power. 

While Crofut & Co. continue to sell hats, there is no excuse for any one to 
be behind the style. Just go in and examine their stock. 

G. W. Maltby & Co., on Orange street, are prepared to give the best fits at 
the most reasonable prices. 

Wallace B. Fenn Sc Co's store on Chapel St.. just below Church is ihe best 
place in the city to get a good fitting boot or shoe. 

Thos. C. Lewis is the sole agent of the Troy Laundry. He has also the 
best stock of gents' furnishing goods in town. 

Patronize The Boston Book Store and save your money. All books are 
sold cheaper than anywhere else in the city. 

" Oak Hall " is the best place in town to buy ready made clothing. Give 
them your custom and you will be treated well. 
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OHvET Abel succeeds to ihe propiielorship of the " Qufet House." Old 
patrons will End that this favorite resort has lost nothing from the change. 

Hurle, the " University Tailoi," will show you as Ane a line of goods and 
will make you as tasteful a suit as you can possibly deaiie. 

or the New Haven House we cannot speak too highly. Its maoagetaent 
is simply first class, 

Noiman is always satisfactory. Be sure and examine his work before 
going elsewhere. 

Thill, at his store in the New Haven House buildings, turns out as good 
work as can be found in (he country. 

Max Thalheimei's enlarged tooins on Temple street are a convenient and 
pleasant place for those in search of refreshment. 

For a magnificeul quality of goods call on Benjamin & Ford. Everything 
connected with their business is attended to in the most perfect manner. 

Kraft Bros, have obtained a most enviable reputation of giving the best 
clothes for the least money. 

The Yale Dining Rooms satisfy a long felt need by affording a convenient 
and cheap boarding place for students. The proprietors deserve the hear^ 
support of the college. 

M. H. Teator is a friend indeed in these limes of shortsightedness. The 
best quality of eye glasses and optical instruments of all kinds are con- 
stantly on hand. _ 

Lockwood has excellent bcilities for getting up spreads and suppers. All 
his customers go away only to return again. 

Ed. P. Merwin, just by the Post Office, believes in making every customer 
a living advertisement of the excellence of his work. 

Henry Prouse Cooper has a high reputation both in London and in New 
York as a first class tailor. Slndenls in Neiv York will 6nd it greaily lo 
thett interest to give him a call. 

" Billy" Brovrn's is the most handy place to get your cigars when on the 
way to Ihe post office. 

E. &. A. Hills have always had and deserved the college patronage. A 
good game supper can be enjoyed at their " Homestead," West Haven. 

The lovers of billiards can have full satisfaction by stopping in at the 
Music Hall Billiard Rooms. 

We would like to have all our friends who wish any- 
thing in the tailoring line, call in at BLISS & GO'S, 73 
Church street. They have just imported an elegant stock 
of goods which Mr. Bliss selected while in Europe during 
the summer. They do fine work and are reasonable in 
their prices, while at the same time they warrant satis- 
faction to all their patrons. 
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Leary, John, 

Lewis. T.C., 

McNeil & Washburn. 

Moriarty. F., 

Moseley's New Haven House, 

Nolman, W., 

PecTv. H.B 

Philips' Boston Book Store, . 



Roesslcr. 
Smedley Bros..- 

Thalheimer, M.. 

Thill, A., 

Tiflanyft Co., 

Veilcb, Robert. & Son, . 

Warren & Co 

Yale Dining Rooms,... 



Yale Optic 



Redcliffe's establishmenl is ihe besi in New Haven. 

Those who visit "Temple Bar" will slill find Moriarty's "The Nesl." 

George Brown makes a .lipccially of Society pins. 

Austin Alling's palruns receive Ihe best of treatment. 

Crofut Si Co. keep an excellent stock of hats. 

Fenn's store is large, complete and attractive. 

Lewis has a full stock or rurnishing goods. 

Sludenis save monej- by invesling at the Boston Book Store. 

Abel's ■' Quiet House" is a favorite resort. 

The Centennial suits made by Huile do him Ihe greatest ctedll. 

Moseley's New Haven House is (hiougboui first class. 

Nolman givea tbe best of satisfaction. 

Thill's work can hardly be surpassed. 

Thalheimer gives convenient and pleasant lefreshmeni. 

Benjamin & Ford's show cases are magniticeni beyond description. 

Kraft Bros, give the best clothes for the least money. 

Tiffany ft Co.'s goods are in every particular altogether the finest in 

Warren & Co. take very superior photographs. 
Gilbert & Thompson receive a large student patronage. 
Smedley Bros.' new office is conveniently located to accommodate their 
large business. 
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Paul Roessler's goods will please your t\f^X. 
Johnson Bros, will malce their goods their best advertisemeDt. 
The Yale Optical Co. have a manufactory on Artitat) SI., and can readily 
supply anything in their line. 
The Yale Dining Rooms deserve hearty support. 
H. P. Cooper is a first class tailor. 
Don't bil to call on " Billy" Brown. 
Music Hall Billiard Rooms give good satisbction. 
McNeil & Washburn supply the hest (oilel articles. 
Franklin deserves a large college patronage. 
Perry's is "student headquarters" for carpels. 
Gallagher has a complete slock of the best goods. 
Kirby's society pins give general satisfaction. 
If you have never visited Cutler's, do so now. 
Many a pleasant hour is spent at Card's, 
ir you like beaulilul flowers, Veitch is your man. 
For a stylish, welt fitting hat go to Brooks & Co. 
Burrall's furnishing goods leave nothing to be desired. 



McNeil & Washburn, 

Wholesale and Retail Dealers in Imported 

PERFUMES, SOAP, BRUSHES, 

R-USSI-A. OO OlDS. 

ALL THE TOILET REQUISITES AT 

84 Chttrch Street 



A matter of some interest to both the professors and students ol collie 
is the new and elegant establishment of F. R. Bliss & Co., No. 83 Church 
St., to Mhich they have just removed. It is worth sotnithing to buy a good 
suit of clothes in such a store, which certainly is one of the finest we ever 
saw.and we think whoever taken the trouble to call there will be abundantly 
paid (or his trouble whcihur he buys a new Spring suit or not. 
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J. REDCLIFFE, 

Having enlarged his premises, wishes lo inform bis patrons that special 
Bltention will be given to the 

Getting up of Suppers and Parties 

IN THE BEST POSSIBLE STYLE, 

Either on Ibe premises, or sent (o any part of the city or country. 

Honed Turkey, Game, Salads, &c., &c. 

tW Ice Creams and Fruir Ices of every Savor made by first class 
workmen, and of the best quality. 

400 and 404 Chapel St., and 54 Temple St. 

1843. ESTABLISHED 1843. 1876. 

TOBACCONIST, 

CHVRCH, CORNER OF CENTER STREET. 

0*Thc rao« complete «ocb in our line In town. 

322 CEAFEL 8TBEET. 

New Store, Fine Goods, Low Prices. 

1^- TROY LAUNDRY. 



n,g,t,.i.dM, Google 
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GEORGE BROWN, 

No. 274 Chapel Street, 

Gives parlicular alleolion to the manufacture of COLLEGE SOCIETV 
PINS or eveiy description. A long experience in ihis departinenl enables 
him 10 offer superior inducements both as regards workmanship and price. 
Pins of the various Societies constantly on hand, or made 10 order al short 
notice, and in the very best manner. Also keeps on hand a splendid asson- 
nient of 

American and Foreign Watches, 

CLOCKS, of every description, 

DIAMONDS, FINE JEWELRY, 

SILVER AND PLATED WARE. 

GOLD PENS, OPERA GLASSES. 
AND GAS FIXTURES. 

1^^ Watches and Jewelry repaired by experienced workmen. 

WALLACE B. FENN & Co., 

MttNUPACIIIFE TO ORDER ALL STVLKS Ol' 

Gentlemen's Dress and Walking Shoes, 

)f our best goods being kept on hand, ve can 
usually lit nithout delay. 

334 and 328 Chapel Street. 



Dealer in the Bnesi 

Imported & Domestic Cigars, 

jfll kinds ef Smoking and Chewing Tabacn, 

IS" Also the best brands of Liquors constantly on hand. 

436 OHAPBL BTREBT. 43« OHAPBL EITBBBT. 
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CROFUT & CO., 

No. 273 CHAPEL STREET, 

Dealers in Nobby Styles of 

Hats, Caps, Trunks and Bags. 

AGENTS FOR 

Messrs. Dunlap & Go's Silk and Felt Hats. 



THE CIUIIT HOUSE, 

OLIVER ABEL, 

86 Court Street. 

SMS, PALR AND BURTON jfLE, 

BARKLEY & PERKIN'S STOUT. 
WsUi Rarabita, Ooldem Bw^ Bggi on Toaat, flriHinw, Ao. 



BOOKS! BOOKS!! BOOKS!!! 

SPECIAL SALE OF FIlfE SETS OF BOOKS, 

All the best authors: Dickens. Scoll, Macaulay, DrQuincey, Gibbon, 



H. G-. PHILLIPS, Boston Book Store, 

aSl Obmpti StMAt. 
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-1876- 

! ! ! OElSTTENXSriA-L YEA-H. ! ! ! 



ITEW STYLES OF 

FANCY SUITINGS, 

BLOCKS, STRIPES, &c. 
FRENen MD KNfiUm WOOLENS. 



' FINE SHIRTS MADE TO ORDER. 



! ! T. HURLE ! ! 

OPPOSITE . - - - VALE COLLEGE. 



Moseley's New Haven House, 

COR. OF CHjIPEL and COLLEGE STS., 

One of tlie moM delightful Hotels io the country. 



^^Great pains taken to cater for aod e 
comfon-loviog public 

S. H. MOSELET. 



IV£ WILL MANUFACTURE 

SOCIETY BADQ-E PINS FOR YALE 

ai lets price than any oiber bouse. 

KIRBY^ SON, 

DEALERS IN 

Diamonds, Watches, Jewelry & Silverware, 

316 CHAPEt STREET. 
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W. NOTMAN, 

President of the Ceniennial Photographic Company, 

l-^lioto^f^pl^ei' to tl^e Queen, 

MONTREAL, CANADA. 
BRANCHES AT TORONTO AND HALTFAZ. 



CLASS PHOTOGRAPHER. 

TALB, '72, '73, '7B and '70 

HARVAHD, '74 ,7B uid '76 

PBINOBTON, >74, ^B Mid •7« 

DAHTMOUTH, i?*, ■7fi, >76 and <77 

WBSLETAN, >76 

PRnrOarON BBBONART, • '74, and >7S 

AMBOTER BBHINAHT, . •74 '7B and <70 

PHILUPa BZBTER AOADXIMT, ■74 and >7S 

ABBOTT AOADBUT, ...... '76 

FHILLIP8 ANZX>VBB AOASBHT, .... >7« 

4r40 OH.A.FEL. STREET. 440 

NEW HAVEN, - - CONN. 

MAX THALHEIMER^ 
STUDENTS^ RETREAT, 

42, 44 ana 46 TEMPLE STREET. 

MILWAUKEE. CINCINNATI, ST. LOUIS AND NEW YORK LAGER. 

1^- Fine Wims, Liquors and Cigars. J| 

Bass' Pale and Surton Ales. Scotch Ales and Outness' Stout. 

Welch Rarebits, Poached Eggs and Gtdden Bucks. 

Oyatara In Braiy 8(710. 
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^0 G^entlemei) of Ykle College. 



Choice Cloths, 

Cassimeres, Suitings, 

Spring Overcoatings, 

irtilch he has jusi opened, and nill make up lo Ihe salisfaclion of 
Customers. 

Hie aim is to give a slyle of work which wilt commend itself (o tl>e 
purchaser, and to keep bis prices from le to 35 per cent below those charged 
for similar work by many other Merchant Tailors in the city. 

He has brought lo his Culling DcparlmeDI a young man, 
Mr. J. W. TAYLOR^ 
whose artistic accoroplisbmenis afford a surely to customers thai he will 
"give Iheio fits" of such a type as will not distort their forms, or work to 
them any harm or bodily discomfort. 

A trial with him will prove 10 you Ihal he will redeem his pledge, and 
result in such business relations as will be mutually beneficial. 

WILLIAM FRA.NKLIN, 

40 OBHTIIR STBB^T. 

BILLIARD ROOMS, 

No. 48 CHTTRCH STREET. 
8 GRIFFITH TABLES, THE BEST IN THE CITY. 
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Yale Dining Rooms and Restaurant. 

MEALS AT ALL HOTJE& 

Brea.Trfhwt, 7 to lO A.. IvI. 

DINNER, 12 to 1 P.M. TEA, 5.30 to 7 P.M. 

BO^Rr> BY THE -VV'EEIC. 

Fine Imported Gigaro and Cigarettes always od hand, 
W. L. SWIFT, +60 and 462 Chapel St. 

96 CHURCH STREET. 

The besi place lo visil and gel your 

Cigars, Smoking and Chewing Tobacco. 

Also the besI place 10 spend your leisure momenis al agaroe ofBUllardi. 
Only come and you will be taken care of by 

W. H. BROWN. 



STUDENTS OF YALE! 

Vour patronage is soliciled for the 

New tables, polite attendance and special care to the wants of students. 
JOHN LEART, - - Proprietor. 
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HENET PROUSE COOPER, 

ENGLISH TAILOR AND IMPORTER, 

No. fi4, BBOADWAT, 

etiw r@BR, 

jm AT B, BACKTIIXB BT., FIOCADIUJ& 
lANBON. W. 



I 



FINE PICTURES!! 

A SPECIAL STOCK SELLING fERT LOW 

CUTLKK'S A^KT STOKE. 



35 TBMFLE BT. (^OKIV KR CI-^KTKK, 36 TEHFLZI ST. 

I^TEMPLE BAR, 

FRANK IHORIARTY, Proprietor. 

ImporUT uf and dfaliT in Hass^ Hunon and Pale Inili.i .Alt, Miiir & Son"' 
Scotch Alt, Guinntss' Sioui, Harclay & Perkins' Slouf, Bass' Imperii 
Sloul, always on hand. 

Welsh Rarel.ils, Golden Hiicks. Poaclied Eggs, Grilled Sardines, etc., ir 
his "old lime" slyle. 
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PAUL ROESSLER, Optician, 

251 Chapel Street, New Haven. 

THERMOMlTiRS, 

^PERA ^LASSieS, 

TELESCOPES, 
jMftromtiiiite, ict. 

Scienlilic Inslrumenis and Optical Goods ot all kinds on hand, made to 
order, or imported. 

XS" A fresh lot of Meerschaum Pipes will soon be out from the Custom 

PHOTOGRAPHER, 

4B5 WASHINGTON STREET, 

BOSTON AND CAMBRIDGE, > - MASS. 

ESTABLISHED 1857. 



The laTKesi Hnd mo^i complete in appointments in ihe United States. 

BRANCH STUDIO: 

Comer High and Chapel Streets, - New Haveii, Oodh. 

JOHNSON & BROTHER, 

247 BUta Street, Oor. Oourt, 

Dealers In fine Brandies of uur own imponmion, very fine old 
Sherrv, Poet and Madeira Wines; alt the popular brands of Champ.igne 
and Clarel Wines ; all kinds of Tordiais, EnRlish and Scotch Ales, London 
Potter. Bottled LaRcr and fine Roitk-d Cider, with a large and complete 
stock of Fancy Groceries. We pay special attention to Imported 
Hsvana Cigars. Keep a large and general stock. Fre^h goods 
arriving nearly every day, and al prices that defy competition. We solicil a 
fair share of patronage. 
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Manufacturers of and Dealers in 

Gold, SUtct, Steel, Shell and Rubber 

Spectacles and Eye Glasses 

,^$^thtmHtit»l ^mtramtttts. jgramng i^ffaieral, 

OPESA AND MAGNIFYING GLASSES. 
Factory, 26 Artisan St., Salesroom, 319 Chapel St., 

NEW HAVEN. CONN. 

ly Goods made lo order, and repairing all kinds of Insitumenis 

promptly attended 10. 

MICROSCOPES, TELESCOPES. THERMOMETERS, &"f. 



SIS/IEDLKY BE-OS. &j CO., 

BAGGAGE AND FREIGHT EXPRESS, 



No. 17 City Market, and Ho. 81 Long Wliait 

Thus savini^ our patrons (he inconvenience of Roing so giei\ a distance 
from (heir residences to leave orders for the li.insfer and delivery of freight 
and baggage lo [rains. Passengers iirriving on all incoming trains will 
please retain their checks for baggage and hand the same to our drivers. 
who will be stationed outside the entrances to (he depot of the Consolidated 
Road during the day and evening. Students having freight lo ship can 
have the same sent to any poini Norih, South East or West, and receive the 
bills of lading for (he same by leaving (heir orders at No. 17 City Market. 



GILBERT & THOMPSON'S 

Is the place to buy the 

FINEST IMPORTED CIGARS 

And Otioicest Wines, Liquon, Oordials, &o. 

394 CHAPEL STREET, - . - NEW HAVEN, CONN. 
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ROBERT VEITCH & SON, 
SEEDSMEN - » FLORISTS, 

438 CHAPEL ST. - NEW HAVEN. 

Special alieniion given to rhe Cul Ftoner Dep.tninent. and .ill work made 
saiisfaciory, and ai ihe shoriesi notice. 



CARPETS !! 

Sludenls wishing 10 (ucnlsli iheir ro-xnii. will do well 10 give me a call. 
I have a full line of Carpcis and Window Shades of all grades, which I am 
prepared 10 make and put in at short notice. I also am prepared 10 furnish 
Cornices, Laces, Lambrequins, Manlcl Shelves, Mats, and in fact evcrjihing 
in uur line required by students, with despatch, and at very low prices. 

H. B. PERRY, 

Oppetite tkt GricH. 390 ORAPBL STBEZIT. 



C. W. BURRALL & Co., 

Ho. 78 CHURCH ST.. COR. CEHTER. 

FINE DRESS SHIRIS 

MADE TO ORDEJ!. AND FIT GVAKANTEED. 

OOTTEVOISIER'S KID GLOVES 

TROY LAUNDRY AGENCY. 

K^^ Geeds called for and delivered tuithin ant week. 

fc. W. BURRALL & CO., 

No. 78 OHUUOH ST&BBT. 
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HOUSE BSTABUeHED 1831. 



BEJMJAIWIN <^ FORD, 

IMPORTERS, MAMIFACTITHEKS, 



JEWELKKS. 

DIAMOWD3. WATCHES. BRONZES, CLOCKS, AND FANCY 



QOODB, CI.A39 AWP SOCIETY PINS, MEDALS AND PHIZES 



to order. Reception, Invitation and Calling Ca rda of every daicrlp- 
tlon. (A large Uae of namples always opso for laspecUoa.) 

KEEPERS of the RAILWAY and CITY TIME. 



The only houae offering the aervioea of both English and Swiss 
Watchmakers ; are therefore prepared to taha in charge Pine 
Watchea of every description. 

Electric Dials connected with City Hall clock ; alao ragulator »t 



Depot, indicating corresponding tiine from each clock at our STORE. 
Workshops attached to the estalilishment enable ui to execute 
all orders promptly. 



'S^^ FBEMIEB aUALlTE "S^jg^ 



rBROOWMSOl 



?5« NEW-HAVEN. }iA 
* CONN. t 

HATTBRB. POPULAR STTLEB ANXI FR10XI8. 



KRAFT BROTHERS, 

Merchant Tailors, 



26 CENTER STREET, 

NEW HAVEN, .... 
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